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PREFACE 

To those who have had neither time nor opportunity for 
studying the ancient languages and yet desire an acquaint- 
ance with the thought and life of the Ancients, the present 
translator hopes this version of one of the most famous 
works of antiquity will be acceptable. It has been his object 
to provide a« readable a translation as possible without 
sacrificing too greatly the letter of the original ; and if in 
places the vigour of the original, or its full signification, 
has not been adequately reproduced, he can only appeal 
to the indulgence of those who have had experience of the 

difficidty of such tasks. 

W.R. F, 



i.b 



INTRODUCTION 



It would be absurd to suppose, argues Plutarch in the pre- 
face to his Life of Demosthenes, that a small State could 
never produce a man of virtue. Plutarch is pleading his own 
cause ; for he was born and passed most of his life in one 
of the smallest cities of Oreece, so small, as he tells us with 
playful tenderness, that he was fain to stay there always 
lest it should become smaller. This little place was 
Chaeronea in Boeotia, famous as the scene of the great 
battle in which Philip of Macedonia extinguished the light 
of Oreek liberty, and hardly less famous as the birthplace 
of our biographer. 

Plutarch's family, for some generations at least, had been 
distinguished citizens of Chaeronea. ISia great-grandfather, 
Nicarchus, from whose lips the young Plutarch received 
many a good story, had seen the civil war which convulsed 
the Roman Empire, even to so remote a corner as Chaeronea, 
and cidminated in the battle of Actium, and in the eleva- 
tion of Augustus Caesar to the throne. His grandfather, 
Lamprias, was a man of great wit and ingenuity, rather 
addicted to wine, it is true, though, be it said, for the 
amiable reason that wine made him more witty ; he was 
like incense, he used to say, which smelt the better for being 
warmed. Strangely enough, we do not know the names of 
Plutarch's father and mother. His father was a magistrate 
of the town, an honourable, unassuming man with an ex- 
tensive knowledge of literature, philosophy, and theology : 
such at least is the picture which his son would have us 
draw of him. Two brothers, Lamprias and Timon, to whom 
Plutarch was fondly attached, completed the family circle. 

The date of Plutarch's birth is still a matter of conjecture, 

1. 6 2 » 
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and it can only be stated with any certainty that he was 
probably born somewhere between 45 and 50 a.d. His 
childhood was passed in Chaeronea, where he no doubt 
received his earliest instruction from his father, and prob- 
ably acquired from him that knowledge and love of the 
poets which gives such a peculiar character to his writings. 
However that may be, while he was still young, he was sent 
to Athens, or to Delphi, to attend the school of one Am- 
monius, a peripatetic philosopher, whose chief claim to fame 
is that Plutarch was his pupil, though he appears, from 
the Uttle Plutarch says of him, to have been a very 
practical teacher and a very wOTthy man. Here Plutarch 
studied mathematics and philosophy : and here, as he telk 
us, he formed a close friendship with a young Athenian, 
called Themistocles, a descendant of the great statesman. 
When he went to school, how long he stayed there, and when 
he left, we do not know, but he was there undoubtedly when 
the Emperor Nero made his tour in Greece in 66 a.d. 

His education over, Plutarch returned to Chaeronea, 
and was before long employed by his fellow-townsmen to 
manage various matters of business upon which they were 
engaged with some neighbouring towns. In these trans- 
actions he appears to have achieved some success : for 
we next find him appointed as one of a deputation of two 
to wait upon the proconsul of Achaea. For some reason 
or other his colleague stayed behind ; but Plutarch, nothing 
daunted, undertook the mission alone and brought it to a 
successful conclusion. In connection with this episode in 
his career he tells us a little anecdote which is interesting 
as showing the influence under which he grew up. It 
appears that, when he returned and was caUed upon to 
give an account of his mission, Plutarch, with pardonable 
pride, began his narration in the first person singular : 
whereupon his father, who as chief magistrate was presiding 
over the Assembly, stopped him and insisted upon his 
speaking in the plural, just as though the other deputy had 
taken part in the transaction — a course, as Plutarch con- 
fesses, which was kind and courteous, and, what was more, 
silenced the tongues of envy. 

It was perhaps about this time that Plutarch married 
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Timoxena, with whom he lived for many years upon the 
most a&ctionate terms. Their family consisted of four 
sons: Lamprias, Autobulus, Plutarch, Charon, and one 
daughter, Timoxena. To this little daughter Plutarch 
was fondly attached, and it was a great grief to him and his 
wife when she died still in her infancy. Plutarch was away 
from home at the time, to which circumstance we owe the 
tender and touching letter of consolation which he addressed 
to his wife upon this sad occasion. 

Now began what must have been the most strenuous 
period of Plutarch's life. About 78 a.d. he paid his first 
visit to Eome, and between that date and about 90 a.d. he 
probably visited the imperial city several times. It is not 
difficult to. realise what this first sojourn in the centre of the 
civilised world must have meant to so acute an observer 
and so profound a thinker as the philosopher of Chaeronea. 
Out of the trivial parochial affairs of his native town, out 
of the narrow state politics of Greece where all the ancient 
spontaneity of public life lay crushed beneath the mighty 
Eoman system, Plutarch plunged into the capital of the 
world, through which streamed daily a motley crowd drawn 
from every quarter of the globe, where every vice and every 
virtue found thousands of exponents, where life was fever- 
ishly active and the outlook of men ranged over three 
continents. It was not mere pleasure seeking that drew 
Plutarch to Eome. He came probably upon some political 
business : but a mind so ardent and inquisitive as Us could 
not rest content with the mere despatch of his commis- 
sions. He travelled extensively through Italy, visiting 
the important cities and viewing the spots made famous 
by the victories or disasters of Eome. It was during these 
wanderings, no doubt, that Plutarch first imbibed his pro- 
found sense of the great destiny of Rome ; just as, in look- 
ing at the sad spectacle of Greek demoralisation, he realised 
all the blessings the Eoman Empire conferred upon its 
citizens, and was led to thank heaven for bringing his un- 
happy and distracted land beneath the calm and beneficent 
sway of the imperial government. In Eome itself Plutarch 
soon won for himself a place as a teacher of philosophy. 
Though he had little Latin, a language which he did not 
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cultivate until mucli later in life, he found Greek sufficient 
for his purpose ; for his audiences were drawn from the 
Roman upper classes to whom Greek was as familiar as their 
native tongue. Rome also without doubt afEorded him a 
j&ne opportunity for the study, not only of men, but of 
books : and we may be sure that he lost no opportunity in 
the great public libraries and bookshops of Rome of ac- 
quiring that mass of knowledge which he subsequently 
turned to such good account. Thus, between the labours of 
the lecture-room and of political business, and the pleasures 
of study and of social intercourse, the years he spent in 
Rome were fully occupied and passed rapidly away. 

With his knowledge of men and things greatly widened 
and deepened, Plutarch at last returned for good and all 
to his beloved Chaeronea. Suidas would have us believe 
that our philosopher, after achieving great fame in Rome, 
became tutor to the young Hadrian, who, when he ascended 
the imperial throne, elevated him to a high position where 
he ended his days in a halo of official glory. There is no 
evidence at all to support this statement. The closing 
scenes of Plutarch's life were probably much less imposing 
than Suidas would have them be ; they were less glorious, 
but they were not less noble. They were characteristic of 
the man. With serene contentment he left behind him the 
teeming life and interests of the capital and returned to the 
little town whose well-being was so close to his heart and 
where dwelt the friends and family he loved. He had seen 
the world, and now he wished for peace in which to meditate 
upon all he had seen, and to carry out those extensive 
literary labours which have made his name immortal. 
But the mere gratification of his personal wishes — ^just to 
be at ease and indulge his taste for literature, philosophy, 
and art — ^was not enough for Plutarch. Civic duty had 
always been a virtue of his family : and when his fellow- 
townsmen called upon him to occupy the magistracy which 
his father had held so honourably, Plutarch cheerfully 
undertook the office. But a greater honour still awaited 
him ; and his upright and honourable life brought him a 
fitting reward in the form of an appointment to a priesthood 
at the historic shrine of Delphi. Such were the quiet 
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scenes through which the stream of his declining life flowed 
on towards the great sea. Surrounded by all the little 
dignities bis native town could confer, and performing the 
duties of his office with a scrupulousness and justice which 
won for him the regard and affection of all : beloved and 
admired not merely by his own little circle of friends and 
relatives at Chaeronea, but by men Hke Sossius Senecio, 
Polycrates, and Favorinus whose names were well known 
in the world without : performing, with a punctiliousness 
and devotion born of a deep and innate spirituality, the 
priestly offices of a mighty cult which was so soon to be 
lost in the New Light already dawning in the East : im- 
mersed in the peaceful labours which posterity has prized 
so highly ; Plutarch lived on to a ripe old age, and died, 
full of honours and deeply regretted, about the 120th year 
of our era. 

The character of Plutarch is perhaps one of the most 
charming in all the records of antiquity. Benevolent, 
83rmpathetic, gifted by nature with a large intelligence, 
and by experience with a profound knowledge of men, he 
was inspired by a gentle tolerance towards the shortcomings, 
and even towards the vices, of mankind. Still he never 
lets his S3rmpathy warp his moral judgment, and he is ever 
ready to condenm the vice even while he excuses the man 
for having fallen into it. Perhaps his most marked char- 
acteristic was his deep religious sense, which was nurtured 
by a long and careful study of the Platonic writings. 
Wherever the subject-matter offers the opjjortunity, he 
never fails to evince a great reverence for spiritual things 
and to show his sense of their paramount importance in the 
conduct of life. This is not the place for a detailed account 
of his religious views ; but, to give an idea of the loftiness 
of his thought and the breadth of his humanity, it will 
suffice to mention his attitude upon three great subjects, — 
Grod, mankind, and the lower animals. To him there was 
but one God, pure, incorruptible, and eternal, who loves 
mankind and watches over them, and whose influence is 
felt in all the manifestations of nature and of the human 
soul. The old gods, who delighted in blood and slaughter, 
he dismisses as mere foolish fancies, or as malevolent spirits 
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elevated by a terrified humanity to divinity. His attitude 
towards his fellow-men is perhaps even more remarkable. 
He is filled with the sense of the brotherhood of man. 
There la a stronger bond, he tells us, between man and man 
than mere utility: mercy is greater than justice : and 
slaves, and even criminals, should receive from us the 
solicitude due to their humanity. And towards the lower 
animals we might be sure that such a gentle spirit would 
have kindly feelings : and so we find it. " To feed our 
horses, when time lays them by, to feed our dogs, not merely 
in their puppydom but when old age has crippled.them, are 
seemly acts of mercy. One ought not to treat beings 
endowed with life as if they were boots and crockery, and 
fling them away when they are broken and worn by service. 
For my own part I would not think of selling an ox which 
had worked for me, because he was* growing old." 

Such, then, was the noble and generous nature of this 
man ; and, if any further testimony to his character were 
required, it would be hard to find one better than in 
the prayer of the pious old Bishop, to which Fabricius 
refers, who asked Christ to save Plutarch from eternal 
torments, because, in his writings and in the conduct of 
his life, he had approached so closely to the Christian ideal. 



The particular work of Plutarch's with which we are 
now concerned is the " Parallel Lives " — ^a series of com- 
parative biographies o! various Greek and Eoman person- 
ages. Each volume, as it would be in Plutarch's time, 
contains the life of one Greek and one Eoman, and there is 
sometimes added a formal comparison of the two subjects. 
In all, twenty-two volumes have come down to us : ^ but 

1 The following are extant : — (1) Theseus and Romulus ; (2) 
Lycurgus and NumA ; (3) Solon and Publicola ; (4) Themis- 
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there is the strongest evidence for believing that two further 
volumes, comprising the lives of Bpaminondas and Scipio 
Africanus and of Leonidas and Metellus, have been lost. 
In most editions of the Lives the four separate biographies 
of Artaxerxes, Aratus, Galba, and Otho are appended. 
They are not strictly speaking parallel lives. * Artax- 
erxes " and " Aratus," the latter addressed to Polycrates, 
a personal friend of Plutarch, were written possibly for 
some special purpose to which we have now lost the clue. 
The lives of the Emperor Galba and Otho stand upon a 
different footing. There can be no reasonable doubt that 
they formed part of a series of lives of Roman Emperors. 
From internal evidence it is certain that. Galba is a con- 
tinuation of a life of Nero, and that Otho was followed by 
a life of Vitellius : and it is not improbable that the series 
included the lives of Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, and 
Caligula. The structure and style of these two lives, added 
to the significant fact that there is no indication whatever 
of Plutarch having written any history of the Flavian 
Emperors, makes it almost certain that the Lives of the 
Emperors, of which Galba and Otho alone survive, was one 
of the earliest, if not -the earliest, of Plutarch's works and 
was probably written while he was at Rome during the 
reign of Domitian. 

The idea of writing comparative biographies did not 
originate with Plutarch. Nepos, Caecilius, Cicero, Pater- 
culus, Xenophon had all, to a less or greater extent, adopted 
this method of writing. But it may well be doubted whether 
the system has any real advantage. When one considers 
the infinite variety of influences which modify character, 
and the utter improbability of two persons at different 

tocles and CamiUus ; (5) Pericles and Fabius Meudmus ; (6) 
Alcibiades cuid Coriolanus ; (7) Timoleon and il2miUus Paulus 
(8) Felopidas and Marcellus ; (9) Aristides and Cato the Elder 
(10) Phuopoemen and Flamininus ; (11) Pyrrhus and Marius . 
(12) Lysander and Sulla ; (13) Cimon and LucuUus ; (14) Nicias 
and Crassns ; (16) Eumenes and Sertorius ; (16) Agesilaus and 
Pompeius ; (17) Alexander and Caesar ; (18) Phocion and Cato 
the Younger ; (19) Agis and Cleomenes, and Tiberius and Caius 
Gracchus ; (20) Demosthenes and Cicero ; (21) Demetrius 
PoUoroetes and Antonius ; (22) Dion and M. Jimius Brutus. 
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periods of history being subject to identical influences, it 
is difficult not to feel sceptical as to the advantages of 
comparative biography if adopted as a serious means of 
illuminating the characters of the two individuals com- 
pared. Supposing the biographer to be a literary artist, 
there must always be a tendency on his part, however un- 
witting, to warp his facts in order to produce a complete 
and artistic comparison. Now Plutarch was a literary 
artist of a high order : and, if he had regarded the com- 
parisons as of serious moment in themselves, we may 
reasonably suppose that he would, even at the cost of 
truth, have rounded them off with artistic finish. But this 
is not the case. Each life is a separate and distinct whole, 
without reference to its fellow and without the slightest 
attempt to bring out any points of mutual similarity. 
Occasionally, where Plutarch in a preface gives us his 
reasons for comparing two individuals, the grounds of 
comparison are so trivial that they can hardly be seriously 
considered except as forming a mere pretext for including 
the two lives in one volume. And this, as it seems to me, 
is all that Plutarch claims for the method. It was a con- 
venient way of writing, and the comparison consists of 
nothing more than the adventitious similarities which 
warrant the inclusion of two Lives in one volume. 

Plutarch cannot be considered a stylist in Greek. He 
lived long after the age of classic Greek, and he was too 
true an artist to be pleased with spurious imitations. " To 
attempt," he says, "to reproduce the style of the un- 
approachable masterpieces of antiquity arises from an 
incapacity of appreciating their true value ; . . . and to 
labour after a style and to endeavour to surpass other 
writers is at once trivial and pedantic." si sic omnes ! 
His precise meaning is often obscure : his sentences are 
often loosely constructed and inconsequent : he indulges 
with far too great a freedom in antithesis and in poetical 
words and phrases ; yet, in spite of his delects, and 
sometimes perhaps because of them, he is often able to 
draw a scene with vividness and not infrequently to pen 
a passage of very fine writing. 

In his introduction to the Lives of Alexander and Caesar, 
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Plutarch has defined the scope of his work. '' I am not 
writing History," he says, '' but Biography," and he goes 
on to state that men's characters are often shown more 
dearly in some trivial word or action than in great events, 
and he apologises for not relating in full detail occurrences 
of the highest historical importance. Having drawn this 
line between History and Biography, Plutarch carefully 
adheres to the distinction. It seems of little use, then, to 
discuss, as has so often been discussed, whether Plutarch 
can be considered a true historian. He has definitely and 
of set purpose cut himself oft from the genus of historians, 
because the wide outlook, the careful analysis and examina- 
tion of evidence, and the minute and accurate detailing of 
great historical phenomena, which are very proper in a his- 
torian, are after all of secondary importance m a biographer 
or rather in a biography. With Plutarch this is particu- 
larly so ; for his biographies, as true biographies ought to be, 
are accounts not so much of a man's objective experiences, 
as of his personality. In writing his hves, Plutarch tells 
us, he had in view originally the benefit of others ; but in 
course of time he became more and more engrossed in them 
from a personal standpoint and found in them the means 
of regulating his own conduct. Here we detect the true 
motive which animated Plutarch in his work. By sketch- 
ing the characters of great men, and by showing how they 
were influenced by various impulses and how punishment or 
recompense followed their actions, he desired to point the 
moral and to instruct his readers, not in war or statecraft, 
but in the psychic life of the individual. In this sphere his 
observation is profound, and his mastercraft can hardly be 
denied. 

Though Plutarch lays no claim to be a historian, his- 
torians cannot remain indifferent to his work: for his 
business is to draw personalities, and personality is one of 
the great factors in History. Are his characters, then, truly 
portrayed ? So far as we can judge by the aid of other 
authors, they undoubtedly are. Plutarch has been accused 
of partiality: the charge is almost ridiculous. Nothing 
in his Lives is more noticeable than the absolute imparti- 
ality with which he discovers the vices, as well as the virtues, 
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of his heroes : and, what is more, he is as impartial to the 
Greeks as to the Eomans. His biographies, ui^ke so many, 
are never mere pictures in which the hero always stands 
in the same attitude : they are records of all the changes in 
fortune and character which one man may imdergo, and 
of all the sordid vice and magnificent virtue which one man, 
in varying circumstances, may display. And it is this 
completeness of characterisation, no doubt, which gives to 
Plutarch's heroes their intense humanity and never-failing 
interest. 

When all is said and done, the Lives of Plutarch must 
always remain an invaluable store-house of material, not 
only for the historian, but for the artist, the archsBologist, 
the philosopher, indeed for all whose studies are devoted 
to the varying activities of mankind. In his pages are 
preserved innumerable fragments of lost poets, precious 
criticisms and information upon ancient art and artists, and 
curious side-lights upon ancient habits and customs. And 
through the whole work there breathes a strange and rare 
atmosphere of ancient life, the accumulative effect, perhaps, 
of the innumerable little details with which each page is 
filled. Beyond all, he has the power of touching the 
imagination : and throughout the ages many men of action 
and of thought, — Shakespeare, Montesquieu, Rousseau, 
Napoleon, to mention but a few — ^have sought, and found, 
in him their inspiration, and, so lon^ as there are men to 
think and act, so long will the " Lives " of Plutarch be 
studied and admired. 
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^ I. Jn writing tlus volume upon the lives of Alexander 
and of CfiBsar, by whom Pompey was overthrown, we shall, 
by way of preface, merely beg our readers to take into 
account the immense number of facts relating to these 
subjects. And we shall ask them to refrain &om com- 
plaint, if we content ourselves with giving a mere abridg- 
ment of most of these famous events, instead of entering 
upon a full and particular account of each one of them. 
We are not writing History, but Biography : and the evi- 
dence of a virtuous or of a vicious disposition is not always 
and absolutely to be foimd in a man's most conspicuous 
deeds. Often some slight incident, some spoken word, 
some jest, portrays the character more truly than do suc- 
cesses in bloody fights, in the mightiest of pitched battles, 
or in the beleaguering of cities. Just as painters catch the 
likeness from the feature and from the expression of the 
face, in which the character is displayed, and pay the very 
slightest attention to the rest of the person ; so we must be 
allowed to dwell more particularly upon those points 
which interpret the inner workings of the soul, and, guided 
by these, to draw our picture of each man's Ufe, leaving to 
others the relation of mighty deeds and combats. 

II. It is a generally accepted fact that Alexander was 
upon his father's side a descendant of Heracles through 
Caranus, and upon his mother's side a descendant of ^acus 
through Neoptolemus. The story goes that PhiUp, while 
in Samothrace, was initiated into the mysteries at the same 
time as Olympias : still a mere boy, he fell in love with 
the girl, who was an orphan, and married her after obtain- 
ing the consent of her brother Arymbas. On the night 
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before that on which they were both confined in the marriage 
chamber, the bride dreamt J}hat she heard a roll of thunder 
and that a thunderbolt leU upon her belly, and from the 
spot where the blow had fallen, there sprang up a tower of 
flame, which, breaking into several tongues that tossed this 
way and that, at last died out. Phihp himself at a later 
time, after his marriage, saw a vision in which he seemed to 
have set a seal upon las wife's belly. The device upon the 
seal, as he thought, bore the Ukeness of a lion. All the 
soothsayers, except Aristander of Telmessus, regarded the 
dream as suspicious, and as indicating that Philip's matri- 
monial affairs required of him a stricter vigilance. Aris- 
tander, however, assured him that, since a seal was not set 
upon empty articles, his wife had conceived, and further, 
had conceived a son of a passionate and leonine disposition. 
One day also, while Olympias was asleep, a large snake was 
seen stretched out beside her body. This circumstance, 
they say, served most of all to cool the ardour of PhiUp's 
passion and affection. Thereafter his visits to his wife, 
upon retiring to rest, were no longer frequent, either from 
fear of magic being put upon him and potions administered 
to him, by her, or because he regarded, as sacrilegious, inter- 
course with a woman who was having commerce with a 
superior being. A different story is, however, told touching 
these events. It is said that all the women of those parts 
are devoted, according to immemorial custom, to the cele- 
bration of the Orphic mysteries, and of the orgies of 
Dionysus, and are on this account called Clodones and 
Mimallones. Many of the rites which they perform are 
similar to those practised by the Edonian women and by 
the Thracian. women in the neighbourhood of Mount 
Haemus, to whose proceedings is due the appHcation of 
the term threskeuein ^ to all extravagant and superstitious 
ceremonials. Olympias, who was a more ardent devotee 
than any of the other women, and indulged her inspira- 

^ This etymological explanation is not now accepted. The 
verb appears to have been formed from an adjective, threakos, 
which is probably derived from another verb, threomai, to howl 
and shriek — ^a word specially used to express the noise made by 
excited women. 
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tions and ecstasies in a more barbaric fashion, used 
in the revel to trail behind her gigantic tame serpents, 
which often ghding out of the ivy and the mystic 
winnowing-fans ^ twined themselves about the wands 
and garlands carried by the women, and struck terror 
into the bystanders. 

III. However that may be, Philip, after seeing the ap- 
parition, sent Chaeron of MegalopoUs to the oracle at 
Delphi : and a response, they say, was brought to him from 
the god, with the command that he should ofier sacrifice 
to Zeus Ammon and pay reverence to that Deity before all 
others. The story goes on to tell how Phihp lost one of 
his eyes with which he peeped through the chink of the door 
and spied upon the god, who, in the form of a serpent, was 
couched with his wife. According to Eratosthenes, when 
Olympias was sending Alexander forth to war, she con- 
fided to him in private the secret of his birth and exhorted 
him to preserve a mind worthy of his high descent. Others 
assert that she r^udiated the whole story as impious and 
used to exclaim : " Will Alexander never cease to embroil me 
with Hera ? " 

Alexander was born in the early part of the month Heca- 
tombaeon,^ which the Macedonians call Lous, upon the 

eighth day : which was the very day that the 
B.C. 356 Temple of Artemis at Ephesus was burnt 

down.* This coincidence drew from Hegesias, 
the Magnesian, a witticism, the frigidity of which was 

^ The basket used for winnowing the com from the chaff. In 
a festival of Dionysus, devotees carried upon their heads these 
baskets, which contained the utensils necessary for sacrificial 
rites and the offerings of first-fruits for the god. 

3 In a letter of I0ng Philip's, quoted by Demosthenes in his 
** De Corona," it is stated that Alexander was bom in Lous, or, 
according to the Attic calendar, in Boedromion — i.e. at the end of 
September or beginning of October. The apparent discrepancy 
may arise from different systems of intercalation pertaining 
among the Macedonians of Demosthenes' age and those of 
Plutaxch's. Adopting Plutarch's chronology, the date of Alex- 
ander's birth may be stated as 25th July {Oppert. Alexandre iiu 
Bdbylone), 

* Set on fire by Herostratus to immortalise himself. The 
temple was restored, and accounted one of the wonders of the 
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enougli to have extinguished that ^blazing pile. Naturally, 
he said, the Temple was allowed to burn while Artemis 
was busy helping Alexander into the world. All the wise 
men, who chanced to be staying in Ephesus at that time, 
considering the calamity which had befallen the Temple to 
be a portent of some further calamity, ran through the 
city beating their faces and crying aloud that that 
dreadful day had surely given birth to some scourge and 
dire catastrophe for Asia. 

PhiHp, who had just taken Potidaea by storm, received 
three items of news almost at the same instant : first he 
heard that the Illyrians had been defeated in a great battle 
by Parmenio : then that his racer had won at the 
Olympic games : and then that Alexander had been bom. 
PluHp was of course dehghted at this news : and the 
soothsayers added still further to his elation, by predict- 
ing that the child, whose birth was heralded by three 
victories, would be invincible. 

IV. Lysippus was the only sculptor by whom Alexander 
himself thought he was worthily portrayed : and certainly 
the statues executed by that artist display better than any 
others his physical characteristics. Particularly in those 
points, which many of his successors ^ and friends essayed 
to imitate, in the stifiness of the neck, which was incHned 
sUghtly to the left side, and in the piercing expression of 
the eyes, this artist has caught the likeness with fidelity. 
Apelles, in painting him as the Thunderer, has not faith- 
fidly represented his complexion. He has made it of a 
dusky russet colour : whereas, according to tradition, he 
was white skinned, though the pallor tended to a ruddy tint 
particularly about the breast and face. Of the deHghtful 
fragrance which emanated from his skin and infused his 
breath and his whole person so that his under garments 
were filled with it, we may read in the Memoirs of Aristox- 
enes. This peculiarity was probably caused by the ex- 
world. It was a famous asylum of refuge until Augustus 
Caesar put an end to the right of sanctuary within it. It is, 
perhaps, unnecessary to say that the goddess of this temple 
was jbhe "Diana of the Ephesians" of the Acts of the Apostles. 

^ Vide Diadochi in Diet. Biog. 
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ceedingly high and feverish temperature of his body. 
Fragrance, according to Theophrastus, is due to. a process of 
ripening engendered in moist substances by the action of 
heat — a theory which accounts for the fact that the arid 
and sun-baked places of the earth produce the bulk of the 
finest spices. Under the influence of the sun the moisture 
rises to the surface of bodies, and is given ofE, as a new 
substance, from the moist mass. The high temperature of 
Alexander's body, as it seems to me, was at once the cause 
of his craving for drink and of his passionate temper. 

In youth his self-control was clearly manifested by his 
imperturbability in the matter of physical pleasures, and 
by the great dehcacy with which he indulged in them ; 
although in other respects he was violent and exceedingly 
impetuous. His early ambition displayed a mind earnest 
and lofty beyond his years. He loved glory ; but not from 
any source or of any kind, as did his father Philip who 
plumed himself, Uke any sophist, upon his skill in argu- 
ment, and had impressed upon his coins the record of his 
victories with chariots in the Olympic games. Alexander, 
on the contrary, when some of those about him ventured 
to ask if he would care to run a race in the Olympic games — 
for he was fleet-footed — ^repUed : " Yes, provided I shall 
have kings for opponents." He appears indeed to have 
been altogether unfavourably disposed towards the whole 
race of athletes : * at least we may assume so from the 
fact that, while he estabhshed a great number of competi- 
tions, not only in the composition of tragedies and in the 
arts of flute and lyre playing, but also in the art of recita- 
tion, in all forms of the chase, and in fighting with the stafi, 
he never showed much eagerness to give a prize for boxing 
or for the pancratium.'^ 

V. During Philip's absence from the kingdom, Alex- 
ander entertained the ambassadors who arrived from the 
Persian Court. They were captivated by .the affability 

^ Not in our wide sense. The Greek cUhletea were equivalent 
rather to our prize-fighters, and were men, as Alexander possibly 
thought, who cultivated their physical strength at the expense 
of their general activity of mind and body. 

^ A combination of boxing and wrestling. 
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of his maimers, by the kindliness of his welcome, and by 
the manliness of his conversation, wherein he displayed no 
childish and trivial inquisitiveness, but sought information 
about the length of various routes and the means of con- 
veyance to the interior of Asia, about the disposition of 
the Persian King himself in matters of war, and about the 
chivalry and power of Persia. Their admiration was so 
great that they reckoned Phihp's notorious subtlety as 
nothing beside the bold and enterprising genius of his son. 

Whenever, then, Philip was reported to have taken a 
famous city or to have won a glorious victory, Alexander 
was not altogether radiant at the news, but would say to 
his companions: "Why, boys, my father will anticipate 
everything. He will leave you and me no chance to do a 
great and brilliant deed." Neither pleasure nor wealth, 
but valour and glory were the desire of his heart : and, the 
greater the possessions he received from his father's hand, 
the fewer, he considered, he would have the opportunity 
of winning for himself. For this reason, and because he 
imagined that the growth of Phihp's empire would exhaust 
his own sphere of action, he coveted not money, or luxury, 
or enjoyment, but merely some post of honour which 
would entail wars and conflicts, and provide food for his 
ambition. 

The care of his upbringing was of course entrusted to a 
great number of foster-fathers, tutors, and masters, all of 
whom were under the superintendence of Leonidas. This 
man, a relative of Olympias and austere in character, 
though personally he had no objection to the title of tutor, 
a profession which entails work of a high and distinguished 
order, was called by all the others the foster-father and 
director of Alexander, because of his high repute and of his 
relationship to the young prince. The person, who affected 
the style and character of tutor, was Lysimachus, the 
Acarnanian, who, though possessed of no vestige of culture, 
won the affections of his pupil and the second place in his 
entourage by calling himself Phoenix, Alexander Achilles, 
and Philip Peleus. 

VI. When Philonicus, the Thessalian, brought to Philip 
the horse Bucephalus, who was on sale for thirteen talents, 
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the King and the Court adjourned to the paddock to put 
him through his paces. The animal seemed ill-tempered 
and unmanageable, and would not suffer any of Philip's 
people either to mount or to speak to him, but shied at 
everyone. Philip was greatly annoyed and ordered 
Philonicus to take the brute away, asserting that he was 
absolutely wild and unbroken. But Alexander, who was 
present, exclaimed : " What a magnificent horse they are 
throwing away ! It is ignorance and cowardice which 
prevents them from managing him ! " At first Philip 
said nothing : but when Alexander kept reiterating his 
protest and had worked himself up into a state of excite- 
ment, Philip remarked : " Do you find fault with your 
elders because you know more yourself, and are better able 
to manage a horse ? " " This horse at anyrate," repHed 
Alexander, " I should manage better than anyone else ! " 
Then Philip : " If you fail to manage him, what forfeit 
will you pay for your rashness ? " " By Zeus," exclaimed 
Alexander, " I'll pay the animal's price to the last penny." 
A laugh went round upon that ; and then, when the amount 
of the forfeit money had been mutually arranged, Alex- • 
ander ran up to the horse, and, seizing the bridle, turned 
him facing the sun : for he had noticed, I imagine, that the 
animal was thoroughly frightened at the sight of his own 
shadow falling and dancing before him. In this way he 
led him for a short trot, and then stroked him down. 
When he saw his temper and wind restored, he quietly 
slipped off his cloak, swung himself upon the horse's back, 
and safely bestrode him. Pulling Ughtly on the reins, he 
held him in without help of either whip or spur : but when 
he saw that the horse had ceased jibbing and wad e^ger 
for a race, he let him have his head and now urged him on 
with a heartier use of voice and spur. PhiUp and his Court 
were at first anxious and silent : but when the young piince 
turned and came straight back at full gallop, radiant with 
happiness, the whole company raised a cheer, and his father 
is said to have wept with joy, and, kissing his head as he 
dismounted, to have exclaimed : " My son, seek a king- 
dom worthy of thy greatness ! Macedonia is too small for 
thee." 
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VII. Philip observing that liis son's nature, though 
obstinate in resisting compulsion, was tractable enough 
when the path of duty was reasonably pointed out, en- 
deavoured always to use persuasion rather than command. 
He did not put entire confidence in the usual teachers of 
music and general information ; and since he regarded his 
son's training and education as a business of more than 
ordinary importance, or, in the words of Sophocles, " a 
work requiring the curb of many bits, and the guidance of 
many helms," he sent for Aristotle, the most famous and 
learned of philosophers. The reward which he made him 
for his services was noble and becoming : it was no less 
than the refounding of the city of Stagira, Aristotle's native 
place, which had been razed by Philip, and the restitution 
to their civil Uberties of such of its citizens as were in exile 
or in slavery. As a place of recreation and amusement, 
PhiUp provided for them the Grove of the Nymphs near 
Mieza, in which up to the present day people point out the 
marble seats and shady walks frequented by Aristotle. 

Alexander appears not only to have acquired a know- 
ledge of moral and poUtical science, but to have partaken 
also in those more secret and profound teachings to which 
the philosophers give the special name, acroamatio and 
epoptic,® and which they do not expound to the vulgar. 
For when he had passed over into Asia and learnt there 
that Aristotle had published volumes containing certain 
treatises upon this esoteric philosophy, he wrote him a very 
outspoken letter upon the subject, of which the following 
is a copy : — " Alexander to Aristotle greeting ! You did 

^ Much learning has been expended on endeavours to fix pre- 
cisely the difference between the eusroamatio and epoptio lectures, 
and the exoteric lectures. It has been held that the distinction 
between them was one of doctrine, but probably it was merely 
one of subject-matter. The exoteric lectures deeJt with popular 
subjects — such as rhetoric and politics; while the esoteric 
lectures were a course, for advanced students, upon scientific 
investigations and the more abstruse speculations of philosophy. 
Of the terms eicroamatic and epoptic, the former means " lectures 
delivered orally " — i.e. not subsequently published in book form : 
epoptic is a term derived from the sacred mysteries, in relation 
to which an epoptes was a worshipper who hadjbeen fully initiated, 
and attained the right of being present at\^the inner mysteries. 
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not well to publish the acToamatic lectures. In what shall 
we differ from the rest of mankind, if those lectures, which 
formed the basis of our education, are made common 
property 1 For my own part, I would rather excel in 
knowledge of the highest secrets of philosophy than in 
arms. Farewell." Seeking to console Alexander's hurt 
ambition, Aristotle defended the issue of the treatises on 
the ground that their publication was in fact no publica- 
tion at all : since the work on Metaphysics was really 
written as a text-book for those who had already under- 
gone the preliminary training, and was of no use at all 
for those who desired either to teach by it or to learn 
from it. 

VIII. In my opinion it was Aristotle also, more than any 
other of his instructors, who imbued Alexander with a love 
for medical science. He was devoted not merely to the 
theory of this science, but, as we gather from his letters, 
gave practical assistance to his friends during illness and pre- 
scribed for them various treatments and diets. He was 
also naturally fond of literature and reading, and regarded 
the Iliad of Homer as the " valiant warrior's vade-mecimi " : 
indeed he used to call it so. The edition, which he pos- 
sessed, and which is known as the " casket " edition, con- 
tained emendations by Aristotle himself, and he kept it 
always, as Onesicritus tells us, lying with his sword beneath 
his pillow. While abroad, however, in farther Asia, he 
suffered from a lack of other books, and bade Harpalus to 
send him some. The latter despatched to him the works 
of Philistus, numbers of tragedies by Euripides, Sophocles, 
and iEschylus, and the dithyrambic poems of Telestus and 
Philoxenus. 

At first Alexander's feeling of admiration and affection 
for Aristotle was, to use his own phrase, no less than that 
which he felt for his own father. The one had given him 
life : the other the power to use life well. In later years, 
however, he held Aristotle in some degree of suspicion : 
not that he ever did him any harm ; but the estrangement 
was shown in the fact that his welcome lacked the warmth 
and cordiality of former days. However, that zeal and 
desire for wisdom, which, rooted in nature, was nurtured 
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by his early training, never wholly deserted his mind, as the 
honour he bestowed upon Anaxarchns, the fifty talents he 
sent to Xenocrates, and the immense enthusiasm he dis- 
played over Dandamis and Calanus, go to prove. 

During PhiUp's absence upon a campaign against the 
Byzantines Alexander, who was then sixteen years of age, 
and remained behind in Macedonia as 
B.C. 340-338 Regent of the State and Keeper of the 
Great Seal, suppressed the revolt of the 
Maedi, drove out the native iiiiabitants from the captured 
State, and, estabUshing there a population of mixed nation- 
ahties, named the city Alexandropolis. 

At Chaeroneia, he was present and took part in the battle 
against the Greeks. History records that he was the first 
to break the ranks of the famous Holy 
B.C. 338 Company ® of Thebes. Even in our time people 
point out an ancient oak, on the banks of the 
Cephisus, called Alexander's Oak, close by which he pitched 
his tent upon the eve of battle. Not far off lies the 
cemetery of the Macedonians who fell on that day. 

IX. These deeds of valour naturally roused in Philip's 
heart a great affection for his son, so that it pleased him to 
hear the Macedonians calling Alexander King, and himself 
merely General. Domestic turmoils, however, which arose 
from Philip's further marriages and love intrigues, and 
from the reduction of the kingdom to a somewhat miserable 
plight by the incessant wrangling of the King's harem, 
gave rise to frequent bickerings between him and his son, 
and to violent quarrels, which were enhanced by the 
bitterness with which Olympias, a jealous and revengeful 

• This body was first organised in 378 b.o. It was composed 
of 300 young men of the best families, chosen for their strength 
and courage ; 6uid its fighting order was so arranged that each 
man had beside him an intimate friend. Though first intended 
to supply merely a picked body of first-rank men, circumstances 
led to its being used as a separate regiment. At Chaeroneia, 
Leuctra, and other fields its charges were irresistible. It was 
kept constantly under arms, and maintained at the public ex- 
pense. It was consecrated to the defence of the Cskdmeia. — the 
acropolis of Thebes. Similar bodies existed at Argos (1000 men) 
and at Carthage (2500 men). 
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woman, egged on the young prince. An open rupture be- 
tween them was brought about by the conduct 
B.C. 337 of Attains at the marriage ceremonies of 
Cleopatra, for whom Philip had conceived a 
passion unworthy of his years, and whom, a mere girl 
though she was, he intended to marry. Attains, who was 
her unclcj became intoxicated during the ceremony and 
invited the Macedonians to pray Heaven to bless the union 
of Philip and Cleopatra with a legitimate son as heir of 
the kingdom. Enraged at this insinuation, Alexander 
hurled a cup at him, exclaiming : " You think me a 
bastard, do you, blockhead ? " PhiUp leapt to his feet 
and drew sword upon his son : but happily for both of 
them he stumbled and fell, overcome by choler and wine. 
Alexander heaped insult upon him. " Gentlemen ! " he 
exclaimed, " behold the man who was preparing to cross 
from Europe into Asia, but is upset in crossing from 
one chair to another ! " After this drunken brawl, 
Alexander took his mother, Olympias, and placed her in 
Epirus, while he himself sojourned among the Illjnians. 

Meanwhile Demaratus of Corinth, who was a hereditary 
guest-friend ^^ of the royal house, and possessed on that 
account the right to speak his mind, came to Philip. After 
the first exchange of greetings and courtesies, Phihp asked 
him how far the Greeks had gone towards a mutual 
settlement of their differences. " Well, PhiUp," rephed 
Demaratus, " it certainly becomes you very well to be 
concerned for Greece when you have filled your own 
house with such bitter strife and misery." PhiUp admitted 
the truth of the reproach, and sending to Alexander, 

^® It was the custom in Greece for a family of consideration 
in one State to make a solemn treaty with a family in another 
State, under which members of either family upon visiting the 
State of the other could claim its hospitaUty and protection. 
Relations thus established were hereditary. The person claiming 
the right wa>s called Xenoa. An extension of this system, by 
which some very distinguished family or person became the 
Xenoa of a State, was known by the term Proxenoa, and, from 
one point of view, resembled our custom of giving the " freedom '* 
of a city. As time went on a proxenoa became a regukir diplo- 
matic institution, and bore something of an analogy, in his 
functions, to our consuls and agents. 
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succeeded by the good offices of Demaratus in inducing 
him to return. 

X. Pixodarus, the satrap of Caria, with the object of 
insinuating himself into an alliance with Philip by forming 
a family connection with him, expressed his wiUingness to 
bestow the hand of his eldest daughter upon Amdaeus, 
Philip's son, and sent Aristocritus to Macedonia to treat 
about the matter. These proposals gave rise to further tales 
and baseless calumnies which were poured into Alexander's 
ears by his mother and friends : as though PhiUp were bent 
on securing for Arridaeus this brilliant marriage and power- 
ful connection with a view to his inheriting the kingdom. 

Profoundly agitated by these insinuations, Alexander 
despatchedThessalus,the tragic actor, to Caria to confer with 
Pixodarus and to explain that there were reasons why he 
should give up Arridaeus, who was a bastard and weak of 
intellect, and transfer the proposed alliance to Alexander. 
This proposal was far more gratifying to Pixodarus than his 
own. But Philip, perceiving Alexander on the way to his 
apartment, took with him one of his friends and constant 
companions, Philotas, the son of Parmenio, and going to 
the prince's room, rated him soundly and reviled him with 
bitterness, as a degenerate and unworthy of the blessings 
which surrounded him, if he contemplated with satisfaction 
becoming the son-in-law of a Carian, who was the vassal 
of a barbarian king. Then he wrote to the Corinthians 
bidding them to send him Thessalus bound with fetters. 
Of the young prince's other companions he banished 
from Macedonia Harpalus and Nearchus, and later Erygius 
and Ptolemy, all of whom Alexander subsequently recalled 
and held in the highest consideration. 

Some time after these events, Pausanias was maltreated 
by the direction of Attains and Cleopatra, and, being un- 
able to get redress, assassinated PhiUp. The 
B.C. 336 principal share of blame in this affair fell upon 
the shoulders of Olympias, who, it was said, had 
incited and worked upon the feelings of a youngster 
already filled with resentment. The finger of calumny 
pointed even at Alexander. For Pausanias happened to 
meet him after the outrage and complained bitterly about 
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it, upon which Alexander is said to have quoted that line 
from the Medea : ^^ 

** . . . him who gave the bride away, the bridegroom, and the 
bride." 

However that may be, Alexander sought out the accom- 
plices of the conspiracy and punished them, and was very 
indignant with Olympias for cruelly entreating Cleopatra 
during his absence. 

XI. At twenty years of age, he took into his hands the 

S;ovemment of the kingdom, which brought in its train 
ar-reaching jealousies, deadly hatreds, and perils from 
every quarter of the world. The neighbouring barbarian 
tribes, who longed for their ancestral kingdoms, were 
intolerant of servitude to Macedonia. Though successful in 
crushing Greece by force of arms, Philip had not had time to 
bring her beneath the yoke and tame her spirit : he merely 
subverted and disordered the existing state of things and 
then left them as they were, sorely perplexed and con- 
vulsed by his innovations. The Macedonians were alarmed 
at this crisis of affairs, and considered that Alexander should 
withdraw his hand from Greece and refrain from compulsion; 
with regard to the rebellious tribes, he was urged to recall 
them graciously to their allegiance and to apply soothing 
remedies to the first symptoms of revolution. But Alex- 
ander was of quite a contrary opinion. Fully persuaded 
that, if he abated before the eyes of the world a jot of his 
high purpose, all his subjects would rise against him, he 
set himself with a haughty courage to win security and 
safety for his kingdom. Accordingly he put an end to the 
disturbances and war-clouds among the barbarians by 
making a rapid march as far as the Danube, where he 
crushed Syrmus, the King of the Triballi, in a 
B.C. 335 great battle. Then hearing that the Thebans 
had raised the standard of revolt and that the 
Athenians had thrown in their lot with them, he led his 
army without hesitation through the pass of Thermopylae, 
exclaiming that he wanted Demosthenes, who had called 
^^ The famous play of Euripides. Alexander quoted the end 
of the passage, but the imputation springs from the context, 
which runs : '* I have learnt 'tis thy design to punish," etc. 
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him a boy while he was among the Illyrians and Triballi 
and a youth when he lay in Thessaly, to see him clearly 
as a full-grown man before the walls of Athens. Carrying 
his army right up to the gates of Thebes, and demanding 
the surrender of Phoenix and Prothytas, he offered an 
amnesty for past transactions and proclaimed a free pardon 
for those who deserted to him. The Thebans on their side 
demanded the surrender of Philotas and Antipater, and 
summoned all who wished to aid the liberty of Greece to 
range themselves beneath their banner. Then Alexander 
turned the Macedonians to war. Though outmatched, the 
Theban arms, opposed to enemies many times their superiors 
in number, maintained the struggle with valour and deter- 
mination. At last the Macedonian garrison, abandoning the 
Cadmeia,^^ fell upon their rear, and most of the Thebans, 
completely surrounded, fell where they fought. The city 
was captured, sacked, and razed to the groimd. 

Alexander thus achieved, as he anticipated, his general 
object — the pacification of the Greeks who were stunned 
and cowering beneath the tremendous blow — and also his 
special object — to give the impression that he was doing 
a favour to his allies, the Phocians and Plataeans, who had 
made accusations against Thebes. Exempting all the 
priests, the guest-friends of the Macedonians, the descend- 
ants of Pindar, and the opponents of those who voted for 
the revolt, he delivered into slavery the rest of the Thebans 
to the number of about 30,000. Over 6000 had been 
killed in battle. 

XII. Amidst the many and cruel afilictions which 
possessed the city of Thebes, certain Thracian soldiers 
broke into the house of Timocleia, a lady of eminent posi- 
tion and virtue, and plundered her property. Their 
leader dishonoured her and, after the outrage, inquired 
whether she chanced to have any gold or silver hidden 
away. She acknowledged that she had, and, taking him 

^* The acropolis of Thebes — an eminence of no great height, 
and said to have been the original foundation of Cadmus. As 
it commanded the town, it was the natxural position for a hostile 
garrison, which had been placed there by Philip of Ma.cedon 
after his defeat of the Thebans at Chaeroneia in 388 b.o. 
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by himself into the garden, showed him a well down which, 
she said, she had thrown all her most valuable possessions, 
when the city was captured. As the Thracian was leaning 
over and peering down the well, Timocleia, who stood 
behind him, pushed him in, and pelted him to death with 
showers of stones. She was seized by the Thracian soldiers, 
and dragged bound to Alexander. As she followed her 
captors without fear or tremor, her air and gait from the 
first were clearly those of some personage of distinction 
and breeding. In reply to the King's inquiry as to her name 
and status, she answered that she was the sister of Thea- 
genes, who had taken the field against Philip in defence of 
the liberty of Greece, and had been in command at 
Chaeroneia, where he fell. Alexander, admiring the bold- 
ness both of her answer and of the deed of which she was 
accused, ordered her and her children to be set at liberty. 

XIII. The Athenians submitted to an armistice, although 
they felt deeply the catastrophe which had befallen at 
Thebes. Indeed in their anguish they abandoned the 
feast of the Eleusinian mysteries, which they were engaged 
in celebrating,^^ and'displayed to the refugees who crowded 
into the city, every kindness which humanity could suggest. 
Alexander, either because his rage, Uke that of a Uon, 
was sated at last, or because he wished to counteract the 
effects of his barbarity and ruthlessness by a generous 
action, not only acquitted the Athenians of all blame, but 
even bade them give good heed to their affairs with a view 
to their securing supremacy in Greece if anything should 
happen to himself. 

In later days, however, the calamity which he brought 
upon the Thebans is said to have caused him frequent 
pangs of remorse, and to account for his greater clemency 
to many other peoples. Without doubt he attributed to 
the wrath and vengeance of Dionysus both the murder of 
Cleitus, while in his cups, and the cowardly conduct of the 

^3 The solemn festival of the Eleusinian mysteries involved 
aprocession to the town Eleusis, some fifteen miles from Athens. 
This circumstance alone, apart from any sympathy for the 
Thebans, would render the abandonment of the festival ad- 
visable when a victorious enemy was at the gates of Attica. 
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Macedonians, who, seeming to prefer that his expedition 
and his glory should remain imperfect, refused to advance 
against the Indians. And there was not a Theban, who 
survived the disaster, who afterwards failed to obtain from 
him whatever favour he required and solicited. Such is 
the history of the Theban affair. 

XIV. A conference of Greeks was held at the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and it was decided to join Alexander in his 
expedition against the Persians. The Bang was appointed 
conmiander-in-chief. Many statesmen and philosophers 
waited upon him to tender their congratulations, and 
Alexander expected that Diogenes of Sinope, who was 
staying at Corinth, would do the same. Since, however, 
that remarkable philosopher, taking very small account of 
Alexander, remained quietly in the Craneium,^* the King 
went in person to see lum. Diogenes happened to be Ijnug 
in the sunshine, and when he saw so great a crowd ap- 
proaching sat up a httle and stared at Alexander. The 
King greeted him and addressed him, inquiring if he had 
need of anything. " Just stand a little out of the sunshine,' ' 
replied Diogenes. Alexander, it is said, was so impressed 
by this reply, and so filled with admiration at the con- 
temptuous manner in which he had been treated, and at 
the magnanimity of the philosopher, that, as they went 
away and his courtiers were laughing and jesting over the 
circumstance, he remarked : " Seriously, if I were, not 
Alexander, I would have been Diogenes." 

After this, the King proceeded to Delphi with the in- 
tention of consulting the oracle touching his campaign 
against the Persians. As it happened, the days upon which 
he presented himself were forbidden days, when it was not 
lawiul to deliver oracles. Alexander first sent and sum- 
moned the prophetess to his presence. But when she 
refused his request and quoted the law in justification of 
her refusal, Alexander went up to the Temple dragging 
the priestess with him by force ; and she, apparently 
overcome by his violence, exclaimed : " Thou art in- 
vincible, my son ! " Upon hearing these words, Alexander 

^* A suburb of Corinth. 
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assured her that he needed no further oracle, but had 
received from her the response he desired. 

When he started upon the expedition many portents 
were vouchsafed by Heaven : but the most important of 
all was the profuse sweat which, during these 
B.C. 334 days, bathed the cypress-wood statue of Orpheus 
at Libethra. The alarm expressed at this por- 
tent was universal. But Aristander bade Alexander be of 
good courage, since the portent really meant that he 
would accomplish deeds illustrious and famed in song, which 
would cost the poets and bards who sung them much sweat 
and toil. 

XV. Upon the smallest computation, the number of his 
army is recorded as 30,000 foot and 4000 horse and upon 
the highest, as 43,000 foot and 5000 horse. According to 
Aristobulus, Alexander had at his disposal, for the mainten- 
ance of these troops, a sum no larger than 80 talents,^* 
while, according to Duris, he possessed sufficient supplies 
to maintain his army for thirty days only. Onesicritus 
tells us that, in addition to what he had, he incurred 
a debt of 200 talents. Nevertheless, though starting with 
such slender and restricted resources, he did not go on 
board his vessel, before he had inquired into the private 
circumstances of all his companions, and had given to one a 
farm, to another a village, and to another the revenue of 
some town or the tolls of some harbour. When at last 
almost all the royal estates had been allotted and disposed 
of, Perdiccas asked : " But what do you leave for yourself, 
sire?" "Hopes!" replied Alexander. "Yes," said 
Perdiccas, "but we who share your campaign will also 
share those hopes." 

Perdiccas begged to be excused from accepting the pro- 
perty allotted to him, and some others of the King's friends 
did the same. Tet upon those who accepted or sohcited 
favours he eagerly bestowed them, and thus distributed 
and disposed of the greater part of his estates in Macedonia. 

Having landed in Asia, he went up to Iliimi where he 
offered sacrifices to Athene and libations to the Heroes.^* 

" A talent was equal to about £200. 

^* The great Greek warriors of the Trojan war. 
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He anointed with oil^^ Achilles' monument, and after 
racing up it with his friends, naked as the custom is, he 
laid a garland upon it, congratulating the hero the while 
because in Ufe he had found a trusty triend,^^ and in death 
a mighty herald^® to proclaim his deeds. While he was 
going about the city sightseeing, someone asked him if he 
cared to see the lyre of Alexander.^® The King replied that 
he set very Uttle store by Alexander's l3rre, but he would 
fain see the lyre of Achilles upon which that hero used to 
sing the glories and the deeds of the brave.^i 

XVI. Meanwhile Darius' generals had assembled a great 
army and disposed themselves so as to command the passage 
of the Granicus. As this position was, as it were, the gate 
of Asia, a battle at that point with a view to securing an 
entrance into the country and a base of operations was 
probably unavoidable. The depth of the river, however, 
and the rugged and uneven nature of the farther banks, upon 
which it was necessary to effect a landing in face of the 
enemy, gave apprehensions to the majority of the Mace- 
donians ; while some of them considered that the restriction 
which custom placed upon the season for war should be 
observed. iFor it was contrary to the usual practice of 
the Macedonian kings to lead out their army in the month 
Daesius.^ Alexander met this objection by ordering them 
to regard the month as a second Artemisius.^^ 

In view of the lateness of the hour, Parmenio endeav- 
oured to restrain the ELing from risking a battle. Alexander 
repUed that he would be ashamed to look upon the Helles- 
pont if, after crossing it, he were afraid of the Granicus. 
With these words, he threw himself into the stream with 
thirteen troops of horse. He charged in face of the enemy's 
fire, through the stream which swept and seethed about 

^'^ A religious oeremonial of the 6uicients — one of the super- 
stitious practices of the " superstitious man '* in the Characters 
of Theophrastus. 

18 Patroolus. " Homer. 

^ i.e. Paris, whose intrigue with Helen was the cause of 
the Trojan war. 

^ As he is represented doing in the ninth book of the Iliad. 

^ From middle of May to middle of June. 

23 From the middle of March to the middle of April. 
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him, right up to the steep bank bristling with armed horse- 
men. His leadership seemed inspired rather by a desperate 
frenzy than by sound judgment. He clung on, however, 
to the ford, and at last, after a hard and well-fought fight, 
secured a foothold upon the opposite banks. As these 
were all wet and sHppery with mud, his ranks were immedi- 
ately thrown into confusion. He was obhged to fight and 
engage, hand to hand, an enemy who attacked him, before 
his troops, which kept crossing the river, could be reduced 
to any order. The Persians charged with loud shouts, and, 
riding up alongside the Macedonians, made play with their 
spears ; and when these were broken, resorted to their 
swords. Many pressed hard upon Alexander, whom his 
shield and helmet-crest, on either side of which rose a very 
large and conspicuous white plume, rendered a marked 
man. A javelin struck him upon the joint of his cuirass, 
but did not inflict a wound. Then Rhoesaces and Spithri- 
dates, the Persian generals, spurred against him both at 
once. He evaded Spithridates, and dealt Bhoesaces a 
terrific blow upon the breastplate. His spear was shattered : 
he snatched his sword from its scabbard. As the two 
combatants closed Spithridates came riding up upon the 
flank, and hastily raising himseU in his saddle, dealt 
Alexander a blow with his battle-axe. The King's crest 
and one of his plumes was torn away : his helmet just 
managed to resist the force of the blow, which was so great 
that the blade of the axe grazed the hair of his head. 
Spithridates was raising his axe to deal a second blow, 
when Black Cleitus drove a spear through his body and 
forestalled the stroke. At the same moment Bhoesaces 
fell beneath a blow from Alexander's sword. 

Meanwhile, as the cavalry battle was being sternly 
contested and the issue hung in perilous uncertainty, 
the Macedonian phalanx^* crossed the river, and the infantry 

** See Polybius, xviii. 12. The distinguishing feature of the 
Macedonian phalanx wad the great length of its spears — fourteen 
feet — which enabled the spear heads of the third and fourth 
ranks to protrude beyond the first. It fought in deep, serried 
columns, and completely crushed, by its weight, the ordinary 
formation of Greek hopUtes. 
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forces came into action. The Persians did not stand their 
ground with courage or for long, but, with the exception of 
the Greek mercenaries, soon broke and fled. The Greeks 
rallied upon a hill-top, and demanded from Alexander 
pledges for their security in case of surrender. The King, 
however, influenced by fury rather than by reason, hurled 
himself upon them. His horse, not Bucephalus but another, 
its flank pierced by a sword thrust, fell beneath him. And 
it was in this engagement, as it turned out, that the 
majority of those who were killed and woimded in the 
battle faced and met their fate : for here only they en- 
countered troops who were skilled in war and fought with 
the courage of despair. 

Of the Persian infantry, 20,000 are said to have fallen, 
and of the cavalry, 2500.2^ Out of Alexander's army, 
according to Aristobulus, only thirty- four in all were 
killed, of whom nine were infantrymen.^^ Alexander 
commanded that bronze statues of these heroes, which 
Lysippus had executed, should be erected in their honour.^^ 
The King made both special and general acknowledgment 
of the part taken by the Greeks in this victory, first, by 
sending to the Athenians 300 shields taken from prisoners, 
and then by ordering to be engraved upon the rest of the 
spoils the following most ingratiating inscription : — " Won 
by Alexander the son of Philip and by the Greeks, excepting 
the Lacedaemonians, from the foreign peoples who inhabit 
Asia." All the drinking ^essels, and purple cloth, and 
such like things, which were taken from the Persians, he 
sent with few exceptions tjihis mother. 

XVII. This battle made a great and immediate change 
in the face of afiairs so far as Alexander was concerned. 

2» Diodorus and some MSS. of Plutarch ffive 10,000 foot. 
Diodorus gives 2000 as the number of cavalry killed, and Arrieoi 
only 1000. 

* According to Arrian, twenty-five of the King's friends were 
killed, more than sixty of the other cavalry, and thirty infantry* 

^ Quintus Curtius states that the statues were erected in 
honour of twenty-five cavalrymen only, who, early in the en- 
gagement, fell in a gallant stand against overwhelming odds. 
They were set up in the city of Dia, and were, many years 
afterwards, removed to Bome. 
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He received the capitulation of Sardis, the seaward bul- 
wark of the Persian Empire, and acquired control of 
other important posts. HaUcamassus and Miletus alone 
offered resistance : but he carried them by storm and 
subdued all the country round about them. This done, 
he felt some hesitation as to his next move. At one 
moment he felt impelled to stake everything upon a battle 
with Darius himself ; at another he would resolve to 
devote his attention to the settlement of affairs upon the 
coast and the amassing of treasure, and to refrain from 
marching inland against Darius until he had thus acquired 
further experience and strength. 

There is a spring in Lycia, near the city of Zanthios 
which, as the story goes, changed its course of its own 
accord about the time of which we are speaking, and, in 
overflowing, threw up from its depths a bronze tablet upon 
which were engraved some archaic characters, setting forth 
that the Persian Empire would cease for ever when de- 
stroyed by the hands of Greeks. Elated at this dis- 
covery, Alexander hastened to sweep his enemies from the 
seaboard as far as Phoenicia and GiHcia. Many historians 
have found in his rapid march through Pamphylia a subject 
for some awe-inspiring and inflated writing, as if by some 
divine favour the sea, whose crested billows at other times 
always beat from the open main upon this spot, and rarely 
leave eicposed the slender ledge of rock which skirts the 
steep and rugged face of the cliff, had receded for the 
special benefit of Alexander.^^ Menander refers to this 
marvellous episode and makes fun of it in one of his 
comedies : 

" How Alexandrine this ! I want a man : 
Spontaneously will he curive. There's need to cross 
Ilirough tide and wave some spot, lo 1 then 
The spot is passable— for me.** 

Alexander himself in his letters made no such great 
miracle out of the circumstance, and merely, states that 

^ Strabo informs us that the road along the seashore at the 
foot of Mount Climax was dry at low water but covered at 
high tide. He adds that Alexander was too impatient to await 
the falling of the tide, cuid marched his army through the sea. 
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starting from Phaselis, he repaired the road called Climax 
and passed along it. 

The necessity for repairing this road led him to spend a 
longer time in Phaselis than he intended : and it was during 
his stay there that he noticed a statue of Theodectes, 
a native of Phaselis who was dead, standing in the market- 
place. After dinner one evening, having dnmk deeply, 
he sallied out with a party of revellers and covered the 
statue with garlands, thus in jest paying a not ungraceful 
compliment to the intimacy which, thanks to Aristotle 
and his teaching, he felt for that great man. 

XVIII. After this he reduced the revolted Pisidian« 
and subdued Phrygia. Upon receiving the capitulation of 

the city of Gordium, said to have been the 
B.C. 333 metropolis of Midas of old, he saw the famous 

waggon, bound about with rope made of the 
bark of the cornel- tree, and was told the story relating to 
it, in which the natives had entire beUef , namely, that the 
man who loosed the cords was fated to be king of all the 
world. Many historians say that the ends of the cords were 
so completely hidden and the cords themselves so inter- 
twined in countless twists and coils, that Alexander, finding 
no way to untie them, cut the knot with his sword, and 
numerous ends appeared from the knot thus severed. But 
Aristobulus positively affirms that Alexander easily untied 
the knot by removing from the shaft the pin to which the 
yoke band was attached, and so drawing off the yoke itself. 
Proceeding thence, Alexander annexed the country of 
the Paphlagonians and Cappadocians, and received news 

of the death of Memnon. This officer, of all 
B.C. 333 Darius' commanders upon the sea-coast, was 

most likely to cause Alexander considerable 
trouble, delay, and uneasiness ; so that his death gave the 
King great encouragement for the prosecution of his inland 
campaign. Darius had already advanced from Susa towards 
the coast. The number of his army — 600,000 fighting men 
were under his leadership — put him in high spirits, and his 
confidence was reassured by a dream, upon which the wise 
men set an interpretation more gratifying than probable. 
He imagined he saw the Macedonian phalanx consumed with 
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fire, wMle Alexander, wearing the robe which he, Darius, used 
formerly to wear as King's courier, waited upon him : then 
Alexander passed into the Temple of Baal and disappeared. 
To my mind, God clearly indicated by these signs that thd 
star of the Macedonians was shining bright and lustrous, 
and that Alexander, though he should rule over Asia just as 
Darius, who rose from a courier's place to the throne, had 
ruled, would soon leave life and glory far behind him. 

XIX. Darius was still further encouraged by the long 
stay which Alexander made in Cilicia, and accused the 
Macedonian King of cowardice. As a matter of fact, this 
waste of time was due to an illness, which befell him as 
the result, some say, of the hardships of the campaign, 
but others, of his having bathed in the river Cydnus when it 
was frozen. All his physicians imagined that the critical 
condition of the patient was past all cure : they were 
alarmed at the thought of the censure which they would 
incur from the Macedonians in the event of failure ; so 
not one of them had the courage to attempt a treatment. 
Philip, the Acarnanian, however, saw how bad the Bling's 
plight was. Putting implicit trust in his friendship, and 
considering that he would be guilty of a craven act in 
refusing, when the King's life was in danger, to accept the 
responsibility of bringing him help and succour until the 
last resort of medical art was exhausted, he set himself to 
prepare a drug, and persuaded the Bling, who was eager to 
get well in order to prosecute the war, to be patient and 
take the medicine. 

Meanwhile Parmenio wrote to Alexander from the camp, 
warning him to be on his guard against Philip, who, he said, 
had been suborned by Darius to remove the Bang, upon 
promise of receiving immense bribes and the hand of his 
daughter in marriage. Alexander read the letter and with- 
out showing it to any of his friends, put it beneath his 
pillow. When the proper moment arrived, Philip, accom- 
panied by the King's fnends, entered his chamber carrying 
the potion in a cup. Alexander handed him the letter 
and at the same time took the medicine freely and without 
the slightest show of suspicion. It was a strange and 
dramatic scene. The one was reading the letter, the other 
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drinking the potion : then both at once looked steadfastly 
each into the other's eyes though with very difierent 
expressions. Alexander's radiant and unruffled counten- 
ance openly displayed his. regard for and confidence in 
PhiUp : while the physician, dismayed at the base imputa- 
tion put upon him, first raised his hand to heaven and called 
the gods to witness, and then flinging himself down beside 
Alexander's bed, implored the Sang to be of good courage 
and to put faith in him. The cause of his agitation was 
obvious : for the drug immediately got complete control 
of the King's body, and suppressed and reduced the physical 
powers to their lowest ebb, so much so indeed that the 
power of speech deserted him, and, coma supervening, 
the signs of continued consciousness became almost imper- 
ceptible. Beneath Philip's treatment, however, the King 
made a rapid recovery, and when he was convalescent 
showed himself to the Macedonians, whose despondency was 
not abated until they had set eyes upon his person. 

XX. There happened to be in Darius' army a certain 
Macedonian refugee, Amyntas by name, who was not 

ignorant of Alexander's genius. Observing that 
B.C. 333 Darius was pushing his march against Alexander 

through the narrow mountain defiles, Ajnyntas 
besought the Persian Eling to remain where he was and to 
give battle upon the plains, the spacious expanse of which 
would be an advantage to so huge an army in fighting 
inferior numbers. Darius repUed that he was afraid lest the 
enemy should run away and escape him, and Alexander slip 
through his fingers. ** Well, so far as Alexander is con- 
cerned," replied Amyntas, " you need not be alarmed, sire. 
He will march against you : he is already almost upon the 
road." The representations of Amyntas, however, were 
of no avail. Darius struck camp and was marching into 
CiUcia at the very moment when Alexander was entering 
Syria in search of him. Missing each other in the night, both 
began to retrace their steps. Alexander, deUghted at his 
good fortune, was anxious to encounter the enemy while 
still embarrassed in the mountain passes : Darius was 
eager to recover his former camping- ground and to dis- 
entangle his army from the defiles. He had already re- 
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cognised his mistake in throwing himself into a country 
which the inlets of the sea, the height of the mountains, 
and the river Pinarus which intersected it, rendered im- 
practicable for cavalry, and which, affording but widely 
scattered positions for the occupation of his troops, favoured 
the inferior numbers of the enemy. 

Chance thus gave Alexander the advantage of position : 
but he took care, by exercise of strategy, to improve upon 
the gifts of fortune and to better his chances of victory. 
Though completely outnumbered by the enormous host of 
Persians, he allowed them no opportunity of making an 
enveloping movement. He threw out his left beyond the 
enemy's right, and, heading in person a charge upon their 
flank, routed all the Persian regiments which opposed him. 
He himself fought in the front ranks and received a sword 
wound in the thigh, which, according to Chares, was dealt 
him by Darius in a hand-to-hand fight. Alexander, how- 
ever, in iiif orming Antipater of the battle, did not say who 
it was that wounded lam, but merely wrote that he had 
received a sword cut on the thigh but did not suffer any 
inconvenience from the wound. 

In spite of this complete victory and the overthrow of 
more than 110,000 of the enemy, Alexander failed to capture 
Darius, who had got a start of some four or five furlongs ; 
so he contented himself with taking the Persian's chariot 
and bow and returned to the Macedonian camp. Here he 
found his soldiers engaged in removing from the Persian 
camp an abundance of rich plunder, the quantity of which 
struck them as excessive, even though the Persians had come 
lightly equipped for fighting purposes and had left the bulk 
of their appurtenances behind them in Damascus. The 
soldiers had reserved for the King himself the tent of Darius 
which was crowded with a brilliant retinue of servants and 
loaded with valuables and every comfort and convenience. 

Alexander immediately doffed his armour, and as he 
stepped into the bath, remarked : " Now let us wash off 
the sweat of battle in Darius' bath." " By Zeus, no ! " 
exclaimed one of his companions, '' in Alexander's ! The 
goods of the vanquished are and must be called the property 
of the conqueror." 
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When he had looked at the bowls and pitchers and 
catddrons and chests, all of solid gold and exquisitely 
worked, and had enjoyed the delightftd fragrance which, 
given off by scents and spices, pervaded the inner chamber, 
he passed thence into the tent itself, the height and size 
of which and the splendour of the couch and tables and of 
the appointments of the repast which awaited him, were 
a marvel to behold. Alexander looked at his companions. 
" Such apparently it was," he said, " to be the Great King." 

XXI. While he was engaged at dinner, someone told 
him that the mother, wife, and two young daughters of 
Darius had been brought in among the prisoners, and that 
the sight of Darius' chariot and weapons had set them 
wailing and beating their breasts, under the impression 
that the Persian King had been slain. Alexander hesitated 
for a short time, moved more deeply by the thought of their 
misfortune than of his own success : then he despatched 
Leonnatus with orders to inform the princesses that Darius 
was not dead and that they had no cause to be afraid of 
Alexander ; for, though he was fighting Darius with the 
object of wresting his empire from him, the royal ladies 
would continue to enjoy all the privileges they possessed 
while Darius still held the crown. Mild and generous as 
this message to the princesses obviously was, he went still 
further in the humanity of his actions towards them. He 
surrendered to them the corpses of all Persians to whose 
obsequies they desired to attend, and permitted them to 
select from the spoil and to use, such raiment and other 
decoration as they needed for the purpose. He did not 
make the slightest reduction in the retinue and state to 
which they were accustomed ; while they enjoyed pensions 
even larger than before. But the noblest and most kingly 
favour, which he bestowed upon these high-born ladies, his 
prisoners, was to protect their modesty from any insulting 
word and from the suggestion or suspicion of outrage. 
They passed their time secluded and unseen by any but 
themselves, as though they had found asylum in some 
temple or some holy nunnery, and not in an enemy's camp. 
Yet it is said that the wife of Darius was by far the most 
beautiful of queens, just as Darius himself was the hand- 
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somest and finest of men, and tliat the daughters resembled 
their parents. But Alexander, as it seems, never laid hand 
upon them nor knew any woman, except Barsine, before 
hja marriage, because he considered it more princely to be ^ 
master of himself than conqueror of his enemies. Barsine, 
who was left a widow after the death of Memnon, had been 
captured at Damascus. She was a woman well versed in 
Greek culture, of pleasant manners and acknowledged to 
be the daughter of Artabazus, who was the son of a daughter 
of a former Persian king. According to Aristobulus, it 
was Parmenio who urged Alexander to take to himself 
this woman of beauty and breeding. When Alexander 
observed that all the other female prisoners were remark- 
able in beauty of face and figure, he observed jestingly : 
** What eyesores the Persian women are ! " Setting off 
the inner beauty of his own self-continence and moderation 
against the outer beauty of their forms, he passed them 
by as though they were mere hfeless statues. 

XXII, Philoxenus, his lieutenant in the maritime pro- 
vinces, wrote saying that there was with him one Theo- 
dorus of Tarentum who had for sale two boys of extra- 
ordinary beauty, and inquiring whether he should purchase 
them. Alexander was bitterly incensed, and time and 
again asked his friends in an angry voice, what infamy 
Philoxenus had ever known him guilty of, that he dared 
proffer such a scandalous proposal. He also wrote to 
Philoxenus himself, censuring him severely and command- 
ing him to send Theodorus and his baggages to perdition. 
Hagnon who had written that he desired to purchase and 
bring to him Crobylus, who was much thought of at Corinth, 
likewise received from him a reprimand. Learning that 
two Macedonians, Damon and Timotheus, serving under 
the command of Parmenio, had seduced the wives of certain 
mercenaries, he wrote to Parmenio and commanded him, 
if the Macedonians were convicted, to have them punished 
and executed as no better than wild beasts bent upon the 
destruction of mankind. In this letter he recites his own 
conduct as an example : " So far as I am concerned," he 
wrote, " I could not be accused of having set eyes, or having 
wished to set eyes, upon Darius' wife : on the contrary, 
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I have refused even to listen to those who spoke to me of 
her beauty." He was wont to say that sleep and love made 
him realise better than anything else his own mortaUty, 
since the efiect both of work and of pleasure upon the 
physical powers was due to one and the same infirmity. 

In appetite also he was particularly temperate, as he 
proved on many occasions, and notably in the words he 
addressed to Ada, whom he had adopted as his mother, and 
made queen of Caria. Solicitous for his comfort, she was 
in the habit of fiending to him every day quantities of 
cooked meats and pastries, and at last provided bim with 
cooks and bakers whose abilities were reputed to be of the 
highest. Alexander told her that he had no need of them : 
since Leonidas, his old tutor, had suppUed him with still 
better cooks, to wit, for breakfast, a night's traveUing, 
and for dinner, a scanty breakfast. *' This is the same 
man," he continued, '' who used to go and turn out the 
lockers which held my bedding and clothes, to see that my 
mother had not placed therein for my use some luxury or 
superfluity." 

XXIII. He was Ukewise less addicted to wine than he 
appeared to be. He got his reputation as a wine-bibber 
owing to the length of time he lingered over each cup, 
though he was more engaged in talking than in drinking : 
for he was at all times prone to lengthy discourse. Yet 
this only occurred when he had abundance of leisure : for 
when there was work to be done, neither wine or sleep or 
amusement or marriage or any pleasure of the eye de- 
tained him, as they have detained other generals. His life 
proves as much : since that short span of years, for which 
he lived, is crowded with the countless and majestic fruits 
of his activity. 

In his times of leisure, as soon as he arose, he ofiered 
sacrifice to the gods, and immediately afterwards sat down 
to breakfast. The rest of the day he used to spend at the 
chase, or in settlement of disputes, or in composing some 
note upon the art of war, or in reading. If he were upon a 
march which was not very urgent, he used to practise 
shooting as he walked, or getting on and oft a chariot in 
rapid motion. Frequently he indulged, as a pastime, in 
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fox-bunting and fowling, as we may gather from the 
Gazette.^ After taking a rest, he used to devote himself 
to the pleasures of the bath and of unguents, and would 
inquire of the superintendents of the kitchen, whether 
dinner was quite ready. It used to be late and quite dark, 
when he at last sat down and began dinner. The care and 
close attention which he displayed at table, to see that all 
his guests were equally and fully served, were simply mar- 
veUous. His love of chatting, as we have said, led him to 
dally over the wine. Though at other times he was the 
most charming of kings as a companion and was possessed 
of every grace, in his cups his braggart manner and blatant 
mihtarism made his company unpleasant. He surrendered 
himself to his boastful humour, and would allow himself 
to be ridden, like a horse, by his flatterers, whose conduct 
irritated the more refined among his guests who were un- 
willing either to compete with his flatterers or to fall be- 
hind them in the ardour of their praise. For of the two 
alternatives, one struck them as degrading, while the other 
was fraught with danger. When the drinking bout was 
over, he would have a bath and often remain in bed until 
midday. Indeed he sometimes passed the whole day in 



Yet he was so moderate in his enjoyment of delicacies 
that he would send as presents to each of his friends the 
rarest fruits and fish which were constantly being sent up 
to him from the coast, and would often omit to keep any 
for himself. Nevertheless his dinners were always done in 
good style ; and, as the increase in his expenditure kept 
pace with his success, every dinner at last came to cost him 
10,000 drachmas.^ There it stood: and the expenditure 

^ Little is known as to the scope and nature of this daily 
publication. Plutarch and other writers refer to it, and quote 
from it fairly extensively. It is only possible to say with cer- 
tcunty that it contained a detailed account of the King's pro- 
ceedings during the day. It was not a private diary. Possibly 
copies of it were sent, like the Roman Ada diuma of a later 
day, to various parts of the Msicedonian Empire, and, no doubt, 
it was posted up in a public position in tne camp for the in- 
formation of the troops. 

» About £240. 
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of those who entertained the Eling, was limited to that 
amount. 

XXIV. After the battle at Issus Alexander sent a detach- 
ment to Damascus and secured the treasures and appurten- 
ances of the Persians as well as their children and wives. 
The greater part of this booty went to enrich the Thessalian 
cavalry : for it was with the avowed object of giving these 
brave fellows who had been conspicuous in the battle, an 
opportunity of enriching themselves, that Alexander had 
sent them upon this service. The rest of the army was 
glutted with booty. This was the first occasion upon 
which the Macedonians had handled foreign gold and silver 
and tasted the delights of foreign women and luxury ; and 
now they were as keen as hounds who have picked up a 
scent, to pursue and run to earth the whole wealth of 
Persia. 

Alexander, however, determined to start by making him- 
self master of the seaboard. The respective Kings of Cyprus 
and of Phoenicia waited upon him and surrendered their 
kingdoms. Tyre in Phoenicia alone held out, 
B.C. 332 Alexander laid Tyre under siege for seven 
months, essaying the walls with mounds and 
artillery, and blockading the town on the seaward side 
with 200 triremes. During the siege he dreamt that Heracles 
stretched out his hand to lam from the city wall and invited 
him to enter. At the same time many Tjrrians dreamt they 
heard Apollo declare that he would go over to Alexander, 
as he was displeased at the way in which things were being 
conducted in the city. The T3rrians treated the god as they 
would have treated anyone whom they had taken in the 
act of deserting to the enemy. They loaded his statue with 
chains and riveted it to the pedestal. The god himself 
they nicknamed Alexandristes. 

Alexander had also another vision. He dreamt he saw 
a satyr gambolling in the distance, which, when he wished 
to catch it, slipped away and fled. At last, alter much 
coaxing and pursuing, it came to his hands. The sooth- 
sayers gave him a not unconviiicing interpretation of this 
dream. They divided up the word Satyrus, and asserted 
that it meant " Tyre will be thine." At the present day 
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people point out a certain spring as that near whicli Alex- 
ander saw the sat3rr in his dreams. 

While the siege was progressing, Alexander made an 
expedition against the Arabs who dwelt near Mount Antih- 
banus. Upon this occasion he ran a great risk of his hf e, on 
account of his tutor Lysimachus, who, saying that he had 
the advantage of Phoenix both in vigour and in years, 
had insisted upon accompan3dng him. Upon reaching the 
mountains Lysimachus had dismounted and was proceed- 
ing on foot. Meanwhile all the others had marched on 
far ahead. Evening was now drawing in and the enemy 
were close at hand : so that Alexander could not find it in 
his heart to leave Lysimachus behind, worn out as he was 
and burdened with the weight of years. So, while he en- 
couraged and helped the old man along, he failed to notice 
that he had been separated from his army and was left 
with a mere handful of men to pass a dark and very chilly 
night in an exposed situation. Then, in the distance he 
saw the enemy's numerous camp-fires blazing here and 
there. Confident in his physical agiUty, and at all times 
ready by personal exertion to reUeve the difficulties of his 
subjects, he ran towards the Arabs who were lighting their 
fire most nearly to them. Cutting down two of them who 
were seated by the blazing logs, he snatched up a faggot 
and carried it back to his own party, who then proceeded 
to build up an enormous fire. This so terrified the neigh- 
bouring Arabs that they fled, and it checked the advance 
of the rest : so that Alexander and his people bivouacked 
without disturbance. Such is the account given by Chares. 

XXV. The termination of the siege came about in the 
following manner. Alexander had allowed the greater 
part of his army a rest to recover from the continual fighting 
of the preceding days, though he kept some small detach- 
ments engaged before the ramparts, so that the enemy 
might have no respite. Aristander, the soothsayer, per- 
formed a sacrifice, and, when he had observed the omens, 
declared to the bystanders with more than his usual con- 
fidence, that the city would certainly be taken in that month. 
As it was then the last day of the month, this prophecy 
gave rise to some laughter and derision. But the King, 
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perceiving the soothsayer's dUemma and being always a 
zealous supporter of the prophetic art, commanded that 
that day should no longer be reckoned as the thirtieth day 
of the month but as the twenty-third. The call to arms 
was then sounded : and a more vigorous attack was made 
upon the walls than had originaUy been intended. The 
onslaught was magnificent : even the camp guards 
deserted their posts to join in the charge and support 
their comrades. The Tyrians gave up the struggle : 
and Tyre fell into Alexander's hands upon the very day 
named by the soothsayer. 

While he was subsequently engaged in besieging Gaza, 
the largest city in Syria, a clod of earth, dropped by a bird, 
fell upon his shoulder. The bird, alighting upon one of 
the engines, was caught unawares in the mesh of fibres 
which was employed to twist the ropes. The sequel of 
this portent also was just as Aristander foretold. For 
Alexander was wounded on the shoulder, but took the city. 

Much of the booty was despatched to Olympias, to 
Cleopatra, and to various friends ; while to Leonidas, his 
tutor, the King sent 500 talents' weight ®^ of frankincense 
and 100 of myrrh, in recollection of a boyish aspiration. 
For, one day, it seems, at a sacrifice, Leonidas had noticed 
Alexander taking up incense in both hands and putting 
it upon the fire, and had said to him : " When you have 
conquered the land where spices grow, Alexander, you 
shall offer incense thus bountifully : but for the present 
use sparingly what you have ! " Accordingly Alexander 
wrote to him upon this occasion : " We have sent you a 
great store of frankincense and myrrh, that you may 
cease being stingy towards the gods." 

XXVI. Upon a casket being brought to him, which 
seemed particularly precious even to eyes accustomed 
to the treasures and equipage of Darius, Alexander asked 
his friends what object of particular virtue they considered 
should be set therein. Numerous suggestions were made : 
but the King cut them short with the statement that he 
would keep his copy of the lUad deposited in the casket. 

There is much trustworthy evidence for this story. And 
'^ A talent was about 58 lbs. avoirdupois. 
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if what the Alexandrians say, upon the woid of Heracleides, 
is true, Homer was no idle or unproductive companion 
in his wars. For according to these people, after he had 
conquered Egypt, Alexander wished to found a great and 
populous Greek city and to call it after his own name. 
With the advice of his architects he had marked out a cer- 
tain area of unprecedented size, and was proceeding to 
enclose it. But in the night, as he slept, he saw an extra- 
ordinary vision. There appeared to him an aged man, 
with long silvery locks and of venerable aspect, who stood 
by his side and pronounced the following words : — 

" There lies an island 'mid the thundering main, 
OfE Egypt's coast. Men call it Pharos Isle." ^2 

As soon as he arose, Alexander went to Pharos, which at 
that time was still an island situated a little above the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile, though at the present day it is 
attached to the mainland by a mole. Here, ending in a long 
ridge fairly suitable for Alexander's purpose, there is a 
tongue of land which separates a large lagoon from a huge 
natural harbour, an extreme inroad of the sea.^ As soon 
as the King observed the conspicuous natural advantages 
of the position, he exclaimed : " Amid his other marvellous 
qualities. Homer is after all the cleverest of architects." 

Then he commanded his architects to adapt 
B.C. 332 their plans of the city to the new site. As 

they had no chalk and the soil was black, they 
made use of flour with which they drew a circular bay, the 
inner circumference of which was intersected by straight 

82 Odyssey, iv. 345. 

^ The geographical position of Alexandria was thus : 
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lines produced equally until they met : so that the shape 
of the whole resembled the body of a riding cloak. While 
the King was expressing his pleasure at the design, flocks 
of birds horn the river and lagoon, in countless numbers and 
of all varieties of species and of size, swooped down, hke 
clouds, upon the spot. They did not leave behind them 
one single speck of flour. Alexander was much perturbed 
as to the meaning of this omen. The soothsayers, however, 
advised him to be of good heart. The omen signified, they 
said, that the city which he should found, would be the 
most self-sufficient in the world and would supply the needs 
of humanity in every quarter of the globe. 

After commanding the overseers to begin the work, 
Alexander started upon a long march to the Temple of 
Zeus Ammon. The journey was laborious and tiresome, 
and was beset by two special dangers, one of which was 
the scarcity of water that renders this region a desert 
for many days' journey : while the other lay in the possi- 
bility of a violent south wind overtaking them as they 
journeyed over this deep waste of sand. Such was the fate, 
they say, which in former days overtook the army of 
Cambyses ; when the south wind, stirring up the sand 
and rolling it in billows along the plain, overwhelmed and 
destroyed 50,000 men. 

All these considerations were present in almost every 
mind : but it was difficult to divert Alexander from any- 
thing upon which he had set his heart. The submission 
which Fortune had yielded to his assaults had but strength- 
ened his determination : and when it came to putting his 
determination into practice, his high courage gave him a 
pertinacity which was invincible and bent not merely his 
enemies, but even time and place, to the dictates of his will. 

XXVII. At all events the assistances, which the god 
of Ammon gave him to overcome the difficulties he en- 
countered upon the march, have met with greater credit 
than the oracles which the god subsequently dehvered : 
though in some measure the belief which has been inspired 
by these divine interventions has obtained acceptance for 
the oracles as well. 

In the first place, Zeus sent an abundant supply of water 
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and continual showers of rain, which removed all appre- 
hension of drought, and, by quenching the parched and 
buroii^ sands, rendered them moist and compact : so 
that the air became clearer and more pure. At another 
time, when such landmarks as the guides possessed had 
been obhterated, and the travellers were scattered and 
wandering to and fro in ignorance of the route, a flock of 
ravens appeared and undertook the guidance of the colunm. 
When the travellers followed, the ravens flew rapidly on 
ahead of them : when they loitered and delayed, the ravens 
waited for them. But the most astounding miracle of all, 
according to Callisthenes, occurred when the travellers 
lost their way in the night ; for then the birds, by calhng 
them and croaking, set them again upon the road. 

When, after passing through the desert, Alexander had 
reached his destination the prophet of Ammon addressed 
him with greetings from the god, as from a father. The 
Eang inquired whether any of his father's murderers had 
escaped him. The priest bade him avoid such sacrilegious 
words, since his father was no mere mortal. Then the 
King, altering the form of his question, asked whether he 
had punished all the murderers of Philip : and followed up 
this question with one touching his empire, namely, whether 
the god granted to him to become lord of all the world. 
The oracle replied that his second request was granted, and 
that Phihp had obtained full justice at his hands. Upon 
receiving this reply, Alexander presented the god with 
magnificent votive oflerings, and gave gifts of money to 
the priests. 

Such is the account given by most historians touching 
these oracles. Alexander himself, however, in a letter to 
his mother, says that he received certain secret prophecies, 
which he would communicate to her privately upon his 
return home. 

Some historians assert that the priest, wishing to display 
his aflectionate regard by addressing the Eang in Greek with 
the words " paidion," ^ was betrayed by his ignorance of 
the language into using the letter " s " at the conclusion of 
the word, and, substituting that letter for " n," said " 
^ Oson. 
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pai Dios."*^ The delight, these historians say, which Alex- 
ander exhibited over this mistake in pronunciation, gave 
rise to, and has perpetuated, a legend to the effect that the 
god himself had addressed him as the son of Zeus. 

In Egypt also Alexander is said to have heard Psammo 
the philosopher, and to have accepted very readily his 
doctrine that all men are the subjects of God, since the capa- 
city for command and dominion which is inherent in each 
individual is the gift of God. Alexander himself, however, 
took an even more philosophical view of this question and 
used to say that, though God was the common father of 
all men. He had endowed the great and virtuous with 
<3haracteristics peculiar to Himself, 

XXVIII. Generally speaking, Alexander bore himself 
haughtily towards foreigners, like a man fully convinced 
of his divine origin and birth : but to the Greeks he ex- 
pressed his pretensions to divinity rarely and with dis- 
cretion. . A single exception is afforded in his letter to the 
Athenians about Samos. " I would not have made you 
a gift," he wrote, " of a city so great in hberty and fame. 
Still you may keep it, since you received it from the hands 
of your then lord, my alleged father," meaning Philip. 
But in later days, having been wounded by an arrow and 
being in considerable pain : " This, my friends," he ex- 
claimed, "is a stream of blood, not of that * essence, which 
flows from blost immortals.' " 

One day during a heavy thunderstorm, which alarmed 
the whole Court, Anaxarchus the sophist, who was present, 
said to the King.: " Surely you will not do anything like 
this. Son of Zeus ? " Alexander laughed. " No ! " he 
replied. " I do not want to terrify my friends ; as you 
would have me do, when you abuse the dinner I pro- 
vide because you see fish served upon my table and not 
satraps' heads." For upon one occasion, when the King 
had sent Hephaestion a present of some Httle fish, Anax- 
archus had really made use of the foregoing words, as 
expressive of his contempt and amusement at those who 
brave gigantic toils and dangers in pursuit of world-wide 

" O son of Zeus. 
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fame, though they gain thereby little or no more pleasure 
and enjoyment than the rest of mankind.^ 

♦It is, however, quite clear from what has been said, that 
Alexander was in no way affected or demented by the 
glory of his divinity, but merely used it as a means of hold- 
ing others in bondage. 

XXIX. Upon his return to Phoenicia from Egypt, he 
held sacrifices and processions in honour of the gods. The 
competitions in the production of dithyrambic choruses 
and of tragedies, which graced the occasion, were remark- 
able alike for the perfection of their scenery, and for the 
keen rivalry which animated the competitors. Following 
the custom at Athens, where persons are chosen by lot out 
of the Tribes for the purpose, the Kings of Cjrprus were 
appointed to defray the cost of the entertainment upon 
this occasion. They vied with one another with extra- 
ordinary liberality. The rivalry between Nicocreon, the 
King of Salamis, and Pasicrates, the King of Soli, was most 
pronounced. They retained for their exhibition the 
services of the most celebrated actors : Pasicrates had 
secured Athenodorus, and Nicocreon, Thessalus. Alex- 
ander himself had a predilection for the latter : but he did 
not disclose his preference until the general voting had 
declared Athenodorus to be the victor. It was on this 
occasion, apparently, and as he left the theatre, that he 
.said: ''I accept the decision of the judges: personally, 
however, I would gladly have sacrificed a part of my king- 
dom to have avoided witnessing the defeat of Thessalus."^^ 

* The point in connection with Alexander's remark is a Httle 
obscure. A similar sayine is ascribed to Anaxarchus by 
Diogenes Lsrertius {Vide Philosph. x. 1), but the circumstances 
are much more in point. Anaxarchus and Nicocreon, the tyrant 
of Salcunis, were at enmity. Alexander once asked Anaxarchus 
at dinner how he liked the entertainment, and Anaxarchus, 
in expressing his satisfaction with it, said that it wanted only 
one dish — a tyrant's head. 

^ Both these actors had competed in 341 B.C. in the city 
Dionysia, and been defeated by Neoptolemus. The latter was 
acting before Philip, Alexander's father, at the time of his as- 
sassination. Thessalus, it will be remembered, weu sent by 
Alexander to arrange his marriage with the daughter of 
Pixodarus, vide ch. x. 
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When, however, Athenodorus was fined by the Athenians 
for not attending the dramatic performances celebrated 
during the feast of Dionysus, and begged the King to write 
on his behalf, Alexander, while refusing his request, paid 
the fine out of his own purse. 

Upon another occasion Lycon of Scarpheia, while giving 
a successful performance in the theatre, introduced into the 
comedy a line petitioning the King for ten talents. Alex- 
ander laughed and gave him them. 

Darius sent to Alexander certain of his intimate friends 
with a letter containing the following proposals, namely ; 
the payment by Darius of 10,000 talents in ransom for the 
prisoners ; the occupation by Alexander of the entire 
country between the Euphrates and the sea ; and the 
establishment of an offensive and defensive alliance by 
the marriage oC Alexander with one of the Persian 
B.C. 332 princesses. Alexander communicated these pro- 
posals to his friends. " For my part," said 
Parmenio, " if I were Alexander, I should have accepted 
them." " By Zeus, yes ! " replied the King, " so woidd 1 
if I were Parmenio." Then he wrote to Darius, saying : " If 
you come to me, you will receive every consideration : other- 
wise, I am already on the march to find you." 

XXX. Very soon, however, after writing this letter, 
he heard with regret of the death of Darius' wife in. 
child-bed. His grief at being deprived of so important an 
object of his generosity was evident : and he spared no 
expense in her obsequies. 

- One of the eunuchs of the bedchamber, Tireus by name, 
who had been taken prisoner along with the princesses, 
escaped from the camp and rode off to Darius with the news 
of his consort's death. Darius smote his forehead with 
his hands and burst into tears. " Woe, woe," he cried, 
" for the destiny of Persia if the King's consort and sister 
is not merely made a prisoner during life, but even in death 

lies bereft of a burial worthy ot a queen " The eunuch 

interrupted him and said : ** King, ao far at least as funeral 
rites and every honour and observance due to her queenly 
station are concerned, you have no cause to blame the evil 
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destiny of Persia. The Lady Sfcatira, while she lived, and 
thy mother, and thy children lacked none of those blessings 
and refinements which they heretofore enjoyed, except 
the spectacle of thy brilliancy, which the Lord Oromasdes ^ 
will surely cause to shine once more. Nor in her death 
has the Queen been bereft of any seemly circumstance : 
nay, she is honoured even with the tears of her foes. For 
Alexander is as generous in victory as he is terrible in war.'* 
At these words, his trouble and anguish inspired Darius 
with strange suspicions. He drew the eunuch farther 
within the tent : " If you," he said, " have not, with 
Persia's destiny, embraced the Macedonian cause : if I 
am still your lord, Darius ; tell me, by the reverence you 
owe to Mithra's ^* mighty orb and to the King's right hand, 
tell me, do I weep for the least of Statira's miseries ? 
While she hved, did we not suffer more pitiable degrada- 
tion ? Would we not h^ve met more honourable misfor- 
tune had we fallen into the hands of a savage and relentless 
foe ? For what honest intercourse between a young man 
and his enemy's wife would cause him to pay her such 
extravagant honour ? " While he was still speaking, 
Tireus flung himself down at the King's feet and besought 
him to be silent and not to heap injustice on Alexander 
and dishonour upon his dead sister and consort, or to 
deprive himself of his misfortunes' greatest consolation, 
the knowledge that he had been conquered by a man 
superior to human nature. He even sohcited admiration 
for Alexander, because he had shown towards Persian 
women a self-restraint even greater than the courage he 
displayed to Persian men. Accompanied by the eunuch, 
who continued to ejaculate terrific oaths in support of his 
statements and to dwell upon the temperance and mag- 
nanimity of Alexander, the King went forth to his friends, 
and, raising his hands to heaven, prayed : " Gods oi my 

'^ The great Beneficent Deity of the Persians, the source of 
Light. iSie opposing deity was Ahriman, the God of Darkness 
and of Evil. 

® The Sun God, whose cult, some centuries later, took such a 
hold upon Roman society, and proved the most stubborn and 
difficult opponent which Christianity had to face. 
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House, Guardians of kings, grant me, I beseech you, this 
request before all others, to leave the fortunes of Persia 
once more established in that blest estate wherein I did 
receive them : that so, a conqueror, I may repay Alexander 
for these favours which, in the hour of defeat, I have 
received in the persons of my best beloved. But if after 
all, as a debt that must be paid to the wrath of heaven or 
to the vicissitude of life, the fatal hour has come when 
Persia and its empire shall cease to be, let no man sit upon 
the throne of Cyrus, save only Alexander." 

Such is the account given by most historians of what 
was said and done on this occasion. 

XXXI. When he had subdued all the country between 
the Euphrates and the sea, Alexander marched to meet 
Darius, who was advancing from the interior 
B.C. 331 with an army of 1,000,000 men. One of his 
friends told him, as a ludicrous circumstance, 
that the camp-followers had, by way of diversion, divided 
themselves into two bands, each of which had a general 
and a captain of whom one was styled Alexander and 
the other Darius. They began by pelting each other from 
a distance with clods of earth : then they came to fisticufis : 
and at last, inflamed with the spirit of rivalry, they had 
resort to stones and bludgeons, and their numbers had so 
increased that it was difficult to check them. 

Uponhearing this, the King ordered the leaders themselves 
to fight in single combat, and with his own hands armed 
Alexander, while Philotas performed the same office for 
Darius. The army looked on, regarding the result of the 
conflict as in some measure an augury of the future. After 
a strenuous flght, the combatant nicknamed Alexander 
proved victorious, and received a gift of twelve villages and 
the right to wear a Persian robe. Such is the story related 
by Eratosthenes. 

As it happened, the great battle with Darius did not take 
place, as most historians say, at Arbela, but at Gaugamela. 
The name of this village, it is said, signifies in the Persian 
tongue " the house of the camel '* : a name derived from 
the fact that one of the old kings of Persia, having escaped 
from his enemies on a fleet-footedf camel,! made for her a 
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home in this place and allotted certain villages and revenues 
for her maintenance. 

An eclipse of the moon occurred in the month Boed- 
romion,*^ about the beginning of the celebration of the 
Great Mysteries at Athens. On the eleventh night after 
the echpse the two armies pitched camp within J-ight of 
each other. Darius kept his men under arms, and inspected 
the regiments by torchlight : Alexander, while the Mace- 
donians rested, passed the night before his tent in company 
with Aristander, the soothsayer, reciting certain mystic 
rituals and making sacrifice to Fear. 

All the plain between the slopes of Niphatis and the 
Grordaean Mountains was ablaze with the Persian camp- 
fires. An indistinct, confused murmur and hubbub re- 
sounded from the camp, as from some illimitable ocean. 
As they gazed on this panorama, the older of the King's 
friends, and particularly Parmenio, were awed at the 
number of the enemy, and discussed the tremendous diffi- 
culty of the task of thrusting back so immense a war-host 
in a daylight attack. They then waited upon the King, 
who had done sacrificing, and urged upon him the advisa- 
bility of attempting the enemy by night, and of taking 
advantage of the darkness to conceal the terrific nature of 
the coming struggle. Alexander replied with the memor- 
able words : " I do not pilfer victory." Some thought 
this reply was childish and vapid., a mere trifling with so 
grave a danger. Others took it to imply his confidence in 
the present, and his determination, in the near future, to 
drive his bolt right home, and to leave no grounds upon 
which Darius, once defeated, might recover confidence for 
a second attempt, by putting the blame of his fresh disasters 
upon the darkness of the night, as he had ascribed his 
previous disasters to the embarrassment caused him by the 
mountains, by the gorges, and by the sea. Darius, they 
maintained, master of such infinite resources and so vast 
a territory, would not be deterred from war by any lack 
of arms or of men, but only when, forcibly convinced of his 

^ i.e. about September. The eclipse took place on the 20th 
September 3.31 B.C., so that the battle of Arbela wets fought on 
the 1st October. 
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inferiority by some crushing defeat, he abandoned heart 
and hope. 

XXXII. When his friends had left him, Alexander 
is said to have lain down in his tent and to have spent the 
rest of the night wrapped in a profound sleep. This was 
so contrary to his usual habit, that it surprised the officers 
who waited upon him early the next morning, and who had, 
of their own initiative, to issue the order to the troops to 
prepare breakfast. Later on, they say, when time began 
to press, Parmenio went to his tent, and standing beside 
his bed, called him by name two or three times : and when 
he had thus roused him, inquired what was the matter 
with him that he slept the sleep of one who had already 
conquered and not of one who was on the point of fighting 
the greatest battle in history. Alexander answered, 
smihng : " Why not ? Now that we are rid of this march- 
ing and countermarching through a wide and desolate 
country in pursuit of this skulking Darius, think you, are 
we not already victorious 1 " But it was not merely 
before the battle but in the hour of danger also that 
Alexander proved his greatness and the consistency of his 
mind and of his courage. The battle upon the left wing, 
where Parmenio was in command, was fluctuating and 
severe : for at this point the Bactrian cavalry delivered 
a violent and impetuous charge upon the Macedonians, 
and Mazaeus sent his cavalry in a detour round the phalanx 
to strike at the Macedonian hne of communications. Par- 
menio, disordered by these simultaneous movements, 
despatched aides-de-camp to Alexander to inform him that 
his camp and baggage-train were lost, if he did not speedily 
send a strong reinforcement from the van to the rear. 
Just at that very moment Alexander happened to have 
given his troops the signal to charge. When he received 
Parmenio's report, he remarked that Parmenio had 
evidently lost both his discretion and his reason, and, in 
his bewilderment, had forgotten that victorious troops will 
add to their laurels the plunder of their enemies, but 
vanquished troops need trouble themselves about neither 
treasures or slaves, but merely how to find a brave and 
glorious death upon the field. Having despatched this 
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message to Parmenio, he put on his helmet : the rest of his 
armour he already had on when he left his tent, namely, 
a Sicilian corselet and girdle, and over that a linen cuirass 
chosen from the spoils of Issus. His helmet, the handiwork 
of Theophiius, was of iron, and gleamed tike pure silver : 
and there was attached to it a gorget, likewise of iron, and 
set with precious stones. His sword, a weapon of extra- 
ordinary temper and lightness, a gift from the King of the 
Citieans, he carried by his side, for he was used to employ 
a sword frequently in battle. The cloak he wore was more 
resplendent in its workmanship than any other part of his 
harness : it had been wrought by Heticon of old, and was a 
mark of honour conferred on Alexander by the city of 
Rhodes, which had presented him with it. He had worn it 
also at the Olympic games. While he rode about making 
his dispositions of the phalanx, or issuing orders and 
instructions, or making inspections, he used to spare 
Bucephalus who was now advanced in years, and employed 
another horse. But when he was ready to go into battle, 
Bucephalus used to be brought to him, and he would 
immediately vault into the saddle and take the lead in the 
attack. 

XXXIII. Upon this occasion he made a lengthy address 
to the Thessatians and other Greeks. Their loud demands 
to be led against the Persians increased his confidence. 
Shifting his spear into his left hand^ he raised his right in 
supptication to the gods, and, as Callisthenes relates, be- 
sought them, if he himself were truly the son of Zeus, to 
defend and maintain the courage of the Greeks. 

Aristander, the soothsayer, who rode by his side wearing a 
white robe and crown of gold, pointed out an eagle soaring 
above Alexander's head and directing its flight straight 
against the enemy. All who beheld the sight, were filled 
with confidence : and, after exchanging words of comfort 
and encouragement, the cavalry swept away at the gallop, 
and the phalanx rolled, tike a wave, upon the foe. Before 
the front ranks had engaged, the Persians gave way : the 
pursuit stretched far and wide : and Alexander drove the 
vanquished wing back upon the centre, where Darius lay. 
Far in the distance across the intervening hosts he had 
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espied the Persian King. Conspicuous in the very heart 
of the royal squadron, a tall, handsome man upon a lofty 
chariot, Darius stood guarded by hosts of brilUant cavalry, 
who were drawn up in close formation about the royal 
chariot, and were well arrayed to receive the enemy. How- 
ever, the apparition of Alexander close upon them, tumbUng 
the fugitives upon those who still held their ground, filled 
these fine horsemen with terror and dispersed the greater 
part of them. But Persia's bravest and noblest were 
butchered to save their King. FalHng one upon another, a 
tangled, writhing heap of men and horses, they made a 
barrier between him and pursuit. As for the King, horror 
everywhere stared him in the face : the very troops, who 
had been disposed for his protection, were being hurled back 
upon him : his chariot could scarce be turned about and 
driven through the throng, for the wheels, entangled in 
the mass of corpses, refused to move, while the horses, 
checked in their course and almost covered by heaps of 
slain, reared and plunged so violently that the charioteer 
was at his wits' end. Darius at last abandoned chariot 
and arms, and leaping, so they say, upon the back of a 
mare that had lately foaled, fled from the field. This 
time he would probably not have escaped, had not further 
mounted messengers come from Parmenio and summoned 
Alexander to another part of the field where, as they re- 
ported, considerable forces were still engaged and the enemy 
showed no sign of giving way. Critics all agree in con- 
demning Parmenio's sluggishness and inactivity through- 
out this battle and ascribe the circumstance, some to a cer- 
tain paralysis of his courage due to advancing years, others, 
like Callisthenes, to a grudge which he nurtured against 
Alexander because he felt his own authority and dignity 
to be outweighed by the power of the young prince. How- 
ever that may be, the King, extremely annoyed at the 
summons, did not at the moment acquaint his troops with 
the purport of it, but ordered the retreat to be sounded, 
because, he pretended, it was growing dark and he desired 
the butchery to stop. As he galloped towards the division 
which was in straits, the news of the enemy's crushing 
defeat and flight came to his ears. 
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XXXIV. Such was the end of this famous battle, which 
resulted in the apparently utter destruction of the Persian 
Empire. Alexander, proclaimed King of Asia, offered 
magnificent sacrifices to the gods, and presented his friends 
with treasures, palaces, and principalities. Being particu- 
larly desirous of standing well with the Greeks, he wrote 
to tell them that all tyrannies were aboUshed and that 
Greek citizens were henceforth free and independent. To 
the Plataeans he addressed a private note saying that he 
would rebuild their city^^ because their ancestors had 
offered their country to the Greeks as the theatre of their 
struggle for hberty.^ He sent a part of the spoils into 
Italy as a present to the people of Croton, in honour of the 
zeal and courage displayed by Phajfllus, the athlete, 
who at the time of the Persian invasion, when the other 
ItaUots^^ refused to assist the Greeks, fitted out a vessel 
at his own expense and sailed away to Salamis to take his 
share in the threatened danger. Thus Alexander displayed 
his graciousness towards every form of excellence and gave 
protection and encouragement to high and noble dee£. 

XXXV. From Arbela he marched to Babylonia, the 
length and breadth of which immediately surrendered to 
him. At Ecbatana he was particularly struck with the 
Gulf of Fire from which flame shot up in an unbroken 
column like a fountain, and with the stream of naphtha 
which overflowed from the gulf and formed a lake hard by. 
This oil had a general resemblance to bitumen, but was so 
inflammable that, before any fire touched it, it would ignite 
merely by the action of the Ught surrounding the flame and 
would. often set ablaze the intermediate air. To demon- 
strate its quahty and strength, the natives stretched a thin 
stream of the fluid along the lane which led to the King's 
lodgings. As soon as it was dark, they appUed torches at 
either end ta the saturated spots. The extremities once 
ignited, the flame took but an inappreciable time to spread, 
and passed with the rapidity of thought towardis the 

** Destroyed by the Thebans in 374 B.C. 
^ At the time of the Persian invasion in 480 b.o. Vide Persian 
War, Diet. Biog. 
^ i.e. the Greek colonists in Southern Italy. 
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opposite end : so that the lane became one unbroken line 
of fire. 

Athenophanes of Athens was one of those whose duty 
it was to wait upon the King's person when he bathed and 
anointed himself, and to divert his mind tactfully towards 
pleasantry. One day a young slave, called Stephen, who, 
though of very mean and ridiculous appearance, possessed 
a pleasing voice, was also in attendance upon the King in 
the bathchamber. " An it please you, sire," said Atheno- 
phanes, *Met us make an experiment with this oil upon 
Stephen. If it does not lose its inflammable quaUties by 
contact with him, I should be ready to admit its strength 
to be absolutely invincible and extraordinary." For 
some reason or other the slave readily ofiered himself for 
the experiment. As they anointed him with the oil and 
rubbed him with their hands, his whole body broke out into 
a flame and was enveloped in fire. Alexander was in 
extreme dismay and apprehension concerning him. In- 
deed, if there had not chanced to be on the spot a great 
number of attendants carrying in their hands pitchers 
of water for the King's bath, all assistance would have been 
too late to have checked the spreading of the flames. Even 
as it was, they experienced great difficulty in putting out 
the fire which had got almost complete hold of the boy's 
body. The after eflects upon the child were serious. 

Some writers,' who desire to confirm a fabulous story by 
reference to fact, assert that this oil is probably the drug 
which Medea used to anoint the garland and robe so re- 
nowned in tragedy.^ These objects, they argue, did not 
produce the flame, nor was it a case of spontaneous com- 
bustion : but, when a light was brought close to them, a 
rapid attraction, an imperceptible process of ignition, was 
set up between the one and the other. The rays and 
emanations of fire, they continue, when coming from a dis- 
tance, generally spealang, convey to bodies merely light 

** The eidstence of six Greek plays on the subject of Medea, 
beside the famous tragedy of Euripides, is known to us. Roman 
writers, e.g, Ovid and Seneca, also made use of the story for 
tragedies. It may be of interest to note that since the time of 
Plutarch, the story has time and again been dramatised. 
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and heat : but when concentrated in dry and porous bodies 
or in bodies sufficiently saturated with oily moisture, they 
ignite and produce a rapid change in the substance. The 
origin (of the Babylonian oil) afforded a difficulty . . .^ 
or whether the combustible property is introduced into the 
hquid from the earth which is naturally of an oily and 
igneous character. For the soil of Babylonia is so excess- 
ively heat-laden that the ears of barley frequently leap 
from the earth and rebound, as though the surface of the 
ground were convulsed by the heat ; and the inhabitants 
always sleep in the hot weather upon skins filled with water. 
Harpalus, who was left as governor of this region, was very 
desirous of beautifying the royal pleasaunces and parks 
with plants imported from Greece. He succeeded with 
most of them : but the ivy, which loves a cool cUmate, 
could not support the temperature, and the fiery character 
of the soil not merely arrested its growth but invariably 
killed it. 

Digressions upon such topics as this, provided they are 
kept within bounds, will perhaps call down less condemna- 
tion than usual from discontented readers. 

XXXVI. Alexander made himself master of Susa. There 
he found in the royal palace 40,000 talents*^ in specie, 
and furniture and appointments of a costliness that 
beggary description. Here too, they say, was discovered 
5000 talents' worth of the purple cloth of Hermione, which, 
though it had lain by for 190 years, still preserved the fresh- 
ness of its tint. The explanation of this circumstance is 
said to be that honey is used in the process of dyeing purple 
stufis and light oil in the case of white stufEs. With regard 
to the latter, it is asserted that white fabrics may be seen, 
which have been in existence for quite as long a time as the 
Hermione cloth just referred to, and yet have kept their 
lustrous whiteness unstained and undimmed. 

According to Dinon, the Persian kings, among other 
curiositiBS, obtained samples of water from the Nile and 
Danube, and deposited them in the royal treasure-house, 

^ There is an evident lacuna in the text at this point. 
^ QuinttL8 Curtiua : 50,000 talents. 
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seeking by this means to assert the vast size of their empire 
and their lordship over the world. 

XXXVII. The rugged nature of the country rendered 
Persia difficult of access : and since Darius had taken 
refuge there, its confines were guarded by the noblest of 
Persian chivalry .^"^ Alexander accordingly engaged a guide 
who was acquainted with a route which would avoid the 
difficult country without requiring a wide detour. This 
man, who spoke both Greek and Persian, was a Lycian on 
his father's side and a Persian on his mother's side : and 
they say that it was to him that the priestess of Apollo 
referred, when, in Alexander's childhood, she prophesied, 
that the young prince would have a wolf*^ to guide him on 
his road against the Persians. 

A number of prisoners, who were taken upon this march, 
were massacred. The King himself writes that he ordered 
the inhabitants to be put to the sword in the belief that this 
measure was essential to his success.^^ 

At length he arrived in Persepolis,^® where, according to 
historians, he discovered as great a quantity of specie as in 
Susa, and found employment for 10,000 pairs of mules and 
for 5000 camels ^^ in removing all the other rich booty 
which was discovered in the city. 

Here a large statue of Xerxes was overthrown by the 
crowd of soldiers who were noisily crushing their way into 
the palace. The sight caused Alexander to stop and to 
address the fallen figure as though it were aUve. '* Shall 
I pass," he said, " and leave you prostrate because of your 
expedition against the Greeks ? or shall I raise you up 
because in all else you were magnanimous and virtuous ? " 

^ By the gallant Ariobcurzanes. 

^ In Greek : Lukio8=ek Lycian ; Liiko8=& wolf. 

^ The passage is not altogether clear, but it is apparently 
meant that Alexander, in making this march by detour upon 
the Persian capital, thought it necessary to put to death all 
natives to ensure secrecy. Possibly a passage relating to 
Alexander's struggle with Ariobarzanes and capture of Perse- 
polis is lost. 

^ These words do not appear in the text, but seem necessary 
to explain the context. 

» Diodorua : 3000 camels. 
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For a long time he communed with himself in silence : and 
then, at last, passed upon his way. 

As it was the winter season, he continued four months 
in Persepolis with the object of resting his troops. The 
first time he took his seat beneath the golden canopy upon 
the royal throne of Persia, Demaratus of Corinth, who was a 
sincere wellwisher and ancestral friend of the King, is said 
to have burst into senile tears and exclaimed : " Oh, what 
a mighty joy has been denied those generations of Greeks 
who died ere they beheld Alexander seated on the throne 
of Darius ! " 

XXXVIII. Upon the eve of marching thence against 
Darius, the King and his companions surrendered them- 
selves to the delights of wine and festivity with much 
abandofi. The womenfolk even crept to their lovers' 
sides during the revel and took their share in the drinking 
bout. Thais of Attica, the most celebrated among them, 
and mistress of Ptolemy who afterwards was King of Egypt, 
became intoxicated, and, partly in pretty comphment to 
Alexander, partly in a spirit of pleasantry, launched out into 
a long harangue, which, though quite conformable to the 
custom of her native country, exceeded the hmits which 
her station warranted. She was, she said, fully compen- 
sated for all the toils she had endured in her wanderings 
through Asia by thus reveUing in the proud palaces of the 
Persian kings : it would give her yet keener ]oy, when the 
revel was over, to burn down the palace of Xerxes, who had 
burned Athens to the ground : she herself would set a light 
to it beneath the eyes of the King so that report might go 
forth to men that the women in Alexander's camp had 
avenged Greece upon the Persians more sternly than all his 
famous generals had done by land and sea. 

This speech was received with loud clapping of hands 
and uproar, and the King's friends encouraged her proposals 
and displayed a keen desire to put them into execution. 
The King," swept away by their enthusiasm, leapt to his feet 
and, with a garland still upon his head, led the way from 
the banqueting hall, torch in hand, while the rest of the 
company followed him, dancing and shouting. They sur- 
rounded the palace ; and the rest of the Macedonians, 
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hearing what was afoot, came running with torches in their 
hands to join the throng : for they were filled with satis- 
faction, because they hoped that this determination to 
burn and destroy the royal palace was proof that 
Alexander's heart was fixed in Macedonia, and that he had 
no thought of settHng among the Persians. 

Such is the account of these events given by some 
historians : though, according to others, the afiair was the 
result of deUberate intention. There is general agreement, 
however, upon the fact that Alexander quickly repented 
of the deed and ordered the conflagration to be suppressed. 

XXXIX. Alexander was naturally of a munificent dis- 
position, and, as his prosperity increased, indulged this in- 
cUnation more and more. His gifts too were accompanied 
by that graciousness, through which alone benefactors 
ensure for themselves any genuine gratitude. I will recall 
a few instances. 

Ariston, the commander of the Paeonians, slew an enemy 
and brought his head to show to Alexander. " Such a gift 
as this, sire," he said, " is worth, in our country, a goblet 
of gold." Alexander laughed and repUed : '' Yes, an 
empty one : but I will pledge you in one brimming with 
pure wine." 

A certain Macedonian of the lower orders was one day 
driving an ass laden with some gold plate belonging to the 
King. When the beast grew tired, he took the pack upon 
his own shoulders and carried it along. He was on the 
point of putting the burden down, when the King, observing 
his acute distress, and being informed of the matter, called 
out : " Don't give up ! Finish the rest of the journey as 
far as your tent ; for the gold you carry is yours ! " 

Indeed, he used to be more annoyed with those who 
refused his favours than with those who asked for them. 
He once even wrote a letter to Phocion, saying that he 
would not in the future regard him as a friend if he per- 
sisted in rejecting his favours. Serapion, who T»ras one of 
the young men who played ball with the King, never re- 
ceived a single present from him because he asked for 
nothing. One day, however, during a game, Serapion kept 
throwing the ball to all the other players except the King, 
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who at last exclaimed : " Why don't you give me a turn ? " 
" Because you don't ask for it," replied Serapion* The 
King burst out laughing at this retort and made him a 
number of presents. 

Once a certain Proteas, a man of a pretty wit and a boon 
companion, happened to incur the King's displeasure. His 
friends besought the King on his behalf, while he himself 
shed tears. At last the King consented to be reconciled. 
" Nay ! " said the impudent fellow, " first grant me, sire, 
some pledge for your forgiveness." The King commanded 
five talents to be given him. 

How excessive were the riches he heaped upon his per- 
sonal friends and upon the officers of his household, is shown 
in a letter which Olympias addressed to him. " By all 
means," she wrote, " treat your friends well and lead them 
in the path of glory ! By your present course, however, 
you are converting all your subjects into rival princes : 
you are providing them with hosts of friends, while you 
leave yourself destitute of any."* Though Olympias 
frequently wrote in this strain, Alexander kept her com- 
munications secret : except upon one occasion when 
Hephaestion, as he often did, was reading with him a letter 
which had just been opened. Alexander did not prevent 
him doing so, but, drawing the signet ring from his finger, 
pressed the seal against his lips. 

Mazaeus, who was the most powerful of Dariixs' ministers, 
had a son who held a satrapy. Alexander offered him 
another satrapy still more extensive, but he refused it with 
the remark : " Sire, once there was but one Darius ; to-day 
you have created numerous Alexanders." 

To Parmenio he presented the house of Bagoas in which 
there is said to have been discovered 1000 talents' worth 
of the same cloth as had been found at Susa. He wrote to 
Antipater, bidding him form for himself a bodyguard, 
because a plot was being laid against him. To his mother 
he despatched many presents : but he never permitted her 
to meddle in State business or to interfere with his conduct 
of affairs. Though she railed against him on this account, 
he endured her acrimony with great gentleness. Once only 
did he relax, and that was when Aiitipater wrote him a 
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long letter of complaint against Olympias. Having 
read the letter, he observed that Antipater was not 
aware that a mother's single tear could blot out 10,000 
letters. 

XL. Alexander's Court had now become completely 
enervated by excessive luxury, and displayed great 
vulgarity in their extravagant style of living. Hagnon 
of Teos, for example, used to wear silver nails in his military 
boots : Leonnatus used to have sand brought from Egypt 
by relays of camels for use in his gymnasium : Philotas 
for the purposes of the chase had hunting nets of 100 
furlongs in length : men who were not accustomed to use 
even oil, now employed the richest unguents when they went 
to anoint themselves and to bathe, and carried in their train 
an army of shampooers and grooms of the bedchamber. 
When the King perceived their degeneracy, he reproved 
them mildly and in a philosophic spirit. He was surprised, 
he said, to see that, after so many magnificent efiorts, they 
had forgotten that the slumber of those who win by toil 
is sweeter than the slumber of those whom toil oppresses : 
he was astonished that, in comparing the Macedonian 
manner of life with that of the Persians, they failed to see 
that the greatest slavery in the world was luxury, and toil 
the most princely blessing. " Yet," he continued, " how 
should a man be capable of grooming his own horse, or of 
furbishing his own spear and helmet, if he allows himself 
to become unaccustomed to tending even his own person, 
which is his most treasured belonging? Are you not 
aware," he concluded, ''that in avoiding imitation of the 
conquered lies the secret of our conquests ? " 

Henceforth he exerted himself in the hardships and perils 
of war and of the chase even more rigorously than before. 
One day he slew an enormous lion : and Lacon, an old 
fellow who had accompanied him in the hunt, exclaimed : 
" Bravo, Alexander ! you have fought the lion for his 
kingship." 

Craterus set up at Delphi a group representing this 
hunting scene, wluch comprised bronze statues of the lion, 
of the hounds, of the King struggling with the tion and of 
Craterus himself coming up to his assistance. A portion 
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of the group was executed by Lysippus, and the rest by 
Leochares. 

XLI. Alexander indeed indulged in hazaidous adventures 
with the double object of exercising himself in the practice 
of valour and of encouraging his friends to do the same. 
The latter, however, whose wealth and self-importance now 
incUned them to nothing but a life of luxury and ease, 
resented the toils of the campaign, of marching and counter- 
marching, and so were drawn by insensible degrees to 
heap objurgation and abuse upon the King. At the outset 
Alexander was very leniently disposed towards this conduct, 
professing that it was the fate of a beneficent prince to be 
maUgned. Yet even the most trivial circumstances in 
the intercourse which existed between him and his intimates 
indicate very clearly the extent of the afiectionate regard 
and esteem in which he held thom. I will set down a few 
instances on this head. 

He once wrote to Peucestas reproaching him for not 
having let him know that he had been bitten b> a bear, 
although he had written of it to everybody else. " At any 
rate," he said, " when you get this, write and tell me how 
you are, and whether any of your huntsmen deserted you, 
so that they may be punished." 

When Hephaestion and his stafi were absent upon some 
business, he wrote to tell them that, while they were 
diverting themselves with an ichneumon hunt, Chraterus 
ran against Perdiccas' spear and was wounded in the 
thigh. 

Again, when Peucestas recovered from an illness, he wrote 
to Alexippus, the physician, and congratulated him. 

During the illness of Craterus, a vision which he saw 
during sleep caused him to ofier sacrifices on behalf of his 
friend and to command him to do Ukewise. When 
Pausanias, the physician, wished to dose Craterus with 
hellebore, the King wrote to him a letter expressing his 
concern and giving him advice as to the administration of 
the drug. 

Ephialtes and Cissus, who were the first to bring him 
news of the flight and desertion of Harpalus, he flung into 
chains upon the supposition that their accusation was false. 
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On another occasion/ when the King had ordered those 
who had fallen sick in Persia or were too old for service, 
to be sent home, Enrylochus, the ^gaean, put his own 
name down on the Hst of invaUds. Later on, when he was 
discovered to have no ailment, he confessed to a passion for 
Telesippa and to the intention of following her when she 
went aWay, as far as the sea-coast. The King inquired who 
the woman was, and when he heard she was a freeborn 
courtesan,^^ said : " You have my sympathy in your passion, 
Eurylochus. But, since Telesippa is freeborn, take care 
that we use only presents or pleading to secure her favour." 

XLII. One cannot help feeling surprised that he found 
time to write such letters as those in which he orders strict 
search to be made for Seleucus' slave who had run away 
to Cilicia, or commends Peucestas for having arrested 
Nicon, the slave of Craterus ; or like that which he ad- 
dressed to Megabyzus, touching his servant who had taken 
sanctuary in a temple, and in which he bade him, if pos- 
sible, entice the servant forth and seize him outside the holy 
precincts, but avoid laying hands upon him within the temple. 

When first he had to decide upon cases involving a death 
penalty, it is said that he used to place a hand over one ear 
while the prosecutor was speaking, in order that it might 
be kept clear and unbiassed for the defendant's case. In 
later years, however, his temper was broken by the number 
of malicious accusations, the falsehoods of which passed 
unchallenged, thanks to the elements of truth with which 
they were mingled. Slander directed against himself used 
to drive him clean out of his senses and render him savage 
and relentless: for he preferred his good name to royal 
power and to life itself. 

Alexander now marched from Persepolis against Darius 
with the intention of engaging him in another battle. 
The news, however, of the capture of the Persian 
B.C. 330 Eling by Bessus came to his ears: so he dis- 
banded his ThessaHan regiments, and, after 
presenting them with a gift of 2000 talents over and above 
their pay, sent them home. 

^ Vide Hetaerae, Diet. Biog, 
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A very large number of his troops succumbed to the 
fatigue and length of the pursuit — ^f or he rode 3300 furlongs 
in eleven days — which was rendered particularly trying 
by want of water. While upon the march, Alexander en- 
countered certain Macedonians, who had brought with 
them on muleback skins full of water from the river at 
Persepolis. When they saw the King much distressed by 
thirst — =for it was then high noon — they quickly filled a 
helmet with water and brought it to him. Alexander in- 
quired for whose use they carried the water. "For our 
own sons," they repUed ; " but, even if we lose them to 
save your life, we shall adopt others." Upon hearing this 
the King took the helmet in his hands : but, when he 
glanced round and saw all the horsemen about him, craning 
their necks, with eyes fixed upon the water, he gave it back 
again without drinking, and, thanking the people for their 
kindness, said : '^ If I am the only one to have a drink, these 
good fellows here will be disheartened." The cavalry, 
when they witnessed this act of self-restraint and magnan- 
imity on his part, shouted, " Bravo ! lead on ! " : and 
whipped up their horses. There could be no thought, 
they told each other, of weariness, or of thirst, or of any 
other mortal weakness whatever, so long as they had a 
king like this. 

XLIII. A similar enthusiasm pervaded the whole army. 
Yet they say that only sixty men were with him when he 
reached the enemy's camp. There, riding over quantities 
of gold and silver which lay scattered about, and passing 
numbers of covered carriages conveying women and 
children, which though in motion were without charioteers, 
they dashed on in pursuit of those right in the front, in the 
belief that Darius was among them. After an arduous 
search, he was discovered stretched upon the floor of a 
carriage, pierced through and through with darts, and just 
upon the point of death. He had, however, sufficient 
strength to ask for a drink, and, when he had swallowed 
the cool draught, to say to Polystratus who had given it 
to him : " Ah, sir, my inability to repay your kindness — 
it is the crowning point of all my unhappiness. But 
Alexander will repay you for your kind offices, and God 
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will reward him for the generosity he has shown towards 
my mother, my wife, and my children. Through you I 
offer him this hand in friendship." As he spoke these 
words, he grasped Polystratus by the hand and expired. 
Alexander, when he reached the spot, made no attempt to 
conceal his distress at the tragedy, and, unfastening his 
cloak, flung it upon the body, and covered it. 

Later on he discovered Bessus, and had him torn in 
sunder in the following manner. Two straight trees were 
bent until they met, and one side of Bessus' body 
B.C. 329 was fastened to either trunk : then freed from 
restraint, each trunk, as it rebounded with 
terrific force, tore off that half of the body which was 
attached to it.^^ 

Alexander then sent the body of Darius to his mother^* 
with all the pomp and circumstance that befits a king, 
and received into his Court Exathres, the late King's 
brother. 

XLIV. After this, Alexander marched into Hyrcania 
with the flower of his army. Here he observed a wide 
sweep of sea, which appeared to be as large or larger than 
the Pontus, and the water of which was less salt than sea- 
water usually is. He was unable to obtain any definite 
information about it, and conjectured that it was most 
probably an arm of the Lake Mareotis. Yet men of science 
were not ignorant of its true source, but, many years before 
the expedition of Alexander, had stated that the inlet in 
question, which was called indifferently the Hyrcanian or 
Caspian sea, was the most northerly of four similar inlets 
which ran inland from the ocean without. 

Some of the natives of this region fell unexpectedly upon 
the royal grooms and captured Bucephalus. The King was 
intensely irritated, and despatched a herald to threaten 
the inhabitants and their wives and children with ex- 
termination, if they failed to send back the horse. The 
people brought the horse to the King and surrendered their 
cities : and Alexander treated them all with great humanity 

® According to Quintus Curtius, Bessus was delivered up to 
Exathres to be executed, after having his nose and ears cut off. 
w Queen Siaygambis. 
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and paid a ransom for the horse to those who had cap- 
tured it. 

XLV. Thence he removed into Parthia, where, having no 
war on hand, he afiected for the first time a foreign style of 

dress, either from a desire to accommodate 
B.C. 329-328 himself to the customs of the country in the 

belief that a sympathetic attitude towards a 
people's national customs and ideas is an important factor 
in securing their submission, or merely as a sly experiment 
to see if the Macedonians, when gradually weaned to 
acquiescence in his change of habits and conversion to 
foreign modes, would make obeisance before him in oriental 
fashion. The well-known costume of the Medes, however, 
did not meet with his approval, because it was altogether 
too grotesque and foreign looking. He consequently re- 
nounced the trousers, doublet, and tiara, and struck a 
happy mean between Persian and Median dress, which was 
less obtrusive than the former and more magnificent than 
the latter. At first he wore the costume only while c nter- 
taining foreigners and personal friends within the palace : 
but afterwards he appeared publicly in it, while out driving, 
or engaged in the transaction of business. It was a painful 
spectacle to the Macedonians ; but, in their admiration for 
his other sterling quaUties, they considered it their duty to 
make him some concessions which might aSord him gratifi- 
cation and glory. In addition to everything else he had 
lately received an arrow wound upon the leg, which had 
shattered and dislocated the shin bone : and again he had 
been struck by a stone upon the neck with such violence 
that a mist spread before his eyes and continued for a con- 
siderable time. Yet he never ceased to expose himself 
unsparingly to danger. On the contrary he proceeded to 
cross the river Orexartes— which he imagined to be the 
Tanais — and after routing the Scythians, pursued them for 
100 furlongs, though he was suffering from a severe attack 
of dysentery. 

XLVI. It was upon this occasion that the Queen of the 
Amazons visited him, according to the account of many 
historians, among whom are Cleitarchus, Polycleitus, 
Onesicritus, Antigenes, and Ister. But Aristobulus, Chares 
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the gentleman-usher,^^ Ptolemy, AnticKdes, Philo of Thebes, 
Philip of Theangela, and moreover Hecataeus of Eretria, 
PhiUp of Chalcis, and Duris of Samos, all say that this story 
is a fiction. And the evidence of Alexander himself seems 
to bear them out : for in writing a complete and accurate 
account of his proceedings for Antipater, though he says that 
the Scythian offered him his daughter in marriage, he makes 
no mention of the Amazon. And it is said that many years 
afterwards Onesicritus was reading to Lysimachus, who was 
then king, the fourth book of his history in which occurs the 
story about the Amazon ; and that Lysimachus smiled gently 
and remarked : " And where was I upon that occasion ? " 

In any case our belief or disbeUef in this story neither 
enhances or detracts from eur admiration for Alexander. 

XLVII. As he was afraid that the Macedonians would 
refuse to pursue the campaign, he had left the bulk of his 
forces in quarters. But having with him in Hyrcania the 
finest troops in his army, to the number of 20,000 infantry 
and 3000 cavalry, he pushed forward, protesting that 
though up to the present they had been a perfect nightmare 
to the barbarians, yet if they weye to retreat after merely 
disturbing the repose of Asia, the barbarians would im- 
mediately set upon them as they would upon so many 
women. He allowed, however, those who wished to do so 
to return home, after calUng them to witness that, in his 
conquest of the whole civiUsed world for the Macedonians, 
he was left alone save for his personal friends and those 
who voluntarily served. This account is almost word for 
word the same as he gave in a letter to Antipater, in which 
he also i^elates that, upon his speaking these words, all cried 
out that he might lead them whithersoever he wished. 

When the flower of the army received in such a spirit this 
test of their loyalty, the task of getting the mass of the 
troops to advance no longer presented any difficulty : 
in fact they followed in the line of march without further 
trouble. 

After this success, he conformed himself, in the matters 
of daily life, more closely than ever to the customs of the 
country, and endeavoured to bring them into touch with 
" Some texts, perhaps rightly, read : Chares of Theangela. 
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Macedonian manners : for his idea was that, when he was 
far away, a mutual good understanding between the 
two nationalities, bared upon a physical and social amalga- 
mation, would produce a surer settlement of 
B.C. 328 affairs, than could be effected by the exercise of 
force. In pursuance of this idea he selected 
30,000 boys, and gave directions that they should be taught 
Greek and trained under the military system of Macedonia : 
and he appointed a number of persons as superintendents 
for this puipose. 

Though his relations with Roxana, a lovely woman in 
the prime of life whose festivity had attracted his attention 
at some entertainment, were the result of passion, they 
seemed to fit in, not inharmoniously, with his general 
scheme. For the confidence of the Persians was restored 
by the equality of race which this union foreshadowed : 
and they conceived an intense affection for Alexander 
personally, because he had shown in this matter the greatest 
self-restraint, and had refrained from laying a finger upon 
the only woman who had ever subdued him, without the 
sanction of legal marriage. 

Of his friends, Hephaestion and Craterus, two most 
important personages, the former approved the King's 
proceedings and imitated him in his style of dress and 
personal adornment, but the latter adhered to the fashion 
of his forefathers. Upon observing this, Alexander em- 
ployed Hephaestion as his channel of communication with 
the Persians, and Craterus in his dealings with the Greeks 
and Macedonians. Generally speaking, Hephaestion 
claimed most of his affection, and Craterus most of his 
esteem : for he considered and continually declared that, 
while the former loved him as Alexander, the latter was 
attached to him as King. Hence there arose between the 
two ministers a festering animosity which frequently broke 
out into open rupture. Upon one occasion, in India, they 
even went so far as to draw their swords and come to blows. 
The friends of each were joining in the fray, when Alexander 
rode up and rated. Hephaestion before the whole company, 
calling him an idiot and a lunatic for not understanding 
that he was of no account at all if he lost his favour. 
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Cratenis also received at his hands a private but sharp 
rebuke. Later on, he summoned them both together to 
his presence, and, when he had efiecfced a reconciliation 
between them, swore by Zeus Ammon and all the gods 
that there were no two men in the world whom he held in 
such sincere affection as he did them : but that if he 
observed them quarrelling again, he would have them both 

f'Ut to death, or at any rate the instigator of the quarrel, 
n consequence of this threat, they are said to have after- 
wards avoided offending each other by word or deed even 
in jest. 

XL VIII. Philotas, the eon of Parmenio, had a great 
reputation among the Macedonians. He had the name of 
being a courageous and determined man : and in generosity 
and in loyalty to his friends he possessed no rival after 
Alexander himself. At any rate the following story is 
told about him. One day one of his intimates asked him 
for some money, which Philotas ordered to be given to 
him. The steward repUed that he had none. " What do 
you mean ? " exclaimed Philotas, " have you not even a 
cup or a coat ? " 

But the haughtiness of his temper, his excessive wealth, 
and the care bestowed upon his person and table, were all 
displayed with an insolence greater than became a private 
citizen, and combined with his affectation of solenmity and 
grandeur, which, in its lack of propriety and elegance, 
appeared stiff and spurious, to rouse against him feelings 
of hatred and suspicion. Even Parmenio once said to him : 
" My son, please be less great ! " Time and again com- 
plaints had been laid against him before Alexander himself. 
When, after the defeat of Darius in CiUcia, the treasures in 
Damascus were seized, many persons were brought into the 
camp, and among the prisoners was discovered a young 
woman, called Antigone, a native of Pydna, who had a 
remarkably pretty face. Philotas obtained possession of 
her. As might be expected from a young man bragging 
and boasting at length to his mistress over his wine, he 
represented himself and his father as the heroes of the 
greatest events in the war, and called Alexander a mere 
stripling who, thanks to their exertions, enjoyed the name 
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of empire. Antigone communicated these sayings to one 
of his friends, and he, no doubt, to another, until the story 
reached the ears of Craterus, who took the woman and 
brought her privately before Alexander. When the 
King had heard her story, he bade her to visit Philotas as 
usual, and to come and inform him of everything which 
she learnt from him. 

XLIX. Philotas, in ignorance of the plot thus laid against 
him, continued frequently in the society of Antigone, and, 
in a spirit of resentment and arrogance, uttered harsh words 
and sayings against the King. Alexander, though incon- 
testible proof against Philotas had now fallen into his 
hands, preserved a patient silence and withheld his hand : 
either from confidence in Parmenio's good will towards 
himself or from fear of the reputation and influence of both 
father and son. 

About this time, a certain Macedonian from Chalaestra, 
Limnus by name, being engaged in a conspiracy against 
Alexander, invited a certain youth, Nicomachus, with whom 
he was on affectionate terms, to participate in the affair. 
Nicomachus refused, and informed his brother Cebalinus of 
the plot. The latter went to Philotas, and requested him 
to obtain an audience for himself and his brother with 
Alexander, as they had occasion to address him on matters 
of urgency and importance. Philotas — from what cause is 
uncertain — ^refused them admission upon the ground that 
the King was engaged upon other more important business. 
He did this twice. The two brothers, having now conceived 
a suspicion of Philotas, had recourse to someone else, by 
whose assistance they were admitted to Alexander's 
presence. They started by denouncing the doings of 
Limnus, and then proceeded to make deUcate insinuations 
against Philotas by stating that he had disregarded them 
though they had twice appUed to him. This information 
enraged Alexander exceedingly : and when the oflicer 
who was sent in search of Limnus slew him, because he 
offered resistance while being arrested, the King was 
rendered still more uneasy by the thought that the chance 
of a full investigation into the plot had slipped out of his 
grasp. The bitterness he displayed against Philotas 
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induced those who had for long detested that young man, 
openly to discover their hatred. They went so far as to 
declare publicly, that it was the King's easiness of temper 
which led him to believe that Limnus, a mean fellow from 
Chalaestra, had put his hand to such a bold enterprise of 
his own accord : that on the contrary while the man was 
an agent or rather a tool, issuing from some higher source, 
the conspiracy itself must be looked for among those whose 
greatest interest it was to have this fact concealed. When 
the King lent wilUng ears to words and insinuations such 
as these, the accusers lost no time in urging innumerable 
slanders against Philotas. He was consequently arrested 
and interrogated by torture, in the presence of the King's 
friends. Alexander himself hstened on the other side of a 
curtain which was stretched along the chamber. When 
Philotas called for pity and addressed abject suppUcations 
to Hephaestion, the King, they say, remarked : " Can 
it be that such a weakling, such a coward as you, Philotas, 
was engaged in so tremendous an undertaking ? " 

When Philotas was dead, the King sent immediately into 
Media and had Parmenio also put to death. Thus perished 
a man who had served Philip in many a successful campaign, 
who was the principal, if not the only one, of his older friends 
to urge Alexander to cross into Asia, and who, out of three 
sons whom he had, had seen two already die during the 
campaign,^ and had now himself perished with the third. 

These proceedings made Alexander an object of fear to 
many of his friends, and especially to Antipater. The 
latter even sent privately to the iEtolians, and exchanged 
with them pledges of alliance. For the iEtoUans were afraid 
of Alexander because they had destroyed the city of the 
CEniadae, and because, when the King got news of it, he 
had said that he himself, not the sons of (Eniadae, 
would exact punishment from the iEtolians. 

L. Not long after this there happened the afiair of 
Cleitus, which, to those who know but the simple fact, 
appears a more savage deed than the execution of Philotas. 
If, however, we take into consideration both time and 

'^ Hector, drowned in the Nile ; €uid Nicanor, who died from 
iUness. 
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circumstance, we find that the event was due, not to pre- 
meditation, but to some fatality which pursued the King, in 
whose hasty temper and intoxication the evil genius of 
Cleitus found its opportunity. It happened in this way. 
Certain messengers had arrived bringing up from the sea 
-for the King's use some fruit from Greece. The King 
admired its ripeness and beauty, and summoned Cleitus 
with the intention of showing it to him and of sharing it 
with him. Cleitus happened to be making sacrifice ; but 
leaving it, he went to the King. Three of the consecrated 
sheep followed him. The King, when informed of this 
fact, communicated with the soothsayers, Aristander and 
Cleomantis the Spartan, who declared that it was an omen 
of evil. Alexander ordered that the sheep should be 
sacrificed as speedily as possible for the safety of Cleitus. 
His anxiety arose from a strange vision he had seen in 
sleep two days before, wherein he dreamt he saw Cleitus 
sitting with the sons of Parmenio, all dressed in black robes 
and dead. 

Cleitus had no sooner completed the expiatory sacrifice 
than he went to dine with the King who had already offered 
sacrifice to the Dioscuri. As the wine circulated freely, as it 
will among young men, the poems of a certain Pranichus or 
according to some, of Pierion, were sung. These verses 
threw insulting taunts and ricUcule upon the Macedonian 
generals who had lately been worsted by the barbarians. 
The older men in the company felt much annoyance and 
heaped abuse both upon the poet and the singer : but 
Alexander and those near him listened with satisfaction 
and called upon the singer to continue. Cleitus who was 
already the worse for drink, and whose disposition was 
naturally hasty and overbearing, was loudest in the ex- 
pression of his aimoyance. It was a scandal, he protested, 
that, if they met with a misfortune, Macedonians who were 
far better men than those who laughed at them, should be 
insulted in the presence of foreigners and enemies. Alex- 
ander retorted that Cleitus was pleading his own cause in 
representing cowardice as misfortune. Cleitus sprang to 
his feet. " Still it was this cowardice," he cried, " that 
saved you, you son of gods, when you had already turned 
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your back to the sword of Spithridates. It is the blood 
of Macedonians, it is these wounds of mine, that have made 
you so high and mighty that you have renounced Phihp 
and proclaimed yourself the son of Ammon." 

LI. Alexander was furiously angry. " Curse on you ! " 
he shouted, " every day you throw this in my teeth and 
raise discord among my subjects. Do you fancy you will 
go on thus happily to the end ? " " We are not particularly 
happy now, Alexander," replied Cleitus, " when th^ reward 
of all our toils is such as this. We envy the happiness of 
those who died ere they beheld Macedonians scourged with 
Median rods or petitioning Persians to be allowed admit- 
tance to their Bang." As Cleitus uttered these bold words, 
those who sided with Alexander, leapt up and poured 
scurrilous abuse upon him, while the older men endeavoured 
to allay the tumult. Alexander, turning to Xenodochus 
of Cardia and Artemius of Colophon, remarked : " Do you 
not think that the Greeks move among the Macedonians 
like demigods among wild beasts ? " Cleitus refused to be 
suppressed, but called upon Alexander either to say what 
he thought so that all could hear, or else to refrain from 
inviting to his table people who were free born and enjoyed 
hberty of speech : otherwise, he concluded, let the Ejng 
live in the company of foreigners and slaves who would 
pay proper respect to his Persian girdle and white-spotted 
robe. Alexander, who could no longer restrain his fury, 
seizing one of the apples which lay in a dish beside him, 
hurled it at Cleitus and struck him, and then felt for his 
dagger. One of his guards, however, Aristophanes by 
name, had secretly removed it, and the rest of them sur- 
rounded the King and besought him to be calm. But 
Alexander leapt to his feet with a yell, and called for his 
squires — which was the signal of a serious disturbance. 
He bade the trumpeter sound an alarm and struck him 
with his fist when he delayed and refused to do so. This 
trumpeter was afterwards held in great esteem as having 
been chiefly instrumental in saving the camp from a scene 
of the wildest disorder. Cleitus, who still refused to lower 
his tone, was with difficulty ejected from the hall by his 
friends : but he came in again through another door re- 
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citing with great scorn and audacity the line from the 
Andromache of Euripides, which runs : " Alas ! what 
ill customs are received in Greece." As Cleitus advanced 
towards him and drew aside the curtain which hung before 
the door, Alexander seized a spear from one of the guards 
and drove it through his body. But when Cleitus fell with 
a groan and sob, the King's passion immediately abated. 
He recovered himself and saw his friends standing speechless. 
Before they could stop him, he had drawn the spear from 
the Ufeless body, and was endeavouring to thrust it into 
his own throat. His bodyguard, however, seizing his 
hands, restrained him and conveyed him by force to his 
chamber. 

LII. He spent the night in paroxysms of weeping, and 
worn out at last by the violent demonstrations of his grief, 
lay prostrate all the following day, speechless, and uttering 
only groans of anguish. His friends were alarmed at his 
silence and forcibly entered his chamber. All their repre- 
sentations, however, had no effect upon him, until Aristander, 
the soothsayer, reminded him of the dream which he had 
had concerning Cleitus and of the omen of the sheep, which 
proved that what had taken place, had been predestined 
of old. Upon this he appeared to revive a little. His 
friends then brought to him the philosopher Callisthenes, 
a near relative of Aristotle, and Anaxarchus of Abdera. 
Callisthenes attempted to arrest his grief by insinuating 
arguments of characteristic gentleness, and spared him 
pain by any direct allusion to the tragedy. Anaxarchus, 
on the other hand, who from the outset had struck out a 
path of his own in philosophy and had acquired a reputa- 
tion by despising and belittling his contemporaries, directly 
he entered the King's chamber, shouted out : " And this is 
the Alexander upon whom the eyes of the civilised world 
are fixed to-day ! Here he lies flat upon the ground, 
weeping like a slave, dreading the law and the censure of 
men, whose law, the Hmit of whose rights, is properly his 
will : for his victories have made him their ruler, their 
master, not their slave who cringes beneath mere vain 
opinion." " Do you not know," he concluded, " that Zeus 
has seated beside him Justice and Law, so that all the actions 
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of the sovereign power may be lawful and just ? " Holding 
language like this, Anazarchus succeeded indeed in allevi- 
ating the King's distress, but rendered his disposition in 
many respects more haughty and violent. In a mar- 
vellous way he insinuated himself into the King's favour and 
cast aspersions upon the conversation of Callisthenes^ the 
severity of which already caused the King displeasure. 

One day at dinner an argument arose about the seasons 
and the temperature of the climate. Callisthenes shared 
the opinion of those who asserted that the climate in which 
they then were was colder and more subject to severe 
winters than that of Greece : but Anaxarchus took up the 
contrary view and maintained it with great obstinacy. 
Thereupon Callisthenes remarked : " But you at any rate 
must acknowledge this climate to be colder than that of 
Greece. For in Greece you used to pass the winter in a 
single tattered garment, while here you sit down to meals 
with three rugs piled on top of you." Even this piece of 
raillery greatly exasperated Anaxarchus. 

LIII. All the other sophists and flatterers about the King 
had a grievance against Callisthenes because he was eagerly 
sought after by the young men on account of his eloquence, 
and was no less a favourite with the older men on account 
of his manner of life, the regularity, dignity, and self- 
sufficiency of which tended to confirm the reported object 
of his sojourn abroad, namely, that he had come to Alex- 
ander with the ambitious project of bringing back his 
fellow- citizens and of refounding his native city.^^ An 
object of envy by reason of his reputation, he suppHed his 
traducers with some arguments against himself by fre- 
quently refusing the royal invitations, and by his gravity and 
silence in society, which gave him the appearance of dis- 
approving, even of dishking, that which was passing about 
him. Even Alexander once said in reference to him — 

** I hate the wise man who has no wisdom even for himself." 

Upon one occasion, a large company having been invited 
to dinner, Callisthenes is said to have been commanded to 

" Olynthus, destroyed by Philip, Alexander's father, in 348 

B.C. 
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deliver, cup in hand, a panegyric upon the Macedonians. 
He poured forth such a flood of eloquence upon the theme 
that the whole company arose with loud applause and 
showered garlands upon him. Alexander, however, ob- 
served that, according to Euripides, for the man who had 
received some grounding in rhetoric, 

" 'Tifl no great trouble to be eloquent when the subject's fcdr." 

" Now show us," he continued, " your power of oratory 
by denouncing the Macedonians, so that they may become 
better from learning wherein they offend." So the orator, 
turning now to the converse theme, delivered a long and 
outspoken speech in condemnation of the Macedonians, and 
rounded off his demonstration of the spirit of faction in 
Greece as the cause of Philip's growth and power, with 
the quotation : 

" In times of fa>ction e'en the greatest knave wins honour." *^ 

This speech engendered in the hearts of the Macedonians 
a deep and bitter hatred ; and Alexander averred that 
Callisthenes had given an exhibition, not of his cleverness, 
but of his ill will towards the Macedonians. 

LIV. Such is the story which, according to Hermippus, 
was told to Aristotle by Stroebus, the reader ^^ of Callis- 
thenes, who also related how his master, perceiving clearly 
the King's estrangement, repeated two or three times to 
him, as he was going away, the line of Homer : 

** Patroclus too is fallen, who was a far* better man than thou." 

Aristotle indeed seems to have been right in saying that, 
though Callisthenes was a great and able orator, he had no 
sense. Certain it is, however, that by his strenuous and 
philosophic opposition to the ceremony of prostration 
before the King ; by his frank exposition, though he stood 
alone, of those evil practices which, in their hearts, the best 
and most respected Macedonians resented, Callisthenes 
saved the Greeks from a great dishonour and Alexander 
himself from one still greater : but he ruined himself by 

** BVom an unknown author. 

^^ i.e. a slave trained to read aloud. 
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his apparent desire to move the King rather by compulsion 
than by persuasion. 

Chares of Mitylene telJs us that once at a wine party 
Alexander, having tasted a cup, handed it to one of his 
friends, who, when he had received it, stood up facing the 
hearth,^ and, having drunk a Uttle, first made obeisance to 
Alexander and then kissed him and resumed his seat. 
All the guests in turn did the same thing, until Callisthenes 
received the cup. The King was paying no attention but 
was engaged in conversation with Hephaestion. Callis- 
thenes drank and came forward to kiss him : but Demetrius, 
sumamed Pheidon, exclaimed : " Sire, do not kiss him ! 
He alone has not prostrated himself before you." Alex- 
ander bent aside to avoid the kiss, and CalHsthenes in a 
loud voice said : " Then shall I go away the poorer by a 
kiss." 

LV. In this fashion the estrangement between Callis- 
thenes and the King gradually grew. Credit was widely 
given to an assertion made by Hephaestion that Callisthenes 
had agreed to make obeisance to the King, but had beHed 
his promise. Then Lysimachus and Hagnon and such 
like persons persistently affirmed that the sophist went 
about with the proud air of a man who had overthrown a 
tyranny : and that the younger generation resorted to him 
and paid court to him as though he were the one free man 
among so many thousands. So it came about that when 
the plot, which Hermolaus and his following had hatched 
against Alexander, was revealed, those who had contented 
themselves with casting aspersion upon Callis- 
B.c. 327 thenes, broke out into open denimciations against 
him. Their accusations were thought to draw a 
certain semblance to fact from the circumstance that the 
philosopher had once replied to someone who inquired of him 
by what means a man might become most famous, with the 
words : " If he sho old kiU the most famous of men.' ' It was 

** Toasts, loving-cups, etc., in which all guests took part, were 
circulated from left to right. Alexander no doubt, in the usual 
way, passed the bup to the guest upon his right ; but he, instead 
of turning and drinking to the guest upon ilis right, turned to 
the left, to the hearth, near which Alexander sat. 
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further asserted that he had actually spurred Hermolaus on 
to the deed, and had bidden him to have no fear of the golden 
couch, but to remember that the individual he was about to 
encounter was suffering from disease and wounds. Neither 
Hermolaus nor any of his gang, however, denounced 
Callisthenes, even when put to the extremity of torture. 
On the contrary Alexander himself wrote immediately to 
Oraterus, Attains, and Alcetas, and informed them that, 
on being put to the torture, the young conspirators had 
confessed to forming the plot on their own initiative, and 
had declared that no one else was privy to it. But later 
on, in a letter to Antipater, he regarded Callisthenes as being • 
implicated in the affair. " The young men," he says, 
" were stoned to death by the Macedonians : as for the 
sophist, I will punish him myself — both him and those who 
sent him out, and those who receive into their cities the men 
who lay plots against me." In these words, Alexander 
frankly discovers his feelings towards Aristotle, at whose 
house Callisthenes, as son of Hero, Aristotle's niece, had 
been brought up. 

The accounts of Callisthenes' death are various. Some 
say he was hanged by Alexander : others that he was thrown 
into prison, fell ill, and died. Chares, however, states that 
he was kept bound in prison for seven months after his 
arrest in order that he might be tried in full council before 
Aristotle, but that, having fallen into excessive corpulency 
and become infested with lice, he died about the time when 
Alexander lay wounded in India.^^ These events, however, 
happened at a later period. 

LVI. Demaratus of Corinth, who was now advanced in 
years, was anxious to go inland and visit Alexander. When 
he set eyes upon the King, he exclaimed : " How great a 
joy has been denied those generations of Greeks who died 
ere they beheld Alexander seated on the throne of Darius ! " 
He did not, however, enjoy for much longer the kindness 
displayed to him by the King : for he died soon afterwards 
of senile decay. His obsequies were conducted with 

'^ According to Athenaeus he was carried about in a cage, 
and l^ecame infested with lice ; after which he was exposed to 
a lion. 
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magnificent pomp. The army raised in his honour a funeral 
mound of immense extent and eighty cubits high.^^His 
remains were conveyed to the sea-coast upon a chariot)[and 
four, superbly adorned. 

LVII. Alexander was now about to pass over into India : 
but the immense amount of the booty retarded the march and 
ruined the mobility of the army. Alexander 
B.C. 328 noticed this : and when at daybreak the baggage 
waggons were all packed and ready to start, he 
caused those belonging to himself and to his friends to be 
burnt. Then he issued orders to set fire also to those belong- 
ing to his Macedonian troops. This step proved more serious 
and more desperate in its inception than in its execution. 
It gave annoyance to a few individuals : but the majority 
of the troops, shouting and cheering enthusiastically, gave 
those who stood in need of it a share of such equipage as 
was essential, and then, with their own hands, set fire to and 
destroyed everything which exceeded their requirements. 
Their obedience filled Alexander with confidence and energy. 

The King's severity in the punishment of disaffected 
persons had now become terrible and relentless. He had 
Menander, one of his friends, put to death because he 
refused to stay in a garrison post in command of which he 
had been placed. With his own hands he shot dead 
Orsodates, a rebel Persian. 

About this time a sheep happened to drop a lamb, the 
head of which was shaped and coloured like a tiara and had 
a testicle on either side of it. Alexander was horrified at 
the omen and sent for the Babylonians, whom he usually 
carried in his train for this purpose, to purify him, pro- 
fessing to his friends that he was alarmed not for himself 
but for them, lest, when he was gone, Fate should place the 
sceptre of power in nerveless and degenerate hands. 

The occurrence, however, of a more favourable omen 
dissipated his dismay. A certain Macedonian, by name 
Proxenus, who had control over the servants of the bed- 
chamber, was engaged in levelHng a space near the river 
Oxus for the royal tent, when he unearthed a spring of an 
oily fatty liquid. When the top scum was drawn off, there 
gushed forth a pure and transparent stream of oil which in 
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smell and taste seemed indistinguishable from olive oil and 
exactly resembled it in its glistening viscidity. Yet this 
was a country which never bore an oUve-tree. It is said, 
moreover, that even the water of the Oxus itself is so 
excessively soft that it imparts a gloss to the skin of those 
who bathe in it. 

Alexander regarded this discovery with extraordinary 
satisfaction, as is clear from a letter, addressed by him to 
Antipater, in which he places this phenomenon among the 
greatest of the revelations which the gods had accorded 
to him. On the grounds that god gave man olive oil 
to help him to support his labours, the soothsayers 
interpreted the portent as indicating that the expedi- 
tion to India, though full of glory, would be arduous 
and laborious. 

LYIII. Many dangers befell the King upon the field of 
battle. He received fresh wounds. The scarcity of 
necessary supplies and the unwholesome temperature of 
the climate played the greatest havoc with the army. But 
in his intense ambition to rise, by daring, superior to the 
blows of fortune and, by valour, to transcend the limita- 
tions of physical strength, Alexander believed nothing to be 
impregnable to men of courage or to be strong enough to 
resist a bold attack. 

During the siege of a rock fortress, which was held by 
Sisimitl^es, the Macedonians fell into despondency over 
the inaccessibihty of the position. The story goes that 
Alexander asked 02cyartes what manner of man Sisimithres 
was at heart. Oxyartes replied that he was the greatest 
coward in the world. " You practically assert then," said 
Alexander, '* that we can take the rock : since the hand 
which holds it is not strong." However that may be, 
Alexander did capture the fort by terrifying Sisimithres 
out of his wits. 

During an assault upon another fort, equally precipitous, 
the King set himself to stimulate the courage of the younger 
Macedonian soldiers among whom was one called Alex- 
ander. To him the king addressed himself and said: 
"You at all events should be courageous because of 
the name you bear." When this young fellow fell 
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fighting with distinguished bravery, the King was greatly 
worried.^2 

When he lay before the town called Nysa, the Macedonians 
refused to advance against it because its front was pro- 
tected by a deep river. " Oh ! most miserable wretch that 
I am ! " exclaimed the King, " why have I not learnt how 
to swim ? " and he wanted there and then to cross the 
river, shield in hand. 

During a cessation of hostilities, envoys from the be- 
leaguered towns waited upon the King to sue for terms. 
The first glimpse they caught of him, unkempt and still 
in his armour, astounded them: and their amazement 
increased when he bade the oldest of the envoys, whose 
name was Acuphis, take the cushion which had been brought 
for his own use, and sit upon it. Acuphis, astonished at 
his geniality and kindness, asked what steps his people 
should take to meet the King's wishes and to secure his 
friendship. "Let them make you their ruler," replied 
Alexander, " and let them send to me 100 of their best 
citizens." Acuphis laughed and said : " Nay, sire, I 
should rule better, were I to send you our worst rather 
than our best citizens." 

LIX. Taxiles, they say, possessed in India a province 
which rivalled Egypt in extent. Its pasturage was ex- 
cellent, and in most parts the fruit crops were luxuriant. 
Being a man of some resource, Taxiles, after greeting 
Alexander, proceeded to say : " Why should there be war 
and fighting between us, Alexander, so long as you have 
not come to deprive us of water and of necessary susten- 
ance, for which alone it is incumbent upon men of sense to 
fight ? As for all these vaunted treasures and possessions, 
if I have more than you, I am ready to be generous with 
them : while if I have less, I do not shrink from being 
grateful for a service." Alexander was charmed and, 
giving Taxiles his hand, replied : " Surely, you do not 
imagine that after such generous words and sentiments our 
intercourse will be maintained without conflict ? Nay ! 
do not flatter yourself ! I shall contend with you — ^I 
shall fight you to the bitter end — ^in a battle of favours, so 
® Presumably at the omen. 
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that your generosity shall not overpower me." And so 
after receiving many gifts from Taxiles and making him 
stiD more, the King concluded the contest by a present of 
1000 talents in money. Though this proceeding roused 
strong indignation among the King's friends, it rendered 
many of the barbarians more kindly disposed towards 
Alexander. 

A body of mercenaries, the best soldiers in India, used 
fco go about from city to city, organising a stubborn defence 
in each and doing sAlexander considerable damage. The 
King accordingly made a truce with them in a certain town 
and, falling upon them as they marched out, slew every 
man of them. This action is a blot upon the mihtary 
prowess of a man who up to this had conducted his cam- 
paigns according to the usages of war and in a manner 
worthy of a king. 

The philosophers of the country^ gave him no less 
trouble than the mercenaries, by slandering such of the 
native princes as adhered to him and by inciting the free 
peoples to revolt. The King had accordingly to hang many 
of them as well. 

LX. In his letters Alexander himself describes the course 
of events in his campaign against Porus. Between the two 
armies, he tells us, there flowed the river Hyda- 
B.C. 327 spes, upon the opposite bank of which Porus had 
stationed his elephants, and kept untiring watch 
upon the ford. He himself, he goes on to say, caused a tre- 
mendous din and hubbub to be made in his camp every day so 
that his foreign troops, becoming- accustomed to it, should 
experience no panic. Then upon a stormy night, when there 
was no moon, he took a division of infantry and his finest 
squadrons of cavalry and, marching along the river-bank 
to a point high above the enemy's position, succeeded in 
crossing to an island of inconsiderable size. Torrents of 
rain now began to descend and violent gusts of wind and 
thunderbolts smote the camp time and again. Some of 
his men were killed and scorched by the bolts before his 
eyes. Yet in spite of the terrific storm, he left the shelter 
of the little island and made for the opposite banks. The 
^ i.e. the Brahmans. 
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Hydaspes, surging onward, swollen and angry beneath the 
lash of the tempest, had broken away the bank upon the 
farther shore and formed a wide bay : and a large part of 
the stream passed along this channel. The Macedonians 
were caught in midstream by a fluctuating current which 
seemed to be continually tumbling over itself and then 
sweeping away in divers directions. It was upon this 
occasion, they say, that Alexander exclaimed : " Oh, men 
of Athens, would you believe what dread dangers I endure 
to win your good opinion ? " This last particiar is related 
by Onesicritus. Alexander himself merely tells us that 
they abandoned their rafts and, fully accoutred, waded 
breast high in water across the creek. 

Upon reaching the opposite bank, he goes on to say, he 
proceeded with his cavalry some twenty furlongs in 
advance of the infantry: for he calculated that, if the 
enemy attacked him with cavalry, he would be vastly 
superior to them ; while, if they put their infantry in 
motion, his own infantry would have time to come up to 
his support. Both his conclusions were justified in the 
result. 1000 horse and 60 chariots fell upon him. 
He routed them, took all the chariots, and slew 400 
horsemen. This affair made Porus suspect that Alexander 
in person had crossed the river : and he advanced 
against him with his entire force, except a quota which 
he left behind to block the passage of the Macedonians 
across the river. Apprehensive of the elephants and of 
the numbers of the enemy, Alexander delivered his attack 
upon the left wing, and commanded Coenus to direct him- 
self against the right. A rout on both flanks ensued. The 
enemy, driven from their ground, fell back continually 
upon the elephants in the centre and rallied there : with 
the result that the battle became a confused m61^e and was 
scarcely concluded at the eighth hour by the capitulation 
of the enemy. 

Such is the account given in the letters of the man who 
himself ordered the battle. 

Very many historians assert that Porus exceeded four 
cubits and a span in height, and that the girth and bulk of 
his body prevented him from appearing at all out of pro- 
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portion to the elephant he rode, though the beast was the 
largest elephant in the lines. It displayed marvellous 
intelligence and solicitude for the King's safety. While he 
was still safe and sound, it defended itself with fury against 
its assailants and crushed them to the earth. But when it 
noticed that the King was exposed to a shower of missiles 
and was faint with many wounds, fearing lest he should 
fall off, it sank down slowly upon its knees and, gently 
gripping each dart with its trunk, drew them one by one 
out of its body. 

Porus was taken prisoner and Alexander asked him how 
he should deal with him. " Like a king ! " replied Porus. 
And when Alexander inquired if he had anything further 
to say, Porus answered : " Everything is contained in the 
words ' Like a king.' " Alexander accordingly released 
him and set him to rule, under the title of satrap, over the 
people whose monarch he had been. But his favour did 
not rest there. , For later on, when he had overthrown the 
independent tribes, he added to Porus' kingdom a territory 
which, according to historians, was inhabited by fifteen 
different nationalities and contained 5000 considerable 
cities and innumerable villages.^ 

Alexander, however, created another satrapy three times 
as large as this, which he entrusted to Philip, one of his 
companions. 

LXI. After the battle with Porus, Bucephalus died, not, 
according to most historians, upon the field, but subse- 
quently, while undergoing treatment for his wounds. 
Onesicritus on the other hand says he died quite worn out 
with age : for he was thirty years old at the time of his 
death. Alexander was greatly grieved, regarding his loss 
as no other than that of a familiar companion and a dear 
friend. Upon the banks of the Hydaspes he founded a 
city in his honour and called it Bucephalia. He is said also 
to have lost a hound called Peritas, which he had reared 
with his own hand and was fondly attached to, and to have 

^ Arrian states that Poms received thirty-seven cities, the least 
of which was inhabited by 5000 people, while several contained 
more than 10,000. He also received a great number of villages 
almost €ts populous as cities. 
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founded a tity to papetoate its name. Sotion asserts that 
he was told this by Potamon of Lesbos. 

YiXTT. Their strag|^e with Poms rather blunted the 
enthuffiasm of tiie Macedonians, and checked their farther 
advance into India. Poms had apposed them with 20,000 
foot and 2000 horse : yet it was with difficulty they had 
defeated him. Accordingly they raised strenuous opposi- 
tion to Alexander when he insisted upon their crossing the 
Ganges: for they had heard that this river was 32 
furloi^s wide and 100 fathoms deep, and that the 
opposite shores were covered with hosts of armed men, 
horses, and elephants. The Kings of the Gandarites and 
of the Praesians, they were told, were waiting for them with 
80,000 horsemen, 200,000 foot, 8000 chariots and 6000 war 
elephants. This story was no mere braggadocio : for 
Androcottus, who became King not long afterwards, 
presented Seleucus with 500 elephants, and, with an army 
of 600,000 men, invaded India and conquered the whole 
of it. 

Alexander was at first filled with dismay and anger, and 
remained shut up in his tent. Unless he crossed the 
Ganges, he refused to acknowledge any gratitude for what 
had already been accomphshed : on the contrary he re- 
garded retreat as a confession of failure. Yielding at last 
to the plausible and consolatory arguments of his friends, 
and to the suppUcations of his soldiers, who crowded before 

the doors of his tent with groans and cries, he 
B.C. 326 consented to return. But to support his fame, 

he adopted many deceitful and crafty devices, 
such as, for example, manufacturing arms and horse-troughs 
of exceptional size and bits of extraordinary weight, which 
he scattered about and left behind him. He built altars to 
gods, to pay reverence to whom the Kings of the Praesians 
cross the Ganges up to the present day, and to whom they 
offer sacrifices according to Greek ritual. Androcottus, 
who was then a lad, saw Alexander, and is said to have 
stated frequently in after years that Alexander was within 
an ace of making himself master of India, since the King ^ 

* Agrammes. His father was a barber, who owed to the 
impression made upon the Queen by his fine person his elevation 
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of that country was hated for his depravity and despised 
for the meanness of his birth. 

LXIII. Thence Alexander set out to see the Outer 
Ocean.^ He caused to be constructed a number of rafts 

and barges fitted with oars : and upon these he 
B.C. 326 proceeded to drift at leisure down the rivers. 

His voyage, however, was not without its diffi- 
culties, and even involved some fighting. For he landed 
and attacked the cities along his route, all of which he 
subdued. Among the so-called Malli, who are said to be 
the most warlike people in India, he very nearly met his 
death. By a shower of missiles he had swept the defenders 
from the walls. A ladder was then laid in position and he 
led the way up it. He had already gained the rampart when 
the ladder broke and left him with a few others upon the 
wall. The barbarians who were Uned up along the wall 
beneath, pUed him with weapons from below. Bracing him- 
self for the efEort he leapt down into their midst and for- 
tunately ahghted upon his feet. He brandished his arms : 
and a weird light, a spectre, seemed, in the barbarians' minds, 
to move before his body. For the moment they scattered 
and fied right and left. But soon they saw that he was only 
attended by two squires. They closed in upon him again : 
they pierced his armour with their swords and spears, and 
wounded him in spite of his gallant defence. One of them, 
standing a httle farther ofi, loosed from his bow a shaft 
drawn so true and strong that it cleft through the King's 
breastplate and transfixed the bones near his breast. 
Alexander, his body bent double, gave ground before the 
blow. The man who had discharged the bolt, drew his 
scimitar and ran upon him. But Peucestas and Limnaeus 
flung themselves before the King. Both of them received 
the stroke. Limnaeus fell dead: but Peucestas held the 
assailant o£E and Alexander finally despatched him. 
Already covered with wounds, the King at last received a 
blow upon the neck from a club, which drove him to lean 

to high office. He murdered the reigning King, €knd also the 
royal children, and handed on the crown he had won to his son. 
^ The ancients regarded the known and inhabited world as 
completely surrounded by a great ocean. 
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heavily against the wall, still facing his enemies. But 
meantime the Macedonians had been swarming over the 
ramparts : and so the King was rescued and carried to his 
tent, already unconscious of his surrounding?. Im- 
mediately the news spread through the camp that the King 
was dead. 

After the painful and laborious operation of sawing ofE 
the arrow, which was of wood, thus enabhng, though with 
difficulty, the breastpate to be removed, the surgeons 
devoted their attention to cutting out the arrow head, which 
had lodged in a bone, and which is said to have been two 
inches wide and three inches long. While it was being 
extracted, the King came very near dying from exhaustion, 
but he revived when it was over. Though the danger was 
now passed, he was still weak, and submitted himseU to a 
long course of dieting and treatment. But one day a great 
hubbub arose outside his tent : and upon learning that it 
came from the Macedonians who were anxious to see him, 
he put on his cloak and went out to them. So, after sacri- 
ficing to the gods, he once more resumed his voyage and 
sailed down the river, subduing vast territories and mighty 
cities. 

LXIV. There were ten gymnosophists,®^ whom Alexander 
had captured, who had been chiefly instrumental in per- 
suading Sabbas to rebel and had given the greatest trouble 
to the Macedonians. As they possessed a great reputation 
for ready answers and pithy sayings, Alexander expounded 
to them some difficult questions, assuring them that he 
would put to death the first who failed to answer correctly, 
and then the others in due order. One of them, the eldest, 
he bade act as judge. The question set to the first was : 
" Which do you think are the more numerous, the living 
or the dead ? " He repHed : " The Uving : because the 
dead are no longer anything." The second was asked : 
*' Does the earth or the sea breed the larger animals ? " 
He replied : " The earth : because the sea is part of it." 
The third was asked : " Which is the most cunning 
animal ? " " That," he repUed, " of which to the present 

^ i.e. Naked philosophers — an Indian sect. Cf. the Fakirs of 
to-day. 
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hour man has no knowledge." The fourth, being asked : 
" For what reason did you move Sabbas to rebel ? " replied : 
" Because I wanted him to have a glorious Ufe — or a glori- 
ous death." The fifth was asked : " Which do you think 
existed first — day or night ? " " Day," he answered, " by 
a single day." When the King was puzzled, he added : 
" Difficult questions require difficult answers." Passing 
to the sixth, the King inquired : " How could one best win 
affection ? " " By having a giant's strength," was the 
reply, " and not using it to intimidate." Of the remaining 
three, one was asked : " How might one from being a man 
become a god ? " He repHed : " If he were to do some- 
thing which a man could not do." Another, being asked : 
" Which is the stronger — Hfe or death ? " answered : " Life, 
because it supports such a load of evil." In reply to the 
question : " How long is it good for a man to hve ? " the 
last repUed : " So long as he does not think death better 
than life." Then, turning to the judge, the King bade 
him give his opinion. The judge asserted that they had 
answered each worse than the other. " Well, then," said 
the King, " you shall be executed first for giving such a 
judgment." " No, no, sire ! " retorted the judge, " unless 
you Hed when you said that the first man you would kill 
was he who answered worst." So Alexander loaded them 
with presents and dismissed them. 

LXV. He then sent Onesicritus to those most distin- 
guished Indian philosophers, who led a peaceful and soU- 
tary Ufe, and invited them to come to him. Now Onesicritus 
was a philosopher of the school of Diogenes the Cynic. 
According to his report, Calanus in a very rude and in- 
solent tone bade him take ofi his tunic and listen, in a state 
of nature, to his discourses : otherwise he would refuse to 
converse with him, even though he came from Zeus. 
Dandamis on the other hand was more courteous and, after 
listening attentively to an account of Socrates, Pythagoras 
and Diogenes, remarked that, though those philosophers 
struck him as having been men of genius, they showed, 
throughout their Uves, too great a reverence for convention- 
alities. According to others, Dandamis said nothing at all, 
except to ask : " With what object has Alexander made 
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so long a journey hither ? " Calanus, however, was per- 
suaded by Taxiles to go to Alexander. His real name 
was Sphines : but he was called Calanus b^ the Greeks 
because he used to greet those whom he met, with the Indian 
word " Cole " in place of the Greek word " Chairein.^^ It 
was this philosopher, they say, who showed Alexander the 
famous emblem of empire. Throwing upon the ground a 
dry and withered hide, he trod upon the ed^e. The pressure 
upon this one part caused all the other parts to rise. And 
so, going right round the hide and pressing each part 
separately, he showed the continuance of the phenomenon, 
until, by taking his stand in the middle, he was able to 
restrain its movements and to lay the whole hide in repose. 
The symbol was intended to demonstrate the absolute 
necessity for Alexander to exert his force in the centre of 
the empire and to avoid wandering away into distant parts. 
LXVI. The voyage down the rivers to the sea occupied 
seven months.^ Emerging into the ocean with his fleet, Alex- 
ander sailed to an island, which he named SciUustes, though 
others call it Psiltucis. There he disembarked and offered 
sacrifice to the gods, and made, so far as possible, some 
observations upon the nature of the sea and of the coast. 
And then, having offered up a prayer that no man hereafter 
might overstep the limits set by his expedition, he turned 
back. The fleet, in command of which he appointed 
Nearchus, with Onesicritus as chief pilot, received orders 
to proceed coastwise, keeping India to starboard : the King 
himself marched by land through the country of the Orites. 
Here he was reduced to such extreme want and lost so large 
a number of men that he failed to bring with him out of 
India even a quarter of his fighting force, which at the out- 
set had amounted to 120,000 foot and 10,500 cavalry. 
Terrible epidemics of disease, unwholesome food; spells of 
parching heat unrelieved by rain, were the principal agents 
of destruction. But famine also played great havoc : for 
the country upon which they had enter^ was absolutely 
uncultivated, and was inhabited by a people whose means 

^ Alexander started hish up the eastern tributaries of the 
Indus : thence into the Indus : and so out into the Arabian Sea. 
The isleuxd Psiltucis is possibly gutch. 
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of subsistence were miserable, and whose sole possessions were 
a few hybrid sheep, the flesh of which was unpleasant both 
to taste and smell from their being used to feed upon sea- 
fish. The journey through this country was accomplished 
with difficulty in sixty days. But as soon as Gedrosia was 
reached, the neighbouring satraps and kings furnished 
Alexander with unlimited supphes of every description. 

LXVII. When he had given his army time to recuperate, 
Alexander started upon a triumphal procession through 
Carmania, which lasted for seven days. Seated 
B.C. 325 with his companions on a platform supported 
upon a high scaffolding so that all might see, 
and feasting without intermission day and night, he was 
drawn slowly along by eight horses. There followed a crowd 
of cars, some of which were shaded by embroidered hangings 
of purple cloth, and others with leafy boughs always fresh 
and verdant, convejdng the rest of the King's friends and 
officers, with garlands upon their heads and drinking cups 
in their hands. Not a glimpse of shield, of helmet, or of 
pike : all along the route the common soldiers, some as they 
pushed forward upon the march, others reclining by the 
roadside, dipped bowls and drinking horns and cups into 
huge casks and vessels, and pledged each other with wine. 
The frequent strains of pipe and flute, of song and lyre, and 
the screaming of drunken women, filled the whole country- 
side. This disorderly and random march, just as if Diony- 
sus himself had been amongst them and was taking part in 
the revel, was accompanied by all the pleasantry and licence 
which marks an orgy. 

When he reached the palace of Gedrosia, Alexander again 
rested his army and gave himself over to enjoyment. 
Here upon one occasion, so the story goes, Alexander, 
while under the influence of wine, attended an exhibi- 
tion of dancing. His favourite Bagoas, who was among the 
competitors, won the prize, and, bedizened as he was, crossed 
the theatre to take his seat near the King. When the 
Macedonians perceived him, they raised a cheer and kept 
shouting exhortations to the King to give him a kiss, until 
at last he threw his arms about him and kissed him. 

LXVIII. There, to his great satisfaction, Nearchus and 
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• his men rejoined him. After listening attentively to the 
story of their voyage, he expressed his determination to 
make a voyage hiniself down the Euphrates with an im- 
mense fleet, and then, coasting along Arabia and Africa, 
to enter the Mediterranean through the Pillars of Hercules. 
He accordingly caused bottoms of all kinds to be laid down 
at Thapsacus. Sailors and pilots were assembled from all 
quarters. 

The difficulties, however, which Alexander had encoun- 
tered in his inland expedition ; the wound which he had 
received among the Malli ; and the heavy loss of troops, 
which we have just mentioned, gave rise to a general betief 
that he would never survive the campaign — a belief which 
induced his subjects to revolt and inspired his governors 
and satraps with much injustice, rivalry, and insolence. 
Indeed the whole empire seethed with discontent and 
revolution. Olympias and Cleopatra, in league against 
Antipater, had divided his province between them, the 
former taking Epirus, and ^e latter Macedonia. tJpon 
hearing of this, Alexander remarked that his mother had 
chosen the better course, since the Macedonians would 
not support a woman's rule. 

On account of the rebellion among his subjects in Asia, 
he determined to sweep the whole coast with a tide of war 
and ordered Nearchus to put to sea again ; while he himself 
marched down towards the coast and punished the misdoings 
of his governors. With his own hands he slew Oxyartes, 
one of the sons of Abuletus, by driving a pike through his 
body ; and, when Abuletus, instead of providing the 
necessary supplies, brought him 3000 talents in money, he 
bade the silver coin be thrown to the horses. When the 
beasts refused to touch it, he remarked : " Well ! what 
good is your provision to us ? " and had Abuletus im- 
prisoned. 

LXIX. Upon arriving in Persia, his first care was to 

present to each woman in the country a piece of gold 

money, according to the custom observed by the 

B.C. 325 Persian Kings whenever they returned to Persia. 

This custom, they say, was the reason why some 

Persian kings visited Persia but seldom, and why Ochus, 
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whose meanness made him an exile from his country, never 
even once visited his people. 

Alexander found the tomb of Cyrus broken into and 
robbed, and had the evil-doer put to death ; though the 
delinquent was a native of Pella, by name Polymachus, 
a man of distinguished connections. Having read the 
inscription upon the tomb, he commanded that it should 
be engraven below in Greek characters. It ran thus : 
" Sir, whoever thou art and whencesoe'er thou comest — 
for I know full well that thou wilt come — I am Cyrus who 
won their Empire for the Persians. Do not grudge me there- 
fore this small strip of earth, which wraps my body round." 
These words stirred Alexander deeply : for they impressed 
him with the uncertainty and vicissitude of life. 

About this time, Calanus, who had suffered for a short 
period from some gastric trouble, asked that a pyre should 
be got ready for him. When this was done, he was carried 
to it on horseback ; and after offering up a prayer and 
pouring a hbation on his own behalf and cutting off his 
hair and laying it upon the pyre as though he were beginning 
a sacrifice, he mounted the pyre. Thence he stretched 
forth his hand to the Macedonians who stood by and bade 
them spend that great day in gaiety and in drunkenness 
with the King. "I myself," he concluded, "will see the 
King in Babylon a short time hence." With these words, 
he lay back upon the pyre and covered his face. When the 
flame approached him, he did not stir, but, preserving the 
attitude in which he had lain down, immolated himself 
according to the immemorial custom of the sophists of his 
country. Many years afterwards a similar scene was 
enacted in Athens by another Indian who was in Caesar's 
train : and to this day a spot is pointed out, called the 
Indian's Tomb. 

LXX. When he had returned from the pyre, Alexander 
called together a large company of his friends and officers 
and proposed to them a bout in hard drinking, and a crown 
as prize for the winner. Promachus, who had already 
drunk the most, continued drinking until he had swallowed 
three gallons. He received the prize, a crown worth a 
talent : but he only survived his victory three days. Of 
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the rest, so Chares tells us, forty-one died after the bout, 
a severe chill having followed their intoxication. 

When he arrived in Susa, Alexander set himself to 
arrange matrimonial aUiances for his friends. He himself ' 
took Statira, the daughter of Darius, to wife, and gave to 
his most distinguished subjects the hands of the most 
distinguished ladies in Persia. In honour of those Mace- 
donians, who had already married, he gave one grand 
wedding feast, at which, they say, each of the 9000 guests, 
who were invited to the dinner, was presented with a gold 
cup for the purpose of pouring the customary libations. 
Everything else was done with the same extraordinary 
magnificence. Alexander even, out of his own purse, 
paid, on behalf of those who had borrowed, the debts due 
to their creditors : so that the total expense reached the 
figure of 9870 talents. Upon this occasion a certain one- 
eyed man, called Antigenes, falsely represented himself 
as a debtor, and introducing an individual who asserted 
himself to be the creditor, paid over to him on the spot 
every penny of the money he received. But in due course 
the falsehood was detected. The King was exceedingly 
angry and had him expelled from the court and deprived 
of his commission. This Antigenes had had a distin- 
guished miUtary career. In his early years, during Philip's 
siege of Perinthus, a bolt discharged from a catapult had 
struck him in the eye. He refused either to allow the 
surgeons who wished to extract it, to do so, or even to leave 
the field until, by the vigour of his attack, he had repulsed 
the enemy and driven them within their rampart. Conse- 
quently he felt acutely the disgrace now put upon him : 
and, moved by grief and despair, was clearly meditating 
suicide. Apprehensive of such a catastrophe, the King 
abated something of his anger and ordered that he should 
be given the money. 

LXXI. The 30,000 boys, whom he had left, on his previous 
departure, to be trained and educated, had attained a perfec- 
tion of manly vigour and comeliness of person, 
B.C. 324 and, what was more, displayed an astonishing, 
dexterity and activity in their exercises. Alex- 
ander was dehghted with them : but dismay and apprehen-: 
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sion filled the hearts of the Macedomans who fancied that 
henceforth the King would be less dependent upon them- 
selves. Their bitterness on this score even led them to 
denounce as an insult and an outrage the action of the King 
in sending down to the sea-coast those who were sick and 
incapacitated for service. He had made, they murmured, 
every possible use of the poor fellows, and now he laid them 
aside with ignominy and tossed them back to their homes and 
parents in a very different pUght to that in which he had 
received them. They called upon him to send home all the 
Macedonians, to pronounce them all no longer of any use to 
him, since he had these young artists in the goose-step in 
whose coxnpany he might set out to win the world. 

Alexander keenly resented these taunts : and displayed 
his anger by soundly rating the Macedonians. He then 
dismissed them from their posts and conferred the honour 
of guarding his person upon Persians, some of whom he 
created guards of honour and ushers of the court. When 
the Macedonians saw these persons in attendance upon the 
King while they themselves were debarred from his service 
and loaded with insult, they began to lower their tone. 
In their conversation they showed themselves almost frantic 
with jealousy and rage. At last, after much searching of 
heart, they came, unarmed and clad only in vests, to the 
King's tent, and with loud lamentation surrendered them- 
selves to his will and bade him treat them as base and un- 
grateful men deserved. 

The King, however, refused to hearken to them, though 
his heart was already softened towards them. But the 
Soldiers did not budge. For two whole days and nights 
they stood thus patiently before his tent, expressing their 
contrition and calling for their lord and master. Upon 
the third day he came out to them, and when he saw their 
woebegone and humiUated aspect, he wept for a long time. 
Then, after reproving them in measured terms for their 
conduct, he spoke to them in a kindly tone and relieved 
those who were unfit from further service and loaded them 
with munificent gifts. He wrote also to Antipater in- 
structing him that in all pubUc games and in the theatres 
these veterans should have the right to occupy the front 
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seats ^^ and to wear chaplets. He allotted pensions to the 
children whose fathers had fallen in the war. 

LXXII. When he reached Ecbatana in Media and had 
transacted his urgent business, he once more busied him- 
self with theatrical performances and public spectacles : 
for 3000 skilled worlonen had arrived from Greece to help 
him. 

About that time Hephaestion happened to fall ill with a 
fever. As might have been expected of a stupid young 
soldier, he coiQd not bear being kept to a strict diet, but, 
as soon as Glaucus, the physician, had gone to the theatre, 
he set himself to breakfast and ate a boiled cock and drank 
a large cooler full of wine."^® Upon this, he became very 
ill, and, after lingering for a short time, expired. 

Alexander's grief over his loss exceeded all bounds of 
reason. He ordered every horse and mule to be shorn as 
a sign of mourning : he pulled down the battlements of 
the adjacent cities : he crucified the unhappy physician : 
he put an end for a long time to lute playing and to every 
form of music in the camp : until at last an oracle came 
from Ammon, bidding him pay reverence and make 
sacrifice to Hephaestion as to one of the Heroes. Finding 
in war a consolation for his grief, he set out to hunt* and 
chivvy, as it were, his fellow-men. He conqueredjljhe 
Cossaeans and butchered every one of them who had 
reached man's estate. This massacre was called a sacrifice 
to the shade of Hephaestion. 

Pursuing his intention to expend 10,000 talents upon his 
friend's tomb and obsequies and upon fitting ornaments, 
and to surpass even what the expense might warrant, in 
lavish perfection of artistic execution, Alexander particu- 
larly desired the assistance of Stasicrates, the originality 
of whose genius promised at once boldness, grandeur, and 
magnificence. This artist, conversing one day with the 
King, had said that Mount Athos in Thrace would take on 
the form and shape of a man more readily than any other 

® A mark of distiilction not rarely conferred in Greece upon 
distinguished strangers, ambassadors, cuid meritorious citizens. 

"^ Snow was used in something the same way as ice is to-day, 
to cool wine. Similarly, snow was sometimes added to wine. 
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mountain : and that, if the King but gave the command, 
he would convert Mount Athos into a statue of him, the 
most enduring and most conspicuous in the world : in the 
hollow of his left hand he should hold a city inhabited by 
10,000 men, while from his right hand he would pour forth, 
as though it were a libation, a river flowing with full current 
to the sea. Alexander, however, had declined that proposal : 
though he now spent his time consulting with artists and 
devising schemes even more absurd and extravagant. 

LXXIII. As he was proceeding to Babylon, Nearchus, who 
had rejoined him after sailing through the great sea and up 

the Euphrates, told him that some Chaldaean 
B.C. 323 astrologers had approached and advised him to 

keep Alexander away from Babylon. The King, 
however, took no notice of these warnings but continued 
upon his way. As he approached the walls of the city, 
he noticed a flock of crows fl3ang along and beating each 
other with their wings, and some of them fell to the earth 
close beside him. Later on, information was laid against 
Apollodorus, the governor of Babylon, to the effect that 
he had made a sacrifice to ascertain the omens regarding 
the King. Alexander thereupon summoned Pythagoras, 
the soothsayer, and, since he did not deny the allegation, 
questioned him as to the indications given by the entrails. 
Upon Pythagoras admitting that the liver had one lobe 
wanting, Alexander exclaimed : " Woe to me, the portent 
is terrible." He did Pythagoras no injustice, but was 
vexed with himself for not having listened to the advice of 
Nearchus. The greater part of his time he spent under 
canvas outside the walls of Babylon or in sailing expedi- 
tions about the Euphrates. Numerous portents troubled 
his mind. For instance, a tame ass attacked the largest 
and finest lion in the menagerie and kicked it to death. 
Upon another occasion, when the King had stripped pre- 
paratory to anointing himself and was engaged in a- game 
of ball, the young men who played with lum, when it was 
time to fetch his clothes, saw the figure of a man sitting 
in silence upon the throne, wearing the crown and royal 
robe. They questioned him : " Who art thou ? " but for 
a long time he sat silent. Then at last, recovering him- 
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self, he spake : " My name is Dionysius : Messene is my 
native place. Brought hither from the coast to answer 
some charge and accusation, I have languished long in 
chains. Just now Serapis stood beside me, loosed my 
bonds, and, leading me hither, bade me take the royal robe 
and diadem, sit upon the throne and be silent." 

LXXIV. When he heard this, Alexander, acting upon 
the advice of the soothsayers, caused the man to be made 
away with. He was filled, however, With dismay, had 
already lost hope of help from heaven, and was consumed 
with suspicions of his friends. Antipater and his sons caused 
him particular apprehension. One of these sons, lolaus, 
was his chief cupbearer. The other, Cassander, had but 
lately come to court. Here he saw some barbarians pros- 
trating themselves before the King, and as was natural in 
one brought up under Greek influences, who had never seen 
such a spectacle before, he laughed with unseemly loudness. 
Alexander was furious, and seizing him light by the hair 
with both hands, dashed his head against the wall. Upon 
another occasion, when Cassander wanted to reply to his 
father's accusers, Alexander interrupted him with the re- 
mark : " Do you mean to tell me that these men have 
come all this long way just to make false accusations though 
they have suffered no wrong ? *' Cassander repHed that 
the sure sign of the falsity of their accusations was the fact 
that they had left the proofs far behind them. Alexander 
broke into a laugh. " That," he said, " is one of those glib 
arguments with which you Aristotelians can support either 
side of a case : but you shall rue it, if I find you have done 
these men even a trifling injustice." Indeed they say that 
the dread which crept into Cassander's heart and lodged 
there, was so terrible and deeply rooted that, many years 
afterwards when he was King of Macedonia and lord of 
Greece, he was walking one day in Delphi, looking at the 
statues, when a bust of Alexander met his gaze : he turned 
faint at the sight, like one who has received a sudden blow, 
shivered and shook from head to foot, and with difficulty 
recovered his composure. 

LXXY. Now that Alexander had abandoned himself 
to the agitation of superstition and to the gloomy terrors 
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of imagination, there was no unusual and uncommon 
incident so trifling that he did not make of it a portent and 
a prodigy. The royal apartments were crowded with 
persons sacrificing, purifying, and prophesying. So true 
it is that, terrible as is disbelief in matters of religion and 
contempt for them, superstition is no less terrible. Like 
water which always finds the lowest level . . J^ it filled 
Alexander with foolishness and fear. Nevertheless, after 
the oracles touching Hephaestion had been brought from 
Ammon, he laid aside his grief and once more indulged in 
sacrificing and in drunkenness. After entertaining 
Nearchus and his officers at a magnificent banquet, he had 
taken his bath as was his custom before going to bed : but, 
yielding to the pressing invitation of Medius, he went to 
a carousal at that officer's house. There he kept up the 
drinking bout all the next day, until the first symptoms of 
a fever were upon him. It did not, however, come from 
his having drained at one draught a cup of Hercules, or in 
the form of a sudden pain, like a spear thrust, in the kid- 
neys : though there are some writers who think it necessary 
to give these details as though they were inventing the 
catastrophe of some mighty drama, full of tragedy and 
passion. Aristobulus teUs us that in the madness of fever 
and excessive thirst he drank some wine, with the result 
that he became delirious and died upon the 30th of 
Daesius.^^ 

LXXVI. The account of his illness given in the Daily 
Gazette ^* is as follows : On the 18th of the month Daesius 
the King slept in his bath-chamber because he felt 
feverish. 

On the 19th, after taking his bath, the King went to 
his apartments and spent the day playing dice with Medius. 
After which, at a late hour, he bathed, offered sacrifice to 
the gods, and supped. During the night he was feverish. 

On the 20th, after taking his bath, the King again offered 
the usual sacrifice. He afterwards lay down in the bath* 
chamber, and amused himself with hearing from Nearchus 

'^ There is a lacuna in the text at this point. 

*" May-June. 

"^ Viae note on p.29. 
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and his officers an account of their voyage and of the great 
sea. 

On the 21st, the King occupied himself in the same way, 
and the fever became more pronounced. During the night 
he was very ill. 

On the 22nd, the King was in a violent fever. His bed 
was moved and placed beside the swimming bath : he then 
conversed with his officers as to the kind of examination 
they should employ in appointing officers to fill the vacancies 
which had occurred in various regiments. 

On the 23rd, though still in a Mgh fever, the King offered 
sacrifices and was much agitated at the omens presented 
by the victims. He commanded his most important 
officers to wait in the ante-chamber, and the taxiarchs 
and pentecosiarchs to keep watch all night without. 

On the 25th, the King was conveyed to the palace upon 
the other side of the river. He had a Uttle sleep : but the 
fever had not abated. When his officers waited upon him^ 
he had lost the power of speech. 

On the 26th, the King continued in the same condition. 
The Macedonian troops even believed him to be dead and, 
crowding before the doors, drowned the protests of the 
King's mends with angry shouts and maintained their 
threatening attitude, until they had effected a forcible 
entrance. When at last the doors were opened to them, 
they all filed, one by one, past the bed, clad just in their 
tunics. The same day. Python and Seleucus were sent to the 
Temple of Serapis to inquire whether they should convey 
Alexander thither. The god's response was that they 
should leave the King where he was. 

On the 28th, the King died towards evening. 

LXXVII. The greater part of the above account is copied 
word for word from the Gazette. No suspicion of poison 
was entertained at the moment : but five years afterwards, 
they say, in pursuance of information which had fallen into 
her hands, Olympias put to death a great number of people, 
and, believing lolaus, who was then dead, to have adminis- 
tered the poison, caused his ashes to be scattered to the 
four winds of heaven. Those lustorians who maintain 
that Aristotle abetted Antipater in committing the crime. 
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and that the poison indeed was provided by him, rely upon 
the story of a certain Hagnothemis who had had it from 
the lips of King Antigonus. The poison in question is 
said to have been a certain icy-cold fluid which issued from 
a rock in the neighbourhood of Nonacris, and which was 
collected in the form of a light dew and stored in a phial 
made of horn from the hoof of an ass. No other vessel 
would hold it : for it ate its way through them all by its 
coldness and acidity. 

Most historians, however, consider that the story about 
the dose of poison is an entire fiction. Their view receives 
no slight confirmation from the fact that, during the 
dissensions which raged between the King's officers for many 
days after his death, his body, lying imcared for in a hot 
and stifling spot, showed no sign of such corruption as 
might have been expected, but remained wholesome and 
fresh.74 

Roxana was with child, and upon this account commanded 
respect from the Macedonians. Jealous of Statira, she 
treacherously induced her by a forged letter to come to 
Babylon : then taking her and her sister, she put them both 
to death and threw their bodies down a well and filled it in. 
Perdiccas was her confidant and accomplice in this crime. 
Immediately upon the death of Alexander, he had grasped 
the reins of supreme power, by attaching himself to the 
interests of Arridaeus, a mere puppet upon the throne. 
This unfortunate young man was a son of Philip by a 
courtesan, named Philinna, a woman of no repute, and had a 
want in his mind owing to a physical infirmity which was 
neither congenital nor the result of accident. As a boy, 
they say, he displayed a charming and elevated character : 
but afterwards his health was injured 'and his reason 
impaired by drugs administered to him by Olympias. 

^^ This seems rather an argument in favour of poison. Certain 
poisons, like antimony, preserve the body. 
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I. Certain wealthy foreigners in Rome were used to carry 
in their bosoms puppies and young monkeys, upon which 
they lavished their affections. It was Caesar,^ I believe, 
who, upon observing this fashion, inquired whether, in 
their country, women bore no children ; thus administering 
a strong and authoritative rebuke to those who squander 
upon the lower animals that capacity for love and affection 
which nature has implanted in us and which is due to our 
fellow-man. Surely then, seeing that our minds naturally 
possess a certain love of learning and of spectacular display, 
is it not reasonable to blame those who prostitute this 
faculty to sights and sounds unworthy of all attention, 
and neglect those which are beautiful and profitable ? 
The faculty of perception, which answers to every stimulus 
of a sense impression, no doubt compels us to observe 
every chance phenomenon whether worthy of our considera- 
tion or not : but, if each one of us were ready to use his 
power of discrimination, he has in his own mind a capacity, 
at all times, of directing his attention to becoming objects, 
and, with very little exertion, of producing a complete 
change in his mode of thought. A man accordingly ought 
to pursue that which is best, in order that he may not 
merely observe it but also profit by his observation. For, 
just as the eye gets service from a colour, the bright and 
pleasant hue of which refreshes and restores the power of 
vision ; so too the mind should be indulged with spectacles, 
which call it, by the pleasure they afford, to that high and 
noble thought which is its proper sphere. This influence 
is found in virtuous deeds which can produce, even in writ- 

^ Probably Augustus. 

92 
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ings, a certain foeling of emulation, of desire to imitate. 
In other matters, however, the impulse to do likewise does 
not readily follow our admiration ot the deed. Frequently, 
on the contrary, we are pleased with the worl^lbut despise 
the workmen. For instance, in the matter of perfumes 
and purple cloths, we find pleasure in these commodities, 
but we regard dyers and perfume-makers as mean and 
vulgar persons. From this point of view, the remark made 
by Antisthenes, when he was told that Ismenias was an 
excellent flute-player, was very sound. " Well ! " he said, 
" he must be a good-for-nothing fellow ; otherwise, he 
would not have been so excellent a flute-player." And 
Philip once said to his son, who during a wine party was 
playing a lute very pleasantly and with a master touch : 
'' Are you not ashamed of playing so well ? " It is sufli- 
cient, indeed, if a king amuse himself with listening to lute- 
players ; and he does much honour to the Muses by being 
a spectator while others engage in such exercises. 

II. The personal labour, undergone by people of humble 
station, affords of itself, in the very toil which they expend 
upon useless things, evidence of their indifference to the 
. beautiful No young man of talent and breeding, upon 
seeing the statue of Zeus at Pisa,^ has yearned to be Phidias, 
or to be Polycleitus, after seeing the statue of Hera at 
Argos, or to be Anacreon, Philetas, or Archilochus because 
he has derived pleasure from their poems. ^ For it is not 
imperative, because a work delights us by its charm, that 
the worker should claim our consideration. Whence we may 
conclude that such objects as do not inspire a keen desire 
to imitate, or even an appreciation provocative of a wish 
and impulse to reproduce, are not helpful either to the 
beholders. But practical virtue has such an immediate 
effect upon us that our admiration for the deeds is attended 
by a desire to emulate the doers. For, while in the matter 
of fortuitous blessings, it is possession and enjoyment that 
enlists our approbation, it is practice in virtue that we 

* i.e. at Olympia. 

' Lucian expresses the same sentiment with regard to Phidias 
and Polyoleitus. Similarly.Socrates is said to have practised sculp- 
ture, but to have given it up as incompatible with higher pursuitis. 
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approve : and, though we are ready to receive the former 
benefits from others, we prefer ourselves to display towards 
others the practice of virtue. NobiUty possesses an 
active power of attraction and inspires us with an impulse 
to immediate action : in forming the character of the 
beholder it needs no art of representation but can display 
the scope of its activity in simple narrative. 

We accordingly determined to continue writing our 
Biographies: and we have composed this tenth volume, 
which comprises the Life of Pericles, and the Life of Fabius 
Maximus who fought against Hannibal. Besides a general 
similarity in their virtues, these two great men possess a 
most marked resemblance to each other in amiabiHty and 
sense of justice, and in their capacity for enduring patiently 
the slights of their fellow-countrymen and colleagues while 
proving themselves the greatest benefactors of their re- 
spective countries. Whether we have successfully attained 
the object we had in view, may be judged from what 
follows. 

III. Pericles was a member of the Acamantid tribe, 
belonged to the deme of Cholargus, and was descended, 
on both sides of the house, from a family and stock of the 
first distinction. Xanthippus, who defeated the generals 
of the Persian King at Mycale, married Agariste, a de- 
scendant of that Cleistheneswho drove out the Pisistratidae, 
overthrew with courage the prevailing tyranny, enacted 
laws, and established a constitution, the exquisite balance 
of which made for concord and security. One night 
Agariste dreamt that she had given birth to a Hon : and a 
few days afterwards she was delivered of Pericles, who 
though otherwise faultless in the shape of his body, had a 
head of inordinate length and of disproportionate size. 
This circumstance explains the fact that almost all his 
busts show a helmet upon the head. The sculptors ap- 
parently were loth to expose his defect. The Attic poets, 
however, used to call him Schinocephalus : * the skiUa 
(squill) was sometimes called schinos. Among the comic 
poets, Cratinus, in his play " The Cheirons," says : — 

* i.e, squill-head. 
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" Sedition and aged Cronos their energies combined 
To beget that mightiest of tyrants who is called 
Among the gods Cephelegeretes.**^ 

And again in the " Nemesis *' : — 

" Come, O Zeus, protector of strangers ! ^ 
Come, Mighty Head I " ' 

Telecleides says : — 

•* Now lost 'mid the maze of affairs, 
He sits in the Polis with head£kche : 
Now from the spacious vaults 
Of his head he emits a loud rumble." 

Eupolis in the " Demes " represents someone as inquiring 
the names of all the popular leaders who have returned from 
Hades and as exclaiming, when the name of Pericles is 
given last of all : — ' 

" Why ! thou hast given last the very Head of those below." 

IV. Most authorities tell us that Pericles was instructed 
in music by Damon — whose name, they say, should be 
pronounced with the first syllable short. Aristotle, how- 
ever, asserts that he got a thorough grounding in music 
at the school of PythocUdes. Damon, who was a sophist 
of great distinction, apparently assumed the title of musician 
as a cloak to conceal his subtle abilities from the vulgar. 
But with Pericles his converse was unrestrained and he 
performed with regard to him, as it were, the function of 
trainer and instructor to a prize-fighter in the political 
arena. Damon, however, was not successful in concealing 
his use of the lyre as a shield for other practices. In fact 
he was ostracised as a person of inflated ambition and a 
supporter of tyranny, and was used by the comic poets as a 
butt for their witticisms. Plato, for instance, represents 
someone as addressing him in the following strain : — 

" First tell me then, I pray you : for you, they say, are the 
Cheiron who educated Pericles." 

^ i.e. head-compeller : a play upon the Homeric epithet for 
Zeus — nephelegeretee, cloud-compeller. 

^ A regular epithet of Zeus. The point against Pericles is 
obscure. It might refer generally to his relations with Aspasia, 
Anaxacoras, and other persons not of Athenian birth ; or to 
his pohcy at the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. 

"^ A play upon a Boeotian epithet for Zeus. 
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Pericles also attended the lectures of Zeno the Eleatic, who 
expounded the principles of Natural Philosophy as laid down 
by Parmenides, and who practised a habit of cross-examina- 
tion, which, by involving an adversary in contradictions, 
reduced him to embarrassment. This method is what 
Timon the PhUasian referred to in the following Unes : — 

"Not unavaUing is the mighty power of Zeno. the double- 
tongued, 
The tripper up of aU men." 

But the man whose intercourse with Pericles was most 
extensive, who most inspired him with a dignity of manner 
and grandeur of purpose too earnest for a popular leader ; 
the man, in short, who elevated and helped to expand 
the majesty of his character, was Anaxagoras of Clazomenae. 
This philosopher was called Nous by his contemporaries, 
either in admiration for the great and almost superhuman 
intelhgence he displayed in Natural Philosophy, or because 
he was absolutely the first thinker to ascribe the origin of 
the Universe not to blind chance, or to fate, but to Notis — 
that is, to Pure and Unconditioned Reason, which, in the 
mass of heterogeneous matter, can distinguish the homo- 
geneous substances. 

V. The admiration which Pericles entertained for this 
great man knew no bounds. His mind filled with lofty 
speculations upon the nature of the heavenly bodies and of 
Space, the young statesman seems to have acquired an 
elevation of thought and a grandeur of language, free 
from the taint of that smart buffoonery which appeals to 
the mob. Nor was this all. A sternness of countenance 
which never relaxed into a smile ; a tranquil manner of 
walking : a sedateness of dress which no passion in speak- 
ing ever disordered : a calm inflexion of voice : all these 
traits, and many others Uke them, secured for Pericles an 
extraordinary and universal admiration. 

Once, though subjected to the taunts and abuse of a low 
ruffian, he remained the whole day in public without 
uttering a word, engaged all the time in transacting some 
important business. In the evening he went quietly home, 
followed by the ruffian, who continued to heap every kind 
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of insult upon him. It was already dark when he came 
to enter his house : sa he ordered one of his servants to 
take a light and see the man safely home. 

The poet Ion asserts that the conversation of Pericles was 
rude and arrogant, and that his pride was largely a mixture 
of contempt and disdain for the rest of mankind. He 
then goes on to praise Cimon's elegance, and the ease and 
accompUshment of his manner in society. But Ion seems 
to think that Virtue, Hke a dramatic Tetralogy,^ must 
exhibit at all events some feature of a Satyr : so we may 
dismiss his evidence. 

Others asserted that this majestic demeanour of Pericles 
was mere conceit, and put on to attract attention. Zeno 
repUed by exhorting those who expressed this opinion, 
to pursue some similar course : because, as he said, even this 
assumption of nobiUty insensibly produces a desire for, 
and habit of, nobility. 

VI. These pecuUarities were not the sole fruits of the 
intercourse which Pericles had with Anaxagoras. He seems 
also to have learnt from him a superiority to all that 
foohsh superstition which is engendered by their awe for 
heavenly phenomena in the minds of those who have no 
knowledge of the true causes of those events : whose dread 
and perturbation over manifestations from above is the 
result of an ignorance which the study of physical science 
dispels, replacing the terror and fever of superstition 
by a firm attitude of reverence, instinct with hopes of 
ultimate good. 

The story is told how a ram's head, with only one horn, 
was once brought to Pericles from a certain farm. Lampon, 
the soothsayer, when he observed that the horn sprang, 
strong and stiff, out of the middle of the brow, said that, 
though there were then two powers in the State, Thucydides 
and Pericles, supremacy would fall to one alone, namely, 
to him to whom the prodigy might belong. Anaxagoras, 
on the contrary, dissected the skull and demonstrated that 

^ Poets, competing in the dramatic contests of Athens, had to 
present three tragedies and one satyric drama — a play containing 
a certain comic element, and ending happily. The Cyclops of 
Euripides is an exsunple of satyric drama 
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the brain did not properly fill its cavity, but, assuming the 
pointed shape of an egg, had slipped from the brain-pan 
down to the spot whence the root of the horn springs. 
At the moment Anaxagoras earned the admiration of all 
who were present : but when shortly afterwards Thucydides 
was turned out of office and the afEairs of State passed 
absolutely and entirely into the hands of Pericles, people's 
admiration was diverted to Lampon. To my mind, how- 
ever, there was no reason why the philosopher and the 
soothsayer should not both claim success : for the one gave 
a sound explanation of the cause of the phenomenon, and 
the other of its effect. The object of the one, in fact, 
was to inquire into the origin of the peculiarity and its mode 
of development : the object of the other to prognosticate 
its tendency and signification. Those who assert that 
the discovery of the cause destroys the signification are 
obUvious of the fact that, in denying the use of super- 
natural tokens, they are also denying the use of those 
fashioned by the art of man, such as, the clashing of quoits,^ 
the light of beacon fires, the shadows on the sundiaL Each 
of ^these phenonoma, produced by a well-known cause and 
through a certain apparatus, is a token of soiaething. 
These reflections, however, are perhaps more suitable to 
another treatise. 

VII. In his youth, Pericles was exceedingly cautious in 
his deahngs with the people. He was considered to bear a 
resemblance, in appearance, to the tyrant Pisistratus; 
the sweetness of his voice, his readiness of tongue in debate, 
and the glib flow of his eloquence, completed a Ukeness 
which temfied the men of an older generation. His pos- 
session of immense wealth, of an illustrious name, and of 
highly influential friends, led him to fear 
B.C. 471 a decree of ostracism. He accordingly left 
politics severely alone and contented himself 
with displaying his bravery and adventurous spirit upon 
the field of battle. But when Aristides was dead and 
Themistocles in exile: when the exigencies of war kept 
Cimon continuously away from Greece: then Pericles 
came forward and attached himself to the popular party, 

^ Sometimes used among the Greeks as a military signal. 
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preferring the poverty-stricken masses to the wealthy 
oligarchy, quite contrary to his natural disposition, 
which had but the slightest sympathy with democratic 
ideals. But there were, as it seems, two reasons for his 
decision — first, his dread of incurring the suspicion of 
aiming at a tyranny, and, secondly, the aristocratic lean- 
ings of Cimon and the intense afEection with which he was 
regarded by the aristocratic party. Pericles accordingly 
insinuated himself into the favour of the masses to secure, 
on the one hand, his personal safety, and on the other, 
the power necessary to destroy his rival, Cimon. He 
immediately efiected a complete change in his style of 
living. Henceforth no eye beheld him treading any other 
street in the city save that which led to the market-place 
and to the Council Chamber. He refused all invitations 
to dinner and gave up every form of friendly and social 
intercourse. Indeed, during the whole long period of his 
public administration, he never once dined at a friend's 
house : except upon the occasion of the marriage of his 
nephew, Euryptolemus, which he attended until the Ubations 
had been poured,^^ and then immediately arose and left. 
Social amenities are quick to dissipate every trace of pride : 
and one finds it difficult, amid the familiar intercourse of 
society, to preserve a dignity compatible with one'sreputation. 
The deeds of true virtue display their beauty best, 
the more in evidence they are : and nothing in virtuous 
men so attracts the admiration of the outside world as their 
daily life and converse with their intimate friends. But 
Pericles, seeking to avoid continued intercourse with the 
people and to escape the contempt which is bred of 
familiarity, approached them only at intervals. He did not 
avail himself of every topic to make a speech, and he did 
not even attend upon all occasions the popular assembly. 
In the words of Critolaus, he reserved himself, like the 
Salaminian galley, ^^ for great occasions, and relegated the 

^® i.e. at the conclusion of the banquet, and just before the 
symposium, the time for heavy drinking, began. 

^^ One of the two state galleys of Athens, which were reserved 
for extraordinary state service only. The name of the other 
was Paralus. 
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transaction of other less important business to friends 
and others of oratorical ability. One of his lieutenants,^^ 
they say, was the famous Ephialtes who destroyed the 
supreme power of the Coimcil of the Areopagus ; who, in 
the phrase of Plato, placed to the Ups of the citizens of 
Athens a strong and brimming cup of liberty, beneath the 
influence of which, as the comic poets say, the people 
grew riotous and, hke a vicious horse, was no longer patient 
of control but savaged Euboea and trampled upon the 
islands. 1^ 

VIII. To secure, however, for himself a style of oratory 
which should be perfectly adapted, hke some delicate 
instrument, to the set purpose of his Uf e and to the grandeur 
of his ideas, Pericles had frequent and earnest recourse 
to the instruction of Anaxagoras. He steeped his eloquence, 
so to speak, in the dye of natural philosophy. For it was 
from his studies in this direction that, in the words of the 
divine Plato, Pericles " added to his natural genius that 
sublimity of sentiment, that all-commanding energy," 
and, by introducing the element of utiUty into his rhetorical 
art, far surpassed all other orators. Hence too, they say, 
he obtained the nickname of Olympiu^ ; though some con- 
sider that he was so called because of the decorations with 
which he beautified the city, and others, because of his 
mighty power in statecraft and in war. But there is nothing 
imreasonable in supposing that this great man's fame was 
the combined product of many qualities. The comedies, 
however, of the poets of that period, who both in seriousness 

^^ According to Aristotle, in the Constitution of Athens, this 
statement is not correct. Aristotle makes no reference to 
Pericles at all in his siccount of the overthrow of the Areopagus. 
Later on he refers to him as depriving the Areopagus of some of 
their privileges, but whether as lieutenant to Ephialtes or after 
Ephialtes* death is not clear. In a list of political leaders 
Aristotle gives Ephialtes as the popular leader in opposition to 
Cimon, and Pericles as his successor in opposition to Thucydides. 
Ephialtes indeed, siccording to Aristotle, was, with Aristides, the 
founder of the democracy. Pericles does not gain a.scendency 
until about 454 B.C. 

^3 Vide later chapters. Reference is made to the growing 
tyranny of Athens towards her nominal ** allies" in the Delian 
confederacy. But vide note 12. 
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and in jest made numerous references to him, show clearly 
that his nickname was founded upon his style of oratory. 
They speak of him as " thundering and lightening " when 
he addressed the people : they say that " he bore a dread 
bolt upon his tongue." 

There is recorded also a saying of Thucydides, the son of 
Milesius, which illustrates, in a pleasant manner, the 
subtlety of Pericles. Thucydides belonged to the aristo- 
cratic party and was a very old political opponent of 
Pericles. Archidamas, the king of the Lacedaemonians, 
once asked him whether he or Pericles were the better at 
wrestling. " Whenever," replied Thucydides, " I throw 
him in the ring, he declares that he has not fallen, over- 
persuades the onlookers, and wins the day." Yet Pericles 
himself regarded speechmaking with such solicitude that, 
every time he mounted the platform, he prayed the gods 
that no word unsuitable to his immediate object should 
escape involuntarily from his lips. He has left behind him 
no written document save decrees of State. And only a 
very few of his sayings are recorded : such as, for example, 
" Wipe out iEgina : it is an eyesore of the Peiraeus " : and, 
" I see already the cloud of war rolling up from Pelopon- 



Once Sophocles, his colleague in command, when upon 
a voyage with him, admired the beauty of a certain lad. 
Pericles observed : " A general, Sophocles, should have 
not merely pure hands, but pure eyes as well." 

Stesimbrotus tells us that, in delivering a public eulogy 
upon the soldiers who had fallen in Samos, Pericles said : 
" These men are as immortal as the gods ! Those mighty 
beings are not visible to our eyes : yet the honours which 
they receive, and the blessings which they accord, are proof 
to us of their immortality. Such also is the state of those 
who have died for their country." 

IX. Thucydides ^* represents the government of Pericles 
as in some measure aristocratic. It was, as he says, 
nominally a democracy, but actually the rule of the first 
man in the State. Many other historians assert that it was 

^* Not the Thucydides just mentioned : but the famous author 
of the " History of the Peloponnesian War." 
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Pericles who first indulged the people with grants of lands, 
with money for the theatre, and with payment of fees for 
pubUc services : and that, corrupted by these evil practices, 
the people became extravagant and licentious, instead of 
self-contained and self-sufiicing. Now let us inquire into 
the cause of the change in the Hght of the actual circum- 
stances. 

At the outset, as we have said, Pericles in opposition to 
the fame of Cimon insinuated himself into the favour of 
the people. In point of property and wealth he was no 
match for Cimon, whose affluence enabled him to reUeve 
the poor by giving dinner daily to any Athenian who 
required it, by clothing the aged, and by removing the 
fences from around his parks so that those who wished 
might gather fruit for themselves. Such generosity as 
this defeated the popular tactics of Pericles, who then had 
recourse to distributions of money from the public treasury — 
a step which, as Aristotle relates, was taken upon the advice 
of Damonides of Oia. As soon as he had seduced the 
masses by grants of theatre money, ^^ by the profits earned 
in the law courts, ^^ by largesses, and by other similar 
payments, he made use of their power to destroy the Areo- 
pagus, of which Council he was not a member, because he 
had never been chosen archon or thesmothetes or hasileits, 
or polemarch,^'^ These great offices of State had from time 
immemorial been subject to appointment by lot : and such 
persons as had passed through them with 
B.C. 462 credit, were admitted to the Areopagus. 
Pericles accordingly, now that his influence had 
waxed stronger, formed a popular party in opposition to 
the Council.i^ Beneath the attacks of Ephialtes, the 

** Plutarch appears to be in error. Aristotle tells us (Ath. 
Pol.) that a certain payment, which on various grounds can only 
refer to theatre money, was first introduced by Cleophon, a 
demagogue who flourished a good many years after Pericles' 
death. 

^^ This statement is confirmed by Aristotle, who also points 
out that the payment of jurors lowered the class of men ap- 
pointed, and opened the door to bribery. 

" Vide Diet. Instit. 

18 Vide note on page 100. Pericles took a subordinate part, 
if any, in the overthrow of the Areopagus. 
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Areopagus was stripped o! the greater part of its juris- 
diction. Upon a charge of being a friend of Sparta and 
a hater of democracy, a sentence of ostracism was passed 
upon Cimon, a man who, as we have related in 
B.C. 461 his Biography, was second to none in wealth 
and in birth : who had won most glorious 
victories in foreign lands : who had filled Athens with 
vast treasures and with countless spoils of war. So great 
was Pericles' ascendency among the people. 

X. Ostracism involved banishment for a period of ten 
years, as prescribed by law. But, in this interval, the 
Lacedaemonians invaded, with an immense army, the 
territory of Tanagra. The Athenians marched immediately 
against them. Cimon left the place of his exile 
B.C. 457 and joined the company of his clan. By shar- 
ing the perils of his fellow-citizens, he was 
anxious to clear himself effectually of the charge of 
favouring the Lacedaemonians. But the friends of 
Pericles leagued themselves against him and drove him 
from the army as one under sentence of banishment. 
This circumstance seems also to account for the 
great valour which Pericles displayed in this battle, 
and for that utter disregard of personal safety which 
rendered him the most conspicuous man in the army. 
There fell also in this battle all those friends of Cimon whom 
Pericles had included in the charge of Laconism.^^ The 
Athenians, worsted upon the very frontiers of Attica, and 
anticipating a heavy war in the summer, were seized with 
bitter remorse and with a desire for Cimon's return. 
Pericles, perceiving their inclinations, did not hesitate to 
gratify the masses. He himself proposed a decree and 
recalled the hero from exile. Cimon returned and made 
peace between the two States. For the friendliness which 
the Lacedaemonians entertained for Cimon was as great as 
the hatred they felt for Pericles and for the other dema- 
gogues. Some historians say that the decree providing 
for the return of Cimon was not proposed by Pericles until 
after certain secret agreements had been come to between 

^^ i.e. favouring the Lacedsiemonians. Of, Medism, favouring 
the Mddes. 
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them through the agency of Elpinice, Cimon's sister, the 
tenour of which was that Cimon, in command of 200 ships, 
should sail from Athens, ravage the Persian King's do- 
minions, and have complete control over affairs abroad, 
while Pericles should continue to enjoy the sovereign power 
in Athens. 

This was not the first time that Elpinice had rendered 
service to Cimon. Upon a former occasion when Cimon 

was defending an action upon a capital charge, 
B.C. 463 she seems to have appeased the rigour of 

Pericles, who had been appointed by the 
popular party as one of Cimon's accusers. Elpinice had 
gone to him and besought him upon her brother's behalf. 
With a smile he answered : " You are old, Elpinice, you 
are much too old to engage in business of this sort." 
However, barely acquitting himself of his charge, he 
rose but once only to speak and left the court after doing 
Cimon much less damage than the other prosecutors.^ 
How then can one believe the charge which Idomeneus 
brings against Pericles, of having treacherously secured the 
assassination of Ephialtes, who was his personal friend and 
a participator in his poUcy. of state, merely from a feeling 
of envy and jealousy for his high repute ? I know not 
from what sources this historian has drawn this allegation, 
which, with a suspicion of personal rancour, he has directed 
against a great man, whose conduct indeed was not alto- 
gether above criticism, but in whose generous heart, in 
whose exalted mind, no passion so ruthless and so savage 
found a place. Ephialtes was an object of terror to the 
oligarchical party : he knew no mercy in the indictment 
and prosecution of those who wronged the people. He 
had enemies : and it was they who laid a plot against him 
and, as Aristotle tells us, had him secretly assassinated 

by Aristodicus of Tanagra. 
B.C. 449 Cimon died in Cyprus during his command. 

XI. The aristocratic party, perceiving that 
Pericles had now secured the foremost and most powerful 

^ This is probably the occasion on which, as Aristotle tells 
us, Pericles first distinguished himself as a young mem. Cimon 
was charged with bribery. 
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position in the State, were moved by a unanimous desire to 
have someone who should oppose him in the city and put 
such a check upon his power that it should not become absol- 
utely a monarchy. They accordingly set up Thucydides 
of Alopece to oppose him. This personage was a man of 
moderate views and a brother-in-law to Cimon. Though 
inferior to Cimon in military skill, he surpassed him as an 
orator and politician. He remained constantly in the city ; 
and, joining issue with Pericles upon the public platform, 
he soon reduced the poHtical world to a state of equilibrium. 
He refused to allow those who were called the " upper 
classes " to be disseminated and to mix with the populace, 
a3 heretofore — a proceeding which allowed mere numbers 
to obscure the claims of birth and breeding. He kept them 
on the contrary rigidly apart : and, by concentrating all 
their influence, gave it sufficient weight to turn, so 
to speak, the balance of the scale. From the very 
beginning there had been, just as there might be in a 
piece of welded iron, a kind of underlying flaw which 
marked the point of divergence between the democratic 
and the aristocratic parties : and when the keen struggle 
and rivalry between the great party representatives had 
made a deep incision into the State, the two parties 
came to be called, respectively, the People and the 
Oligarchy. 

The then condition of affairs forced Pericles into pursuing 
an ingratiating policy : he gave the people its head. An 
unending series of public spectacles, banquets, and pro- 
cessions were devised by him in the city : the citizens were 
amused by a continual flow of not inelegant pleasures. 
Every year he sent to sea sixty triremes, on board of which 
a large number of Athenians were paid to cruise for eight 
months, learning at once the theory and practice of nautical 
science.2^ In addition to these measures, he despatched 
1000 colonists to the Chersonese : 500 to Naxos : 250 to 
Andros : 1000 to Thrace to settle in the country of the 

^^ Aristotle cuscribes to Pericles the origin of Athenian maritime 
supremcusy, which, he says, gave the people confidence to take 
the government into their own hands, and ultimately proved 
their destruction. 
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Bisaltae : ^ and a further body to Italy upon the ref ounding 
of the city of Sybaris,^^ which the new colonists called 
Thurii. By these measures he freed the city of a crowd 
of loafers whose idleness made them meddlesome ; he re- 
Heved the distress of the people ; ^* and he estabHshed in the 
midst of the Athenian allies ^ a source of intimidation and 
of protection against any revolutionary movement. 

XII. That which gave rise to the greatest pleasure in 
Athens ; which was her most beautiful adornment and has 
caused to mankind in general the most profound admira- 
tion ; that in fact which is the soHtary witness to prove 
the truth of the vaunted power, of the past splendour, 
which Greece enjoyed, is the magnificence of her pubhc 
edifices. Yet their erection was the occasion of more 
malicious attacks by his enemies than any other political 
scheme devised by Pericles. They were loudly decried 
in the Assembly. " The democracy," shouted the orators, 
"has lost both honour and reputation in diverting to its 
own purposes the DeUan Fund to which the States of Greece 
subscribed : and Pericles has destroyed the most plausible 
defence which it was in the power of the democracy to use 
against its detractors, namely, that it was fear of the 
Persians which induced Athens to remove from Delos the 
treasure chest of the confederacy with a view to keeping 
it in a secure place. Greece counts herself the victim of 
a monstrous outrage, of an act of obvious tyranny. Before 
her very eyes, the tribute which she has been compelled 
to make against a war with Persia, is being used by us, 
Athenians, to cover with gilding our native city ; to 
bedizen her as though she were some wanton woman; 

® No doubt the colony of Brea. The inscription recording 
the decree as to the constitution of this colony is still extant 
almost in its entirety. 

® Destroyed in 510 B.C. by the Crotoniates who turned the 
waters of the river Grathis against the town. 

2* In connection with this statement, it is worthy of remcu^k 
that upon the motion of Pcmthocles a clause was added to the 
Constitutional Decree of Brea, referred to in note 22, enacting 
that the colonists for Brea should be drawn exclusively from the 
Zeugita.e and Thetes, the two lowest classes of Athenian citizens 

26 Vide sub Delos, confederacy of — Diet. Biog. 
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to trick her out with .precious marbles, statues, temples of 
a thousand talents worth." 

Pericles accordingly explained the situation to the people. 
" You are not bound," he said, " to render an account of 
this money to the AlUes. You fight their battles for them : 
you hold the Persians back. Your Allies provide neither 
horse or ship or soldier, but merely cash. This cash 
belongs not to the donors but to the recipients, provided 
the latter furnish an equivalent for what they receive. 
Athens is fully equipped with all that is needful for a war 
with Persia. The surplus of her wealth may properly be 
diverted to works, the accompUshment of which will be a 
source of everlasting glory, and the execution of which will 
be attended by immediate prosperity. The variety of 
industries involved, the multiplicity and intricacy of the 
needful appUances, by caUing into activity every art, by 
setting in motion every hand, will give remunerative employ- 
ment to almost the entire population of the city : so that 
the one will be beautified and the other fed, at the same 
moment and at the same cost. Those who have youth and 
strength engage in war and win affluence from the pubUc 
treasury : but I want the disorganised herd of workers to 
have a share in these advantages and to win that share not 
by idleness and inactivity. I have accordingly projected 
these immense architectural undertakings, these schemes, 
the execution of which will extend over a long period and 
give employment to many crafts. I present them to the 
people, in order that those who stay at home may have no 
less a claim to share in the benefits conferred by the pubUc 
treasury than those who serve upon the sea, in garrisons, 
and in war. Indeed, wherever there is material, whether it 
be stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, or C3rpress-wood ; wherever 
there exist craftsmen who moiUd and fashion this material, 
be they carpenters, sculptors, smiths, stone-masons, dyers, 
gold-smelters, ivory workers, painters, broiderers, or 
turners ; wherever there be those who fetch and carry for 
these trades, such as merchants, sailors, and pilots upon the 
sea, and upon the land cartwrights, carriers, drivers, rope- 
makers, weavers, lorriners, paviors, and miners : wherever in 
fact each craft, like a general marshalling his army, musters 
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in serried ranks its crowd of paid and unskilled labour, 
which is the physical instrument of production : there the 
requirements of these mighty undertakings will, as it were, 
apportion and distribute the blessings of prosperity to every 
worker, no matter what may be his age and his condition." 

XIII. There arose buildings of magnificent grandeur, of 
inimitable beauty and elegance. The architects strove to 
surpass themselves in the perfection of their art. Par- 
ticularly remarkable was the rapid execution of the work. 
All those edifices, each of which, one would suppose, would 
scarcely reach completion in many successive generations, 
were finished during the short zenith of a single administra- 
tion. There is, however, a story to the effect that Zeuxis 
once, after listening to Agatharcus, the painter, boasting of 
the speed and facihty with which he represented animals, 
observed : " Well, for my part, I take a good long time." 
As a matter of fact, it is not mere dexterity and rapidity of 
execution which instil into a work of art a lasting quahty 
of grandeur, a convincing perfection of beauty. The time 
spent in the labour of production is repaid in that durability 
which enables the completed work to survive. These 
considerations fill us with even greater admiration for the 
works of the Periclean age, which, though created in a few 
years, have continued for centuries. At the moment of 
its execution, its beauty stamped each masterpiece with an 
air of antiquity : to-day, its vigour lends it freshness and 
novelty. Thus the bloom of an eternal youth preserves the 
aspect of these works untouched by the hand of time. They 
possess, as it were, a spirit of eternal bloom instinct with a 
soul that knows no age. 

The general Director and Superintendent of the works 
was Phidias : though the architects and craftsmen engaged 
upon them were all of great repute. The Parthenon 
Hecatompedon ^^ was the work of Calticrates and Ictinus : 
the foundations of the Temple of the Mysteries at Eleusis 
were laid by Coroebus, who also completed the erection of 

^ i.e. 100 feet square. Such were the dimensions of 
the old temple which the new Parthenon replaced. The old 
name was retained. The centre court of the new building 
preserved the dimensions of the old. 
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the columns on the ground floor, and placed the architrave 
in position. Upon his death, Metagenes of Xypete added 
the frieze and the upper tier of columns : and Xenocles 
of Cholargus vaulted the opening in the roof of the 
shrine. The Long Wall '^ was undertaken by Callicrates : 
and Socrates tells us that he heard with his own ears 
Pericles proposing its construction. The slow progress of 
this work was ridiculed by Cratinus in one of his plays : 
he writes : — 

" For years, he says, does Pericles extend this wall in words, 
but never moves it on an inch in fact.*' 

The Odeum, the interior of which was crowded with seats 
and columns, had a steep conical roof, an exact representa- 
tion, it is said, of the Persian King's tent. This building 
also was erected under the direct superintendence of 
Pericles, a circumstance which called forth a further gibe 
from Cratinus. In his play " The Thracian Women," he 
says : — 

" Pericles, that squill-headed Zeus, is coming. He wears the 
Odeum ^ on his head now that the danger of ostracism is past 
and gone." 

It was at this period that Pericles, in pursuance of his 
ambitious prospects, succeeded in passing a decree institut- 
ing a musical contest at the feast of Panathenaea. He was 
appointed judge : and with his own hand drew up the 
rules which competitors in singing or playing upon the flute 
or lyre should obey. Then and thereafter it was in the 
Odeum that audiences used to attend these musical contests. 
The Propylaea of the AcropoUs were completed in five 
years by the architect Mnesicles. An extraordinary 
occurrence, which took place during the building operations, 
afforded evidence that the goddess, so far from keeping 
aloof from the work, was actually taking part in it and help- 
ing its accomplishment. It was in this way. The most 

^ i.e. the third Long Wall. Two Long Walls already ran 
from Athens to the Peiraeus. The space between them was 
very wide. A third Wall was now built in the middle, thus 
practically doubling the defensible capacity of the line of 
communication between Athens and the Peiraeus. 

* No doubt in reference to Pericles' usual helmet. 
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active and zealous of the workmen had slipped and fallen 
from a height. His condition was serious and the doctors 
despaired of his Ufe. Pericles was giving way to despon- 
dency, when the goddess Athena herself appeared to him 
in a dream and suggested a method of treatment by 
the adoption of which he ejected in the patient a quick and 
easy cure. In acknowledgment of tins favour Pericles 
erected a bronze statue of Athena Hygeia^^ upon the 
AcropoUs close by the altar, which, as they say, had pre- 
viously been established there. 

The golden statue of the Goddess Athena was the work 
of PhiiUas : and his name is engraved upon the pedestal 
as being the artist. Everjrthing almost was under his 
direction ; and, as we have already stated, all the artists 
were subject to his supervision, a distinction which he 
owed to the friendship of Pericles. Yet this very circum- 
stance roused envy towards the one and calunmy against 
the other. Phidias, it was whispered, eictended his hospi- 
taUty to ladies who visited his works, for the gratification 
of Pericles. The comic poets took up the story and poured 
upon the head of Pericles a torrent of Hcentious buffoonery. 
Their slanders were directed against the wife of Menippus, 
who was Pericles' personal friend and Ueutenant. A source 
of calumny was found even in the aviaries of Pyrilampes, 
who, being an intimate friend of Pericles, was accused of 
rearing peacocks to present to the women whose favours 
Pericles enjoyed. And what astonishment can one feel 
if persons who find a Uvelihood in low comedy should take 
every opportunity of offering to the envious disposition of 
the masses, as to some evil deity, gross calunmies against 
their betters, when even Stesimbrotus of Thasos had 
sufficient effrontery to lay upon Pericles an abominable 
and utterly groundless imputation with respect to the wife 
of his own son ? ^ From such incidents as these the utter 
impossibiUty of History ever seizing the Truth is apparent. 

^ t.e. Athena, Qoddess of Health. The base of this statue, 
which has been discovered, bears the inscription : " Dedicated 
by the Athenians to Athena Hygeia. Pyrrhus of Athens con- 
structed it." 

30 Vide Chap, xxxvi. 
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Writers of a later generation find their knowledge of events 
obscured by the lapse of time : while contemporary his- 
torians, in dealing with the actions and the Uves of men, 
destroy and pervert the truth, sometimes to satisfy feel- 
ings of envy and of enmity, sometimes to win a favour or 
to insinuate a flattery. 

XIV. The orators upon the side of Thucydides loudly 
denounced Pericles for squandering the pubtic funds and 
for dissipating the revenues. Pericles demanded of the 
people in the Assembly whether the expense seemed great 
to them. They replied that it was certainly very great. 
" Well, then," retorted Pericles, " let the expense be charged 
to me instead of to you. I shall take entirely to myself the 
cradit of having raised the monuments." When he uttered 
these words, the whole Assembly, either struck with admira- 
tion for his magnanimity or because they had a jealous 
desire to participate in the glory of the works, raised a loud 
outcry, bidding him to draw upon the pubUc exchequer 
and to defray the necessary expenses, regardjess of any cost. 

At last Pericles confronted Thucydides and staked every- 
thing upon the result of a conflict which would decide 
which of them should be ostracised. Successful 
B.C. 444 in this, he drove his adversary into exile and 
dissolved the coaUtion which had been formed 
against him. 

XV. Every trace of opposition was now destroyed. 
The State had attained a condition of perfect concord and 
unanimity. Athens and the affairs of the Athenian people 
were centred in Pericles. His power made itself felt in the 
levying of taxes and in the distribution of armies and of 
fleets : it extended across the islands and the ocean. 
Immense resources, derived both from Greeks and from 
foreign nations, came beneath his absolute control : and a 
mighty empire, the frontiers of which were guarded by 
subject peoples and by friendly and allied princes, passed 
beneath his sway. A transformation took place in the man. 
The people no longer found him so amenable to their wishes, 
or so ready to submit to, and be swayed by, the gusts of 
popular f ancy^ which is as changeful as the airs of heaven. 
His lax and somewhat cringing attitude towards the power 
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of the people had produced an efiect. resembling that which 
a passage of flowery and sensuous music has upon the mind. 
All that was changed : and he now devoted himself to 
establishing a constitution based upon aristocratic and 
monarchical principles. Henceforth his pohtical conduct 
displayed an upright and unswerving devotion to the 
best interests of the State. The people, giving a ready ear 
to most of iiis advice and accepting the majority of his 
proposals, followed his lead. Sometimes indeed they 
showed considerable resentment. But then Pericles, 
strenuous and persuasive, would overcome their objections 
by a display of tact : just as a physician, in deaUng with 
a comphcated and protracted illness, prescribes at one time 
harmless pleasures, and at another caustics and healing 
medicines. Naturally moral maladies of all sorts flourished 
among a people possessed of an empire so immense : and 
Pericles was the only man who was capable of applying 
precisely the right treatment to each individual case. 
The natural feelings of hope and fear were especially 
serviceable to him in steering, so to speak, the ship of State. 
He found in them the means to check the people's audacity, 
or to remove and to console their discouragement. Indeed, 
he proved that the art of rhetoric, as Plato says, is the art 
of winning men's soub, and that its most important object 
is the systematic treatment of the feelings and of the 
passions, which are, as it were, the strings and notes of the 
soul and require a very practised touch and skilful accom- 
paniment. The mere power of his oratory, however, is not 
sufficient to account for the influence of Pericles. The 
cause of it must be sought, as Thucydides says, in the re- 
putable conduct of his life and in the confidence which was 
felt in his obvious incorruptibihty and in his superiority 
to the attractions of wealth. This remarkable man, who 
had transformed Athens from being an important town into 
the greatest and wealthiest city in the world, who had 
risen to a position of power mightier than that of many 
princes and tyrants, some of whom have even transmitted 
their sovereignty to their sons, did not increase his patri- 
mony by a single drachma. 

XVI. The account, which Thucydides gives of the power 
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of Pericles, is clear and straightforward : but the evidence 
of the comic poets is tinged with mahce, as, for examjple, 
when they nicknamed his party the " latter-day Pisis- 
tratids," or when they bid him swear not to play the 
tyrant, since his bloated dignity tallied ill with a democracy 
and was too great a burden for him to support. Teleclides 
says that the Athenians had surrendered to him 

''Revenues of state: the states themselves, some to bind, 
others to loose : 
Stone walls to build and then cast down again : treaties, 

power, 
Supremsrcy, peace and wealth emd happiness." 

And this was no momentary affair ; no short-Hved bloom 
and glory of an administration which flourished but for an 
hour. For forty years he held the supremacy among such 
men as Ephialtes,^^ Leocrates, Myronides, Cimon, Tolmides, 
and Thucydides. After the overthrow and banishment 
of Thucy(fides, he held for no less than fifteen years, and 
amid the rival claims of the annual magistrates,^^ an un- 
broken and unchallenged authority and supremacy. Yet, 
through it all, he kept himself free from the grip of avarice. 
Not that he waj/jutterly indifferent to pecuniary matters : 
on the contraryfjhe managed the large fortune which he 
inherited legallyProm his father, upon a system^which he 
considered to be very simple and accurate, with the result 
that his property was neither dissipated by neglect, nor 
became a source of worry to him by encroaching upon his 
very limited leisure. The system by which he regulated 
his income and expenditure consisted simply in selling, 
wholesale, his entire crop for the year and in purchasing 
afterwards in the open market each commodity of which 
he stood in need. This method was displeasing to his sons 
who had now reached man's estate : and his womenkind 
regarded as iUiberal the provision which he made for them. 

^ Vide note on page 100. 

^ One circumstance which cleared the way for the supremacy 
of Pericles and the demagogues was the steady decline in the 
authority of annual magistrates. With the growth of demo- 
cratic ideas they came to be drawn from the lowest and most 
incapable classes of society. 
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They grumbled over this excessively strict regulation of 
their daily expenditure, which permitted none of ihAt 
superfluous affluence that usually marks a great house and 
a prosperous condition, but required every item of expendi- 
ture and every item of income to be carefully weighed and 
calculated. The maintenance of this exact system of ac- 
counts was in the hands of one particular servant of his, 
Evangelus by name, who either possessed an imrivalled 
natural talent for domestic economy, or was trained for the 
purpose by Pericles himself. 

Now all this does not accord with wisdom as displayed by 
Anaxagoras, supposing it to be true that that philosopher, 
spurred on by an exalted enthusiasm for science; abandoned 
Ms own home and suffered his land to lie fallow and to 
become mere pasturage. But, I imagine, the conditions of 
Hfe which surround a speculative philosopher and a states- 
men are not identical. The mental activity of the former 
is directed towards exalted objects, possesses no mechanical 
aids, and needs no assistance from external matter : but 
the statesman, whose virtue is in relation to human wants, 
would possibly find in the possession of wealth a means not 
merely of satisfying his personal requirements but of 
performing as well noble and generous actions : just as it 
proved in the case of Pericles, who gave material rehef to 
many poor persons. Once, indeed, whan Pericles was 
immersed in business, Anaxagoras, who was now in advanced 
years, is said to have lain forgotten, with his head wrapped 
in his cloak, bent upon starving himself to death. Pericles 
was shocked when the matter was reported to him, and 
hastened immediately to his friend. He used every entreaty 
to deter him from his object, bewaiUng not his friend's 
fate but his own, if he were to lose a counsellor so important 
to the administration. Anaxagoras accordingly uncovered 
his head and 'said to him : " Ah, Pericles ! those who need 
the light of a lamp pour oil into it." 

XYII. The Lacedaemonians now began to show signs of 
annoyance at the growth of Athenian power. Pericles, 
seeking to inspire the people with still loftier ambitions and 
with a desire to arrogate to themselves the conduct of 
important a&irs, proposed a decree to the effect that a 
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summons should be issued to all Greeks, who dwelt in any 
part of Europe or of Asia, whether their State was small or 
great, to send deputies to a conference at Athens for the 
purpose of deliberating upon three questions, namely : 
the Greek temples which had been burned down by the 
Persians; the sacrifices which were due to the gods as a 
result of the prayers offered up for the safety of Greece 
upon the occasion of the war against the Persians ; and 
lastly, the secure navigation of the sea and the preservation 
of peace. 

To convey the terms of this proposal, twenty persons of 
fifty years and upwards were despatched. Five of them 
carried the summons to the lonians and Dorians who Uved 
in Asia and the islands, as far as Lesbos and Rhodes : five 
more visited the Hellespont and Thrace as far as Byzantium, 
another five were sent into Boeotia, Phocis, and the Pelo- 
ponnese, and thence passed through Locri over to the 
opposite mainland into Acarnania and Ambracia. The 
rest proceeded through Euboea to the (Etaeans, along the 
MeUac Bay, and among the Achaeans of Phthia and the 
Thessalians, urging them all to come and take part in the 
proposed dehberations upon the peace and upon the 
common interests of Greece. No action, however, was 
taken: the deputies did not even assemble, owing, it is 
said, to the opposition of the Lacedaemonians and to the 
adverse criticism which from the outset greeted the project 
in the Peloponnese. I have, however, mentioned this 
circumstance as indicative of the high purpose and exalted 
aims of Pericles. 

XVIII. In war, Pericles enjoyed a great reputation, 
mainly because he took no risks. Indeed, he never 
willingly engaged in a battle which involved grave risk 
and was to any large extent uncertain of issue : nor did 
he ever display any tendency to envy or to imitate the 
conduct of those generals, who were regarded with admira- 
tion as great soldiers, because their hazardous enterprises 
had been attended with extraordinary luck. He never 
wearied of telling his fellow-countrymen that, so far as it 
depended upon him, they should remain immortal for all 
time. 
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Once when he saw Tolmides, the son of Tolmaeus, seduced 
by his previous successes and by the high distinctions he 
had won in war into preparing an invasion of Boeotia at an 
unseasonable moment — ^for which expedition he had per- 
suaded some thousands of the noblest and most ambitious 
young men in the State to volunteer without the assistance 
of any further force — Pericles endeavoured to restrain him 
and even addressed him before the people, making use of the 
memorable words : " If you will not be persuaded by me, 
you will at any rate be well advised to hearken to that 
most sage of counsellors, Time." At the moment, these 
words made but a sUght impression : but a few days 
afterwards, when news was brought of Tolmides' defeat 
and death upon the field of Coronea and of the fall of many 
brave citizens, they procured for Pericles immense esteem 
and good will, because they showed him to be a man of 
sagacity and patriotism. 

XIX. Of all the campaigns which he conducted, the one 
which gave most satisfaction was that in the Chersonese. 
It was indeed the salvation of the Greeks settled in those 
parts : for he not only strengthened their cities by the 
introduction of a picked body of 1000 Athenian settlers, 
but, by encompassing the neck of the isthmus with fortifica- 
tions and defences stretching from sea to sea, he placed a 
barrier against the incursions of the Thracians who swarmed 
in the country about the Chersonese, and closed the door 
against the intolerable state of continual warfare by which 
the country, reduced to turmoil by the neighbouring 
barbarians and infested with bandits both on the frontiers 
and in the interior, was perpetually harassed. 

The admiration and applause of strangers on the other 
hand was called forth by his cruise round the Peloponnese. 
He started from Pegae in the territory of Megara with 
100 triremes : and, beside devastating the sea - coast 
far and wide as Tolmides had done before him, he advanced 
far inland with his marines. The inhabitants generally 
were seized with panic at his approach and withdrew 
within their ramparts : but the Sicyonians in Nemea stood 
their ground and joined battle with him. He routed them 
completely and set up a trophy to celebrate the victory. 
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Then, having recruited the crews of his vessels in Achaea, 
a friendly State, he stood over with his fleet towards the 
opposite mainland and, saiHng past the river Achelous, 
made a descent upon Acarnania, and shut up the (Eniadae 
within their walls. After ravaging and devastating the 
country, he sailed back home, having shown himself a 
terror to his enemies and a sure and energetic protector 
for the people of Athens. Indeed not a single reverse, 
even by mischance, befell hia troops. 

XX. Thence he pursued his voyage into the Pontus with 
a huge fleet magnificently equipped. Here the Greek 
cities presented petitions, and obtained from him entire 
satisfaction, nay, generous treatment: while the foreign 
nations who inhabited the surrounding country,, their 
princes, and rulers,^ were given an object lesson in the 
extent of Athenian power, and in the fearlessness and auda- 
city which carried Athenian ships whithersoever they listed, 
and had established the maritime supremacy of Athens. 
Pericles left with the people of Sinope, to operate against 
the tyrant Timesilaus, thirteen ships and their crews under 
the command of Lamachus. Later on, when the tyrant 
and his supporters had been driven out, a decree was passed, 
upon the motion of Pericles, legalising the shipment to 
Sinope of 600 voluntary colonists from Athens, who 
should settle with- the people of Sinope and receive 
possession of the houses and lands which had formerly 
belonged to the tyrants. 

In other matters, however, Pericles refused to give way 
to the mad caprices of his fellow-citizens. Nor did he allow 
himself to be hurried along with them into the project, which 
had been formed in the moment of elation following the 
display of so great national strength and prosperity, of 
recovering their hold upon Egjrpt,^^ and of annexing the 
maritime provinces of the Persian Empire. Many people 
also were already held in the grip of that unhappy and ill- 

^ Teres, King of the Odrysians, and Ariapeithes, King of 
the Sojrthians. 

^ Presumably reference is here made to the expedition sent 
in 465 to co-operate with Inarus of Egypt, who had revolted 
from Persia. The expedition was destroyed almost to a man. 
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fated passion for Sicily, which in after years was fanned 
into fierce heat by the orators of the party of Alcibiades. 
Some even dreamed of the conquest of Etruria and of 
Carthage — a hope not quite ill founded in view of the 
vastness of the existing Athenian Empire and of the 
flowing tide of its success. 

XXI. Pericles, however, restrained this effervescence 
and repressed the meddlesome activity of the people. The 
power of the State, in his hands, was directed for the most 
part towards the protection and security of its existing 
territory. The repression of the Lacedaemonians was, in 
Pericles' opinion, a matter of great moment. How whole- 
hearted was his antagonism to this nation was demonstrated, 
among many other incidents, by his conduct during the 
Sacred War. The Lacedaemonians had marched under 
arms to Delphi and had restored the Temple, which was in 
the possession of the Phocians, to the people of Delphi. As 
soon, however, as the Lacedaemonians had quitted the 
country, Pericles carried an army thither and re-estabhshed 
the Phocians. Again, when the Lacedaemonians had caused 
to be engraved upon the forehead of the brazen wolf ^ a 
record of their right to consult the oracle first which had 
been accorded to them by the people of Delphi, Pericles 
assumed a similar right for the Athenians and had a record 
of it engraved upon the right flank of the same statue. 

XXII. That lus poUcy of retaining in Greece the miUtary 
forces of Athens was correct, is testified by subsequent 

events. When the Euboeans revolted, he had an 
B.C. 446 army at his disposal with which to march against 

them. Almost immediately the news arrived 
that the people of Megara had declared war and that a 
hostile army lay upon the very frontiers of Attica, beneath 
the leadership of Pleistonax, King of the Lacedaemonians. 

^ A famous statue in the precincts of the Temple at Delphi. 
The following story is told by Pausanias to account for its ex- 
istence : — Once a man stole the treasures from the Temple, and 
hid them in the woods near by. While he slept by them a 
wolf slew him. Every day srfterwards the wolf came into the 
town, and howled. At last it dawned upon the Delphicms that 
Apollo sent the wolf for some purpose. They accordingly 
followed the animal, and recovered the treasure. 
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Pericles accordingly hastened back from Euboea to deal 
with the war in Attica. His courage failed him at the 
thought of a hand-to-hand struggle with the brave and 
numerous forces who confronted him. Observing, however, 
the extreme youthfulness of Pleistonaz and his complete 
reliance upon the counsels of Cleandridas whom the Ephors, 
in consideration of the young King's inexperience, had sent 
out to be his protector and adviser, Pericles entered into 
secret negotiations with this person. In a very short time, 
he had succeeded, by bribery and corruption, in inducing 
him to withdraw the Peloponnesian army from the soil of 
Attica. After the army had retreated and been disbanded, 
the Lacedaemonians in high indignation imposed upon the 
King a h'^avy fine which he had not the means to pay and 
consequently withdrew from Lacedaemon. Cleandridas, 
already in exile, was condemned to death. This person 
was the father of Gylippus who afterwards defeated the 
Athenians in the SiciUan War. In his heart, too, nature 
seems to have implanted, like some hereditary disease, the 
lust for gold : for he also was convicted of scandalous 
malpractice in high afiairs and was banished fromJSparta, 
as we have related in the Biography of Lysander. 

XXIII. In rendering an account of this expedition, 
Pericles inserted a sum of ten talents under the heading 
of necessary expenses. The people passed the entry 
without raising any trouble or even making any inquiry 
about the undisclosed item. Some historians, among 
whom is the philosopher Theophrastus, state that every 
year Pericles forwarded to Sparta a sum of ten talents with 
which he appeased Spartan officialdom and averted war : 
and that this price was paid to secure, not peace, but time 
wherein the organisation of the Athenian resources could be 
undertaken at leisure, to secure better success in the war 
which it was his intention to bring about. 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians had fallen back, Pericles 
turned his attention to the rebels.' i He crossed to Euboea 
with fifty ships and 5000 hoplites and reduced the revolted 
cities. At Chalcis, he drove out the so-called Hippobotae,*® 

^ The propertied clcuss of Chalcis, as Herod, says vide, Ixxvii., 1 1 . 
The expulsion of these people by Pericles is not mentioned by 
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a class distingiiislied by their wealth and authority. At 
Hestia he removed the entire population from the country 
and replaced them by Athenian settlers, because they had 
captured an Athenian vessel and butchered the whole 
crew. This was the only case in which he displayed in- 
exorable severity. 

XXIV. These events were followed by the conclusion of 
a thirty years' truce between the Athenians and the 

Lacedaemonians. Pericles then obtained a 
B.C. 440 decree authorising a naval expedition to Samos. 

The charge which he brought against the people 
of this island, was that of having disobeyed the command of 
Athens in not abandoning hostiUties against Miletus. Now 
as the Samian afiair is considered to have been brought 
about by a desire, on the part of Pericles, to gratify Aspasia, 
this would be a suitable time to discuss the thorny questions 
which surround this remarkable woman, and particularly to 
discover what was the subtle art or influence, by the pos- 
session of which she captivated the leading statesmen of her 
day and was able to render no mean and trivial account of 
herself in the company of contemporary philosophers. 
[ It is generally agreed that Aspasia was the daughter of 
Axiochus and a native of Miletus. They say that she used 
to have no dealings with others than the highest in the 
land, in emulation of Thargelia, an Ionian courtesan of a 
past generation, who, being possessed of remarkable beauty, 
grace, and wit, had lived on terms of intimacy with a large 
number of distinguished Greeks, and, by attaching all her 
lovers to the interests of the Persian King, had through their 
immense power and influence sown the first seeds of Medism 
in the cities of Ionia. Some writers state that the apprecia- 
tion which Pericles showed for Aspasia was due to her 
wit and poHtical ability. Even Socrates and his pupils 
sometimes visited her : and acquaintances used to bring 
their wives to her house to listen to her conversation, 

m 

Thucydides, nor is it referred to in the inscription recording 
the convention made between Athens and Chalcis after Pericles^ 
success. It has been suggested that Plutarch has wrongly 
placed at this period the expulsion of the Hippobotae referred 
to by Herodotus, which took place in 507 B.C. 
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though she was engaged in the indecent and disreputable 
business of maintaining a house for courtesans. iEschines 
tells us also that Lysicles, the sheep-dealer, a man of mean 
birth and attainments, established an intimacy with 
Aspasia after the death of Pericles and attained thereby a 
supreme position in Athens. Even though the opening 
passages of the Menezenus of Plato are written in a humorous 
vein, they contain enough historical truth to enable us to 
say that Aspasia's reputation in the art of rhetoric brought 
her into the society of many Athenians. 

The attachment of Pericles to Aspasia, however, seems 
to have had in it some touch of passion. He already had 
a wife, who was a relation of his own and had been pre- 
viously married to Hipponicus by whom she had had a son, 
CalUas, the milhonaire. In wedlock with Pericles, she had 
given birth to Xanthippus and Paralus. Their married 
life subsequently became distasteful to them both : and 
Pericles, with her consent, surrendered his wife to another 
man, while he took to himself Aspasia and lavished his 
affections upon her. Every day, they say, upon going out 
or returning from business, he used to greet and to kiss her 
tenderly. In contemporary comedies she is called "the 
latter-day Omphale," and " Deianira," and again " Hera." 
Cratinus flatly calls her " concubine " in the following 
passage : — 

" Lust bore Aspasia — Zeus-Pericles' queen, 
A shameless baggage of a concubine.** 

Apparently also Pericles had by her an illegitimate son, 
touching whom Eupolis in the " Demes " represents 
Pericles as asking the following question : — 

" Is my bastard still alive ? " 
To which Myronides repUes : 

" Yes ! and would long ago have been a married man 
Had he not been frightened by his mother's villainous trade ! " 

Yet such, they say, was the fame and repute of Aspasia 
that even Cyrus, the prince who engaged in a war with the 
Persian King for his Empire, changed the name of one of 
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his most favourite concubines, Milto as she was pre- 
viously called, to Aspasia. This woman was the 
daughter of Hermotimus and a native of Phocaea. 
After Gyrus fell upon the field of battle, she was brought 
to the King, over whom she acquired a very great 
ascendency. 

Such details as these occur to the mind as one writes r and 
their rejection and omission had been perhaps contrary 
to human nature. 

XXV. With regard to the Samian War, very heavy 
censure is passed upon Pericles for having decreed it in 
the interest of the Milesians and upon the 
B.C. 4A0 special request of Aspasia. The two States were 
engaged inhostitities about Priene. The Samians 
had gained the upper hand, and when the Athenians bade 
them stop the war and submit their differences to arbitration 
at Athens, they refused to obey. Pericles accordingly set 
sail, destroved the existing oligarchy in Samos, and took as 
hostages fifty of the leading citizens and a similar number of 
children whom he sent to Lemnos. Each of these hostages, 
they say, offered Pericles a talent of money to secure liis re- 
lease : and those who were opposed to the establishment in 
Samos of a democratic constitution were prepared to give 
him much more besides. Moreover Pissuthnes of Persia, who 
was on very friendly relations with the people of Samos, 
sent Pericles^a gift of 10,000 gold staters, with the request 
that the conduct of the city should be overlooked. Pericles, 
however, accepted none of these offers. He treated the 
people of Samos according to his previous determination, 
established a democratic form of government, and then 
returned to Athens. Rebelhon immediately broke out> 
among the oligarchs in Samos. Pissuthnes kidnapped 
the hostages and restored them to their party. At his 
instance general preparations for war were set on foot. 
Pericles once more sailed out against them. This time 
it was no peacefully disposed and cowering enemy that 
confronted him, but men inspired by an enthusiastic 
determination to obtain in spite of him the mastery of the 
sea. Off an island called Tragia a stubborn fight took place, 
in which Pericles won a brilliant victory, and defeated a 
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fleet of seventy ships with one of forty-four, twenty of 
which were transports. 

XXVI. Pericles followed up his victory and pursuit of 
the shattered fleet by making himself master of the harbour, 
and by la3ring siege to the city. The inhabitants still 
retained sufficient courage to make a sortie and engage 
him before the city waD. When, however, a still larger 
fleet arrived from Athens, the Samians were reduced to a 
complete state of blockade. Pericles then took sixty 
triremes and stood out to sea, his object being, as some 
historians say, to encounter and engage as far as possible 
from Samos the relieving squadron which the Phoenicians 
had despatched to help the Samians. Stesimbrotus, 
however, tells us that his intention was to sail to Cyprus : 
which seems improbable. At any rate, whatever his design 
may have been, he appears to have committed a blunder. 
For no sooner had he set sail, han Mehssus, the son of 
Ithagmes, a philosopher, and at that time commandant of 
Samos, moved by contempt for the small number of the 
Athenian fleet, or for the inexperience of the officers com- 
manding it, prevailed upon his coimtrymen to attack the 
Athenians. Battle was given, and the Samians proved 
victorious. A large number of Athenian prisoners fell 
into their hands : and many Athenian ships were destroyed. 
The sea lay open : and the Samians availed themselves of 
it to import such necessary supplies of war as they had not 
hitherto possessed. According to Aristotle, Mehssus', in a 
former engagement, had also defeated Pericles himself. 

The Samians paid oft upon their Athenian prisoners the 
insults which they had received themselves. They branded 
each of them upon the forehead with the figure of an owl : ^^^ 
because the Athenians had branded their Samian prisoners 
with a Samaena. A Samaena is a vessel which has a 
prow turned up Uke a pig's snout, draws more water than 
the ordinary ship, and is broader in the beam — a build which 
combines speed and carrying capacity. Its name was 
given to it because it first made its appearance in Samos, 
where it was built by the direction of the tyrant Polycrates. 

^ The bird sacred to Athena, the patron goddess of Athens. 
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It is to these marks, they say, that Aristophanes alludes in 
the verse : — 

" How lettered are the common folk of Samos ! " 

XXVII. When Pericles heard of the calamity which had 
befallen his army, he hastened to its assistance. Melissus 
went out to meet him: but Pericles defeated him, and, 
having routed the Samians, proceeded immediately to 
draw a line of circumvallation round the city, preferring to 
complete the reduction and capture of the town by a 
sacrifice of time and money, than by means which would 
involve the risk of life and limb to his fellow-countrymen. 
His troops, however, were vexed at these dilatory tactics : 
and it was a difficult business to restrain their impetuous 
desire to fight. Pericles accordingly divided his entire 
army into eight divisions and ordered them to draw lots. 
The division which drew the white bean, was allowed to 
remain off duty and make merry while the others 
fought. Thence, they say, springs the custom, when 
one has had a day of enjoyment, of referring to one's 
" white day." The term is derived from the use of the 
white bean. 

Ephorus tells us that during this siege Pericles employed 
artillery. He was full of admiration for this new invention, 
and had the assistance of Artemon, the engineer, who was 
called* Perifhoretus, because, owing to his lameness, he used 
to be carried on a litter to attend to business which de- 
manded expedition. This story, however, is refuted by 
Heraclides of Pontus by a reference to the poems of 
Anacreon, in which the name of Artemon Periphoretus 
occurs many generations before the Samian War and these 
great events. The latter historian asserts that the real 
Artemon was a person given over to the luxurious enjoy- 
ment of life, and effeminate and timid in the presence of 
anything dreadful : that he spent the greater part of his 
time sitting indoors with two slaves holding over his head 
a brazen shield so that nothing should fall upon him : and 
that if he were compelled to go abroad, he used to be carried 
about in a litter hanging down close to the ground — a cir- 
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Gumstance which earned for him the soubriquet '' Perip- 
horetus,^^ 

XXVIII. The Samians capitulated in the ninth month of 
the siege. Pericles demolished their fortifications, seized 
their ships, and imposed upon them the payment 
B.C. 439 of an enormous indemnity. A part of this sum 
was paid over on the spot : the remainder the 
Samians undertook to pay within a fixed period and gave 
hostages as guarantee for their good faith. Duris, the Samian 
historian, makes quite a tragedy of these events, accusing 
Pericles and the Athenians of a refinement of brutality, 
about which there is no word either in Thucydides, in 
Ephorus, or in Aristotle. He relates, without any apparent 
regard for the truth, how Pericles conveyed the officers 
and crews of the Samian ships to the market-place of 
Miletus, where be kept them bound to planks for ten days ; 
and when at last they were reduced to a miserable phght, 
he ordered his soldiers to despatch them by beating in their 
heads with bludgeons, and then to cast away their bodies 
without burial. Duris, indeed, even in matters where he 
is affected by no personal feeling, is not used to set his 
narrative upon a firm basis of truth : and, in the present 
instance, he seems to have treated the misfortunes of his 
country with more than his usual exaggeration, with the 
object of bringing odium upon the Athenians. 

When Pericles returned to Athens after his conquest of 
Samos, he celebrated with great pomp the obsequies of 
those who had fallen in the war. The speech, which, 
according to custom, he delivered over the graves of the 
departed, was profoundly admired. As he descended 
from the platform, women paid their respects to him and 
showered upon him crowns and chaplets as they might 
upon some victorious athlete. Elpinice alone came close 
to him and said : " These deeds of thine, Pericles, deserve 
our admiration, are worthy of our garlands ! Thou hast 
destroyed hosts of our brave citizens, not in war with 
Phoenicians and with Medes as my brother Cimon did, 
but in subduing an allied, a sister State." So spake Elpinice : 
but Pericles, they say, smiUng quietly, answered her with 
this verse from Archilochus : — 
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"Old as thou art, thou wouldst not have anointed thsrself 
with myrrh." * 

Ion tells us that Pericles regarded his conquest of the 
Samians as a great and remarkable feat, because, whereas 
Agamemnon took ten years to capture a barbarian town, 
he himself had reduced the most important and the most 
powerful of Ionian peoples in nine months. His claim 
indeed was not without justification : for, as a matter of 
fact, the war was of very uncertain issue and involved 
immense risks, if it be true, as Thucydides asserts, that the 
Samians came very near depriving the Athenians of their 
maritime supremacy. 

XXIX. Following in the wake of these events, like a billow 
rolled the Peloponnesian War. Pericles persuaded the people 
of Athens to send help to the Corcyraeans against 
B.C. 433 whom the Corinthians had declared war, and to 
attach to their interest an island strong in naval 
power. It was only for the moment, he argued, that the 
Peloponnesians refrained from open hostility against Athens. 
But when the people decreed that help should be sent, Peri- 
cles despatched Lacedaemonius, the son of Cimon, with only 
ten ships. His conduct was a studied outrage : consider- 
ing the great amity and friendship which existed between 
the Lacedaemonians and the house of Cimon. With the 
sole object of involving Lacedaemonius in the further 
charge of favouring the Lacedaemonians if his command 
was not distinguished by some important and remarkable 
feat,^® Pericles gave him an inadequate number of ships 
and made him set sail in spite of his protests. Indeed he 
had made continual and persistent endeavours to check 
the advancement of the house of Cimon, affirming, because 
Cimon's three sons were called respectively Lacedaemonius, 
Thessalus, and Eleus, that they were, even in name, 

^ A part of the passage is omitted. It starts : '* Hadst thou 
been discreet." The point is obscure. It seems merely in- 
sulting. The old age, and possibly the senile vanities, of Elpinice 
seem to have amused Pericles. See Chap. x. 

^ On the other hand, Thucydides says that the Athenians 
had no intention of helpine the Corcyraeans : their policy was to 
look on while Corinth and Corcyra wasted their strength. 
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foreigners and strangers and no true Athenian gentlemen. 
Their mother too seems to have been an Arcadian lady. 

Considerable censure, however, was passed upon Pericles 
in the matter of these ten triremes. He had provided, 
it was said, a force too small to be of assistance to the 
applicants, yet large enough to serve as a pretext to those 
who inveighed against the power of Athens. Pericles accord- 
ingly despatched to Corcyra another and more numerous 
fleet which did not reach the island until after 
B.C. 432 the engagement had taken place.^ The Corin- 
thians were incensed at the action of the Athen- 
ians and denounced them in Lacedaemon. The people of 
Megara lent them their support, and alleged in accusation of 
the Atheniaiis that they were excluded and expelled from 
every market and from every port in the Athenian Empire 
in contravention of the common rights of Greece and of 
the solemn declarations made by Athens. The M^e- 
tans, believing themselves to have been harshly and out- 
rageously treated, though they did not dare to bring an 
open indictment against the Athenians, privately solicited 
the favour of the Lacedaemonians. Meanwhile Potidaea, 
a State subject to Athens though founded by Corinth, 
revolted and was besieged — an event which 
B.C. 432 hurried on the general outbreak of war. 
Still, in view of the fact that embassies 
had been sent to Athens, and that Archidamas, the King 
of Sparta, had effected an amicable settlement on many 
subjects of complaint and had soothed the ruffled feelings 
of the Allies, the outstanding indictments against the 
Athenians woidd probably not have involved them in the 
great war, had they been advised to rescind the Megarian 
decree *^ and to come to terms with the people of Megara. 
But Pericles offered vehement opposition to such a measure 
and incited the people to persist in their antagonism 

^ The Corinthians defeated the Ck>rcyTaeans at Sybota before 
the new Athenian fleet arrived. The latter comprised twenty 
ships under Glaucon and Dracontides. Their presence prevented 
the Corinthians from following up the victory. 

*^ A decree excluding the Megarians from trading in the 
markets of Athens or her Allies. 
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towards the Megarians. Consequently the entire responsi- 
bility for the war rests upon him alone. 

XXX. When the embassy touching these matters had 
arrived in Athens from Lacedaemon, Pericles, it is said, 
pretended that there was a statute prohibiting the removal 
from the wall of the tablet upon which the decree in ques- 
tion was inscribed. Upon this, Polyalces, one of the 
ambassadors, remarked : " Well ! do not remove it from 
the wall : but turn it face inwards ! There is no statute 
forbidding that." Pericles acknowledged that it was a 
neat suggestion, but was no more inclined to make any 
concession. Indeed, it seems probable that he had some 
private grudge against the Megarians. The charge, 
however, which he brought against them publicly and as 
a matter of common concern to Greece, was that of having 
desecrated the consecrated land at Bleusis : and in pur- 
suance of this charge, he obtained from the Assembly a 
decree authorising the despatch of a herald to Megara and 
thence to Lacedaemon, bearing an indictment against the 
people of Megara. This decree, which came from the hand 
of Pericles himself, is couched in the terms of a prudent 
and generous plea of justification. But Anthemocritus, 
the herald who was despatched upon this business, met his 
death, as was supposed, at the hands of the Megarians. 
Thereupon Charinus secured the passage of a decree 
declaring that, henceforth, between Athens and Megara 
there should be a feud, which it would require no herald 
to proclaim, and to which no treaties could put an end : 
that if any Megarian whosoever put foot upon the soil of 
Attica, he should incur the penalty of death : that the 
generals*^ of Athens, when they took the customary oath, 
should further swear to make, during their year of office, 
two incursions into the territory of Megara : and that 
Anthemocritus should be buried at Thriasiae Pylae,*^ which 
is to-day called Dipylus. 

The Megarian historians deny the responsibility of their 
people for the murder of Anthemocritus, and lay the blame 

42 Vide sub Strategi, Diet. Inst. 

^ One of the gates of Athens in the N.W. wall. It led to the 
deme of Thria. 
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upon Aspasia and Pericles, quoting in support of their 
contention these famous and popular verses from the 
Achamians : 

" Some drunken young gamesters journeyed to Megara 
And stole poor Simaetha the harlot : in vengeance 
The people of Megara, quite mctd in their anguish. 
Filched from Aspasia a brace of poor harlots." 

XXXI. Although it is no easy matter to decide what 
was the real cause of the war, all historians agree in laying 
upon Pericles the responsibility for the refusal to rescind 
the Megarian Decree. But, while some historians maintain 
that the firm attitude of Pericles was the result of his 
magnanimity and of his keen insight into the true interests 
of Athens, which led him to regard the Megarian demand 
as a trial of Athenian pliability, and any concession on the 
part of Athens as an acknowledgment of weakness ; othei 
historians assert that his contemptuous treatment of the 
Lacedaemonians was due to mere obstinacy and to a pug- 
nacious desire to show his strength. 

But of all the causes to which the war is attributed, the 
most perverse and yet the most circumstantial is something 
as follows. Phidias the sculptor, as we have already said, 
had contracted to execute the statue of Athene. He was 
a friend of Pericles with whom he had very considerable 
influence. While envy on this account had brought 
him some personal enemies, there were others who 
wished, by an attack upon him, to discover what kind of 
judgment the people would pass upon Pericles. These 
persons accordmgly suborned Menon, one of Phidias* 
assistants, and induced him to assume the posture of 
a supphant in the market-place and to petition for a free 
pardon on condition of denouncing Phidias and laying in- 
formation against him. The people allowed the man's 
petition : and a prosecution was instituted in the Assembly. 
The charge of theft brought against Phidias was not proved, 
By the advice of Pericles, Phidias had, from the outset, 
executed the gold work, and laid it upon the statue, in such 
a way that it was possible to take it all off and weigh it. 
Pericles bade the prosecutors do so. But the very magnifi- 
cence of the works produced f eeUngs of envy which pressed 
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heavily upon Phidias. Particular stress was laid upon the 
fact that, in depicting upon the shield of Athene the battle 
with the Amazons, Phidias had introduced his own likeness 
in the figure of an old bald-headed man lifting up a great 
stone with both hands, and had inserted a beautifid por- 
trait of Pericles fighting the Amazons. Indeed, in the 
latter figure, the position of the hand, which was raised 
before the face in the act of poising a spear, was so cunningly 
contrived as to seem to conceal intentionally the likeness to 
Pericles, which, however, was obvious from either side. 
Phidias was accordingly thrown into prison, where he died 
of disease, or of poison, as some say, which was administered 
to him by certain enemies for the purpose of stirring up 
calumny against Pericles. Upon the motion of Glycon, 
the people granted the informer Menon complete immunity 
from taxation, and commanded the magistrates to take 
heed for his personal security. 

XXXII. About this time, Aspasia had to defend herself 
in an action for impiety. The prosecutor was Hermippus, 
the comic poet, who added to his indictment of Aspasia, 
the further charge of receiving into her house, for the 
gratification of Pericles, certain freebom ladies who resorted 
thither. Diopithes proposed a decree authorising the 
impeachment of all who disbelieved the tenets of religion 
or delivered lectures upon celestial phenomena. It was 
but a means of fixing suspicion upon Pericles by accusing 
Anaxagoras. The people accepted the decree and signified 
their approval of the prosecutions. Then Dracontides 
obtained the ratification of a further decree to the effect 
that Pericles should render to the Prytanes an account of 
his expenditure of the public funds,** and that the judges 
should dehver judgment in the Acropolis, giving their 
votes from the altar.*^ Hagnon, however, obtained the 

*** The Logista« were the officers usually charged with the 
examination of ordinary public accounts. The reference of 
Pericles' accounts to the Prytantdy who were the executive com- 
mittee of the Boule, or Upper House, and the solemn procedure 
proposed, indicate that the accounts in question related to some 
extraordinary expenditure. 

*^ A similar procedure is referred to in Themist., c. 17. The 
altar was that of Athena Polias. 
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rejection of the latter clause, and proposed that the case 
shotdd be tried before 1500 judges,^ whether the indictment 
was brought under the head of bribery and peculation, or 
simply under that of malpractice. 

Pericles, who, according to -^chines, wept copiously 
throughout the trialand made an earnest appeal to the 
judges on behalf of Aspasia, succeeded in securing her 
acquittal. But his fears for Anaxagoras were so great 
that he got him quietly out of the city. When, however, 
the affair of Phidias brought him into conflict with the 
people, his dread of the courts of law induced him to kindle 
to a blaze the smoiddering embers of the coming war. By 
this means he hoped to dissipate the cloud of incrimination 
which surrounded him, and to smother the jealousy of his 
enemies-; since, when great affairs were on foot and dangers 
threatened, Athens would surrender herself to him and to 
him alone, thanks to the high reputation and influence 
which he possessed. 

Such are said to be the causes of the refusal of Pericles 
to allow the people to yield to the representations of the 
Lacedaemonians : but the truth of the matter is not free 
from doubt. 

XXXIII. The Lacedaemonians, seeing clearly that the 
downfall of Pericles would render the Athenians more 
pliable in every respect, called upon them to expel from 
Athens the accursed race to which, as Thucydides has told 
us, Pericles belonged upon his mother's side.*^ This 
attempt to rouse the fanaticism of Athens recoiled upon the 
heads of those who made it. Instead of incurring calumny 
and suspicion, Pericles found still greater confidence and 
honour with his countrymen, because his country's enemies 
regarded him with the most profound hatred and appre- 
hension. So also, before Archidamus and the Pelopon- 
nesians invaded Attica, Pericles informed the Athenians 

^ We hear in Demosthenes of courts of 1501 judges. But 
the whole object of Hagnon's amendment seems to have been 
to have the case tried by ordinary procedure. It is possible 
that 501 should be read, the mistake being easily accounted 
for in the MS. 

*'^ The Alcmaeonidae, vide sub Cylon in Diet. Biog. 
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that, if the Spartan King while ravaging the rest of the 
country spared his estates, either because of the ancestral 
friendship which existed between them, or with the object 
of afiording his enemies a basis for calumny, he would make 
a gift of all his lands and tenements to the city of 
Athens. 

The Lacedaemonians and their alHes invaded Attica with 
an immense army under the command of King Archidamus. 

Ravaging the country along their route, they 
B.C. 431 advanced to Acharnae and there encamped, in 

the belief that the Athenians, transported by 
fury and by outraged pride, woidd not support the proximity 
of their enemies without giving them battle. Pericles, how- 
ever, considered it dangerous to risk the very existence of 
Athens upon a single engagement with 60,000 Peloponnesian 
and Boeotian hophtes : for the number of men taking part 
in the first invasion was as large as that. In Athens, there 
was a general desire to fight, and great chagrin was expressed 
at the policy which was being pursued. But Pericles 
allayed the discontent by pointing out that trees, lopped and 
felled, quickly grow again, but, when men have once been 
slain, it is no easy matter to replace them. He refrained 
from summoning the Assembly of the people, from fear of 
having his purpose overruled. Just as the pilot of a ship, 
when a tempest bears down upon him in the open sea, 
makes everything ship-shape, braces his halliards, and relies 
upon his nautical slall, paying no heed to the tears and 
entreaties of the passengers who are in the throes of sea- 
sickness and of terror ; so Pericles closed the gates of 
the city, stationed guards at all points to ensure safety, and 
pursued his own hne of action, with but lifctle consideration 
for the clamour and discontent which seethed around him. 
Numerous and urgent entreaties reached him from his 
friends : threats and denunciations were showered upon him 
by his enemies : crowds went about singing scurrilous songs 
and lampoons, in which they reviled his conduct of the war 
as worthy only of a coward and of a traitor. Cleon also 
began to press hard upon him at last, using the resentment 
wluch his countrymen felt against Pericles, as a stepping- 
stone to attain the leadership of the people. So much is 
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clear from the following anapaests of the poet Her- 
mippus : — 

" O King of the Satyrs ! Why are you unwilling 
To carry a spear ? Why treat of the war 
In speeches terrific, yet show the poor spirit of Teles 

the coward ? 
While you put a fine point on your poor little dagger. 
You are gulping down axes gsdore** — the good home- 
thrusts of Cleon the fiery." 

XXXIV. But none of these attacks diverted Pericles 
from his purpose. Tranquilly and in silence he endured 
both enmity and discredit. When a fleet of 100 vessels 
was despatched to the Peloponnese, he refused to sail 
with them and remained behind, keeping the city imder 
his direct control until the Peloponnesians evacuated the 
country. His careful attention was given to the distressed 
condition to wVch the war had reduced the masses : and 
their sufferings were alleviated by distributions of money 
and by the allotment of lands, which Pericles proposed. 
To carry out the latter measure, he expelled all the in- 
habitants from the island of iSgina and divided it into hold- 
ings for which Athenians drew lots. The Athenians also 
found some consolation in the sufferings of their enemies. 
Their fleet had cruised round the Peloponnese, devastated 
an immense tract of country and sacked some towns and 
small cities : while, upon land, Pericles had invaded Megara 
and laid the whole country waste. Whence it seems 
certain that the Peloponnesians, after inflicting extensive 
damage on the Athenians and themselves incurring con- 
siderable losses at the hands of the Athenian fleet, would not 
have entered upon so protracted a struggle, would indeed, 
as Pericles prophesied at the outset, have quickly abandoned 
hostilities, had not the opposition of some higher power 
prevailed over human calculations. 

It was at this juncture that the outbreak of plague 

^ The passage is obscure. It evidently indicates that Pericles 
is getting the worst of it in a contest with Cleon. The word 
translated "axes" also means a particular feast at which the 
Lacedaemonians entertained strangers; and it is possible that 
the passage contains a hit at Pericles' policy, which entertained 
the Lacedaemonians at the expense of Attica. 
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occurred, which decimated the flower and vigour of 
Athenian youth. Distressed by it alike in 
B.C. 430 mind and in body, the people became abso- 
lutely furious against Pericles, and set them- 
selves to injure him, just as persons in delirium attack 
their physician or their father. They readily listened to 
the persuasive voices of the statesman's enemies, who 
urged that the plague was caused by the concentration 
in the city of the rural population, which compelled a 
great mass of people, in the heat of summer, crowded 
promiscuously together in tiny houses and ill-ventilated 
huts, to live a sedentary and idle life in place of the 
healthy and open-air existence to which they had pre- 
viously been used : and that the man responsible for this 
state of things was he who, for the purpose of the war, had 
diverted into the city the torrent of the riyal popidation, 
and who made no use of the crowd of human beings he 
had collected, but suffered them to be penned up, like 
beasts of the field, conveying infection one to another, 
without affording them the slightest change or relief. 

XXXV. As at once a remedy for these evils and a means 
of inflicting some damage upon the enemy, Pericles equipped 
a fleet of 150 ships, upon which he embarked many 
brave regiments of foot and horse. So great an arma- 
ment inspired the people of Athens with great expecta- 
tions, and their enemies with a fear no less great. The 
eve of setting sail arrived. The ships were already manned 
and Pericles had just gone on board his ship, when an 
eclipse of the sim occurred and darkness supervened — a 
circumstance by which everyone, regarding it as an 
important omen, was panic-stricken. Pericles, perceiving 
the alarm and constematoin of his pilot, held up his doak 
before the man's face, wrapped it round his head, and asked 
him whether he found anything terrible in that and any 
omen of horror. The sailor replied that he did not. 
" Where then," said Pericles, " is the difference between 
my act and the eclipse, except that the body which darkens 
the sun is rather larger than my cloak ? " This, of course, 
was the view expressed in the schools of philosophy. 
Pericles accordingly put to sea, but does not seem to 
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have accomplished anything worthy of so much preparation. 
He laid siege, it is true, to the sacred city of Epidaurus : 
but, just when the town was expected to fall, an outbreak 
of plague foiled the enterprise. The disease attacked and 
destroyed, not merely the Athenians, but all who had any 
close relations whatever with the army. This occurrence 
roused the resentment of the Athenians against Pericles 
who did his best to console and to encourage them. But 
they gave him short shrift. Their anger still unappeased, 
their hearts even untouched by his appeals, they took the 
voting into their own hands and assumed the sovereign 
ri^ht of tbe people. Pericles was stripped of his command 
and mulcted in a heavy fine. At the lowest computation 
which historians give, this penalty was fifteen talents ; at 
the highest, it was fifty. According to Idomeneus, the 
person entered as prosecutor in the case was Cleon : but 
Theophrastus assures us it was Simmias, while Herachdes 
of Pontus mentions Lacratidas. 

XXXVI. Public excitement quickly subsided : for, hke 
'a stinging bee, the people put aside their anger once the 
blow had been struck. Domestic afflictions, however, 
beset the unhappy statesman ; for he had lost not a few 
relatives during the plague, and had long been harassed 
by family dissension. Xanthippus, the eldest of his 
legitimate sons, himself a spendthrift by nature, had 
married a young and extravagant wife, the daughter of 
Tisander, the son of Bpilycus. His father's strictness in 
money matters, and the system of small instalments by 
which his meagre allowance was doled out to him, gave 
Xanthippus great annoyance. So he sent to one of his 
friends, and obtained money from him, upon the order, 
as he alleged, of Pericles. When this person subsequently 
requested payment, Pericles not only refused his demand 
but took an action against him as well. The young cub, 
Xanthippus, incensed at his father's action, heaped abuse 
upon his head. He openly ridiculed the diversions of his 
home circle, and the c6nversations which his father used 
to have with the sophists. For example, he related how, 
when a certain competitor in the Pentathlum had unin- 
tentionally struck with a javelin, and killed, Epitimus of 
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Pharsalia, Pericles wasted an entire day in quibbles with 
Protagoras as to whether the javelin, or the man who 
threw the javelin, or the judges of the events ought 
most logically to be considered responsible for -^^ the 
tragedy. Besides this, Stesimbrotus tells us that it^was 
Xanthippus whp disseminated among the peopleTthe 
gross slander upon his wife's good name, to which we 
have already alluded, and that the young man main- 
tained, up to his dying hour, an irreconcilable hatred 
for his father. 

Xanthippus fell sick of the plague and died. About this 
time Pericles lost his sister also and the greater number 
of the friends and relatives who had served him so well in 
his administration. Yet he showed no sign of surrender. 
His misfortunes never induced him even for a moment 
to relax the haughtiness of his temper, the imposing 
grandeur of his mind. No man ever saw him shed a tear. 
No man ever saw him at the funeral, or even near the 
tomb, of any of his dear ones. Not at least until he lost 
Paralus, the last surviving son of his marriage. That blow 
crushed him to the earth. He struggled indeed to preserve 
bis usual impassivity and to maintain his serene composure. 
But, as he laid a wreath upon the body and looked upon 
his dead, the anguish of it all overwhelmed him and he burst 
out wailing and sobbing bitterly — a thing which in all his 
Ufe he had never before done. 

XXXVII. Athens tested the capacity for war of other 
generals and orators. But none of them displayed sufficient 
influence or ability to cope with so exacting a command. 
The hearts of the Athenian people turned once more to 
Pericles : they summoned him to the Assembly and to the 
conduct of the war. In deep dejection and prostrate 
with grief, Pericles had remained ehut up within his house : 
but, yielding to the representations of Alcibiades and other 
friends, he returned once more to public life. The people 
tendered an apology for their ungenerous treatment of 
him ; and Pericles resumed the direction of affairs and was 
appointed general. His first request, upon taking office, 
was for the repeal of the Bastardy Law — a measure which 
he himself had years before introduced — in order that his 
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name and lineage, in the absence of an heir, might not pass 
away entirely from his house. 

The circumstances connected with the Bastardy Law 
were as follows. Very many years before, Pericles, then 
in the zenith of his political power^ and possessing, as we 
have said, legitimate male issue, passed a. law prescribing 
that only persons, both of whose parents were Athenians, 
should be Athenian citizens. The King of Egypt sent the 
Athenian people a present of 40,000 medimni of wheat, 
which had to be divided among the citizens. A number 
of indictments against bastards under this statute, which 
up till then had remained forgotten and in abeyance, were 
revived : and many persons also fell victims to the informers. 
But little fewer than 5000 were convicted and sold into 
slavery : while the number of those who still retained their 
political rights and were judged to be Athenians was 
estimated to be 14,040.^9 

It was a strange thing that a law, which had been enforced 
against so many people, should be repealed by the very 
man who had proposed it. But the domestic misfortune, 
which had befallen Pericles Uke a chastisement for his 
arrogance and pride, inclined the Athenians to him. In 
their minds he was a man who had endurefl awful sufierings 
and now craved for human sympathy : so they consented 
to his illegitimate son being enrolled among his clan and 
assuming his father's name. And this was the man who 
in later years defeated the Peloponnesians in the sea-fight at 
Arginusae and was, together with his colleagues in command, 
put to death by the people. 

XXXVIII. Shortly after this, it appears, the plague 

laid hold on Pericles. The attack was not, as in other cases, 

sharp and severe. It took the form of an ail- 

B.c. 429 ment, slight but protracted through a variety 

of phases, which slowly wasted his strength 

and undermined the vigour of his mind. Theophrastus, 

*^ This number seems to be generally taken to represent the 
total nmnber of Athenian citizens remaining. But it seems 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that this was the number of 
persons who, though indicted, were able to prove their title to 
citizenship. 
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disGUssing in his Ethics the question whether characters 
change according to fortune and degenerate beneath the 
impiUse of bodily suffering, states that, during his illness, 
Pericles showed a friend, who had called to see him, an 
amulet which the women had hung round his neck, and 
remarked that it proved how ill he was, when he put up 
with such nonsense. 

Just before the end came, some of the leading citizens 
and such of his friends as still survived, were seated by his 
bedside, talking of the great virtue and influence he had 
possessed, and enumerating his exploits and the number 
of his trophies. For, during his victorious career as a 
general, he had set up nine trophies to the honour of Athens. 
Under the impression that he no longer imderstood what 
was said, but had quite lost consciousness, his friends 
continued to discuss these matters with one another. He 
had, however, taken in everything : and, breaking into the 
midst of their conversation, told them that he w^as 
astonished at their praising and recalling those successes 
of his which, by the favour of fortune, might fall to the 
lot of anyone, and, in time past, had so fallen to many 
generals ; while they failed to mention his greatest claim 
to honour. " No living Athenian,", he said, " has put on 
mourning because of me." 

XXXIX. Pericles was a man deserving of admiration, 
not only for the courtesy and kLudness which he main- 
tained amid the press of affairs and the violence of political 
animosity, but also for that magnanimity which led him to 
regard, as his best claim to distinction, the fact that he had 
never used his enormous power to gratify his jealousy or 
resentment, and had never treated an enemy as beyond hope 
of reconciliation. And, as for that puerile and inflated 
soubriquet by which he was known, it receives, to my mind, 
a certain propriety and is removed from the sneers of 
jealousy by this single circumstance, namely, that this 
man, upon whom the title of Olympius was conferred, 
possessed a generous character, and preserved, amid the 
temptations of power, a pure and unblemished Kfe. 
Similarly we beheve that the gods are the rulers and 
monarchs of the world, because they are the source of all 
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our blessings, but are in no way responsible for our mis- 
fortunes. Poets have bewildered us by their ignorant 
theories and have fallen into the pitfalls of their own 
conceits. They describe the region where the gods are 
said to dwell, as an abode of tranquiUity and peace, which 
knows no stormy gales or clouds, but rests through all the 
ages illumined by a me.Uow radiance and by unclouded 
light, regarding an existence such as this, as best fitted for 
a blest and immortal being : yet they represent the gods 
themselves as filled with a spirit of unrest, with enmity, 
fury, and other passions, and as not even to be compared 
with sane men. Such considerations, however, will perhaps 
appear to belong to another treatise. 

Events spee£ly brought the Athenians to appreciate 
Pericles and to express openly their yearning for his pre- 
sence. And those who, during his lifetime, cavilled at his 
power because it ecUpsed their own, and had proceeded, 
as soon as he was removed out their path, to test the 
capacities of other orators and leaders, were ready to confess 
that no man presented a disposition more modest in its 
pride and more dignified in its afiabiUty. That very power, 
the cause of so much jealousy, which once had been termed 
a monarchy and a tyranny, was now clearly seen to have 
been the saving bulwark of the constitution : so violently, 
after his death, was the State assailed by the forces of 
corruption and of villainy, which, rendered feeble and 
ineffective by his activity, had been palliated and restrained 
by him from attaining an overwhelming ascendency.^ 

» Vide Arist. Ath. Pol. c. 28. 
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I. Sulla, when he came into power, endeavoured by 
every means of cajolery and intimidation to draw Cornelia, 
the daughter of Cinna the Dictator, from her 
B.C. 83-82 allegiance to Caesar. Failing in these at- 
tempts, he secured the confiscation of her 
marriage dowry. ^ 

The enmity which existed between Caesar and Sulla had 
its origin in the relationship of the former to the Elder 
Marius, who had married Julia, Caesar's aunt upon his 
father's side. The Younger Marius, Julia's son, was thus 
Caesar's cousin. 

Overlooked by Sulla amid the press of afiairs and the 
torrent of bloodshed which inaugurated his power, Caesar 
was not content with his lucky escape, but came forward 
in the popular assembly as a candidate for the priesthood, 
though he had not yet quite reached the age of puberty. 
This step attracted the attention of Sulla, who secured, by 
intrigue, the rejection of his candidature,^ and then turned 

^ It is generally held by other historians that Caesctr wcus at 
this time married to Cornelia, and SuUa endeavoured to per- 
suade him to divorce his wife. From the statement of Plutarch, 
however, it would appear that Caesar was then engaged to 
Cornelia, and that Sulla endeavoured to prevent the marriage 
by confiscating the bride's dowry, -which, by Roman usage, 
was cm indispensable part of the marriage contract. If Cornelia 
had been married, the dowry, according to law, would have been 
her husband's property, and Caesar, not Cornelia, would have 
been mulcted. There is possibly some confusion on Plutarch's 
part. 

2 Plutarch appears to be mistaken. According to Velleius 
£md Suetonius, Caesar did not pose as a ccmdidate for \he priest- 
hood during Sulla's administration. Four years previously 
(86 B.C.) he had been created Flamen DiaUs; though it is 
extremely doubtful if he was ever fully consecrated. Sulla's 
administration began in 82 B.o. Caesar was born in 100 B.O., 

140 
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his attention to procuring his assassination. Thereupon 

isome protested that there was no need to 
B.C. 82-81 butcher a lad of such tender years. Sulla 

pronounced them fools for not seeing in this 
boy a Marius magnified a hundredfold. 

When report of this saying was brought to Caesar's ears, 
he left Rome, and for a long time wandered in hiding in 
the Sabine country. At last, weak and ailing, as he 
journeyed by night to a fresh resting-place, he fell into the 
midst of a party of Sulla's soldiery who were searching the 
neighbourhood and arresting those who were in hiding. 
With a bribe of two talents ^ Caesar won over Cornelius, 
the leader of this band, and was set at hberty. He hesitated 

no longer ; but, going down to the coast, took 
B.C. 80-79 ship for Bithynia and reached the court of 

King Nicomedes. There he made no long 
stay, but, sailing away, was captured oS the island of 
Pharmacusa by the pirates, who even at that early date 
infested the sea with vast fleets of- swift galleys. 

II. The pirates demanded a ransom of twenty talents. 
Caesar flrst laughed to scorn their ignorance of the import- 
ance of their captive, and then, of his own accord, promised 
to give them fifty talents. The matter thus settled, away 
he sent his retinue, one to this city, another to that, to raise 
the necessary money : while alone, save for a single personal 
friend and two servants, he remained among the (^licians, 
wretches of the most bloodthirsty disposition. Yet so 
great was his contempt for them that, whenever he lay 
down to rest, he used to send and enjoin them not to talk. 
Thus for thirty-eight days he continued with great fear-^ 
lessness to join in their pastimes and exercises, just as if 
they were his bodyguard, not his gaolers. Poems even and 
libretti came from his pen : for an audience he used these 
desperadoes ; and if they were not appreciative, he would 
dub them to their faces " imeducated boors," and often 
with a laugh threatened to hang them. As for the pirates, 

so that Plutarch's statement as to Caesar's age would apply 
to 86 B.C., but certainly not to 82 or 81 B.C. The passage as it 
stands is inexplicable. 

^ A talent was equal to about £200. 
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they were delighted, and attributed this boldness of speech 
to childish simpUcity on his part. 

When the money for his ransom came from Miletus, 
Caesar paid it over, and was set at liberty. Without 
hesitation, he manned some vessels, put out from the har- 
bour of Miletus, and, surprising the bandits still occupying 
their station at Pharmacusa, captured the greater part of 
them. Their goods he treated as his private booty : but 
having lodged the men themselves in prison at Pergamum, 
he went in person to Junius, the governor of Asia, to whose 
province, as praetor, he considered the punishment of the 
prisoners properly belonged. The governor, whose greedy 
eyes were fixed upon the booty, which was not inconsider- 
able, temporised about the prisoners : he would inquire 
into their case, he said, in due course. Immediately taking 
leave of the governor, Caesar proceeded straight to Per- 
gamum, and, haling aU the bandits from prison, crucified 
them : just as he had often told them on the island 
he would do, though they thought he spake in 
jest. 

III. Sulla's power at last began to decline, and his 

friends at Rome sent a summons to Caesar. In answer to 

this call, Caesar sailed to Rhodes and visited the school of 

Apollonius, the son of Molo,* a man reputed to 

B.C. 78 be of gentle disposition, whose famous lectures 

Cicero was at that time attending. 

It is said that Caesar possessed a talent for parUamentary 
oratory, and cultivated this natural aptitude with such zeal 
that he held the second place without a rival. He re- 
nounced, however, all thought of securing the first place, 
in order that, by application in the proper direction, he 
might hold instead the first place in power and in arms. 
Thus, owing to the continual interruptions of war and of 
statecraft by means of which he ultimately secured for 
himself supremacy,^ he failed to attain to that perfection 

* Generally known as Apollonius Molo. 

'^ This passage, no doubt, refers to the assistance rendered by 
Caesar to Thermus against the pirates, and in an embassy to 
Nicomedes, King of Bithynia, from whom he was successful in 
obtaining help. A little later he was serving against the 'pirates 
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in oratory which was his natural bent. At any rate, in 
later days, in his reply to Cicero on the subject of Cato, he 
deprecates any comparison being held between the plain 
speech of a man of arms and the subtle rhetoric of a bom 
orator, who had devoted to this art a considerable leisure. 

lY. On his return to Rome, Caesar brought an action 

against Dolabella for maladministration of his 

B.C. 77 province, and many Greek cities came forward 

with evidence in support of his case. Dolabella 

was, however, acquitted. 

Then Caesar, by way of repaying the Greeks for their 
zeal, supported them, before Marcus Lucullu&, praetor of 
Macedonia, in the prosecution of PubUus Antomus on a 
charge of bribery and corruption. In this action he was 
so far successful that Antonius appealed to the Tribunes, 
alleging that he had not fair play in Greece in a case touch- 
ing the interests of Greeks. 

At Rome, as a result of his pleading in these actions, the 
light of popular favour shone bright upon him : and great 
good will went out to him from the common people who 
were charmed by the affability of his address and conversa- 
tion. He was indeed courteous beyond what might have 
been expected of his years. Then a certain gradual ac- 
cession of public influence accrued to him from the. splendour 
of his banquets and of the table he kept up — ^in a word, 
from the general magnificence of his style of living. 

At first those who envied him his power, imagining that 
his influence would speedily collapse when his resources 
were exhausted, neglected to observe how it flourished 
in the hearts of the masses. Too late, when his power had 
grown great and irresistible, and was marching unswervingly 
towards the subversion of the whole State, they appreciated 
the fact that one cannot afford to regard as trivial those 
beginnings of things, which, having seized the moment of 
freedom granted them by contempt, grow gradually great 
by perseverance. Indeed the first man to have suspicions 
of him and to fear the smiles of his statecraft as those of a /^ 

of Cilicia, and distinguished himself greatly at the siege of Mity- 
lene. The events so liar related in this chapter are placed, by other 
historians, at a later date, subsequent to his return to Rome^ 
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treacherous sea, was Cicero, who knew full weU the subtle 
heart that lay hidden beneath this show of generosity and 
amiability. He was wont to say that in all Caesar's schemes 
and measures, how different soever they appeared, he per- 
ceived a tyrant's purpose. " But whenever," he added, 
"I see his hair arranged so exquisitely, and observe him 
scratching his head with one finger, I cannot continue to 
believe that this is the man to meditate so monstrous a 
crime as the destruction of the Roman Republic." These 
circumstances, however, belong to a later chapter. 

V. The first proof that Caesar received of the popular dis- 
position in his favour was on the occasion of his contest with 
Gains PopiUus for the office of military tribune, 
B.C. 70 . when he was returned at the top of the poll. 
The second was even more pronounced. It oc- 
curred when, upon the death of Julia, the wife of Marius, 
Caesar, who was her nephew, deUvered in the Forum a 
brilUant funeral oration, and ventured to display in the 
funeral procession busts of Marius, which, owing. to the 
decree of outlawry passed upon the Marian party, had not 
been seen in public since the establishment of the Sullan 
constitution. At this sight some cries of execration were 
raised against Caesar : but the populace drowned them by 
their acclamations, and received with plaudits and with 
enthusiasm the man who recalled to the city, as from 
the VQT^ gates of heU,^ the glories of Marius so long 
obscured. 

The delivery of funeral' orations over women of advanced 
years was an immemorial custom of the Romans, but it 
was not the practice in the case of young women. In spite 
of this, Caesar created a precedent by speaking on the 
occasion of his own wife's death — an act which brought him 
some credit and joined with his bereavement in securing 
the affection of the masses. They loved him as a man of 
gentle and sensitive disposition. 

After his wife's funeral, he went out in the capacity of 
quaestor to Spain in the train of Vetus, a man whom he 

^ Possibly suggesting a comparison between Caesar and 
Heracles, who wrestled with Death and forced him to allow 
Alcestis to return to earth. 
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honoured all his life long, and whose son he in torn made 
quaestor during his own consulate. 

On vacating that oij&ce, he took Pompeia for his third 
wife, having had by ComeUa a daughter who was after- 
wards married to Pompey the Great. Unsparing in his 
expenditure, he is said to have owed 1300 talents even 
before he had secured any office. But while he appeared 
to be frittering away his immense wealth to win a brief and 
fleeting reputation, in point of fact he was purchasing at a 
trivial price inestimable advantages. The vast sums which 
he expended from his private purse during his appoint- 
ment as Overseer of the Appian Way : his intro- 
B.c. 65 duction into the arena, during his aedileship, 
of 320 pairs of gladiators : the costly appoint- 
ments and prodigal expenditure which he lavished upon 
the theatres, public shows, and banquets, and which quite 
threw into the shade the liberality of his predecessors : — 
all these things disposed the populace towards him in such 
wise that every single man was looking out for new offices 
and new honours with which to repay him. 

VI. There were two great factions in Rome at this period 
—the Sullan party which was all powerful, and the Marian 
party which was then lying low, scattered and in poor cir- 
cumstances. To restore the latter to power and to attach 
it to his interests became the object of Caesar's desires. To 
this end, when the princely generosity which marked his 
aedileship was at its zenith, he caused statues of Marius 
and figures of Victory Triumphant to be made privily, ^nd, 
conveying them under cover of night to the Capitol, "ifet 
them up there. As soon as it was day, men saw the statues 
aU glittering with gold, and executed with perfect artistic 
finish, the inscriptions upon which set forth the victories 
of Marius over the Cimbri. Amazement fell upon all 
beholders at the daring of the man who had set up these 
monuments : there was no doubt as to his identity. The 
news sped through the city, and drew the whole popula- 
tion together to see the sight.. Those of the Sullan party 
raised the cry that Caesar was aspiring to despotism in thus 
restoring honours which had been suppressed by law and 
by decree : that his action was an experiment upon the 

K 
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people already softened by his caress ^ : that he wished 
to see whether they were yet tamed by his largesses, and 
would permit him to play o£E upon them further tricks and 
innovations of this sort. The partisans of Marius, giving 
each other heart, suddenly appeared in astonishing numbers 
and filled the Capitol with their applause. The eyes of 
many even overflowed with tears of joy at the sight of 
Marius' face : they extolled and exalted Caesar as the one man 
in the world worthy to claim kinship with the mighty dead. 

In the meeting of the Senate summoned to dehberate 
on these events, Catulus Lutatius, a man of the most 
distinguished consideration among the Romans of that 
period, arose and denounced Caesar. A memorable phrase 
fell from his Ups. " No longer by mines," he exclaimed, 
" does Caesar assault the waUs of the RepubHc, but with 
battering-rams." But Caesar defended himself against 
the charge and prevailed upon the Senate. At tlus his 
admirers were still further elated and called upon him not 
to surrender a tittle of his purpose. The will of the people, 
they urged, would give him victory over all opponents 
and would carry him to the pinnacle of power. 

VII. Meanwhile Metellus, the Pontifex Maximus, died : 
and his office became the subject of keen contest between 
the rival candidates Isauricus and Catulus, 
B.C. 63 both of them conspicuous men, and very 
influential in the Senate. So far, however, 
was Caesar from yielding place to them that he went 
down to the popular assembly and entered himself as 
a candidate. The results of the canvassing seemed to 
indicate an equal balance of parties. Catulus, therefore, 
who, having a greater reputation to lose, was the more 
apprehensive of the uncertainty, sent urging Caesar to 
withdraw his candidature for the honourable office, and 
oflering him a large sum of money if he agreed to do so. 
Caesar repUed by borrowing still larger sums, and asserted 
his intention of fighting the matter out. 

The great day arrived. At the door of their house 
Caesar's mother was bidding him a tearful farewell : with 

"^ The metaphor in the Greek is taken from the process of 
massage, whicn people miderwent before taking a bath. 
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his arms about her, he exclaimed : " Mother, to-day you 
shall see your son Supreme Pontiff — or an exile." 

The vote was cast : the contest was over : Caesar had 
won the day. His victory struck terror into the hearts of 
the Senate and of the aristocracy, for they conceived him 
capable of inciting the people to every form of violence. 
Hence the blame which the supporters of Piso and Catulus 
heaped upon Cicero for having spared Caesar, when his im- 
pUcation in the Catiline conspiracy had placed him within 
their grasp. CatiUne had planned not merely a change of ' 
constitution, but the destruction of the entire empire and 
the reduction of the whole State to chaos. Before, however, 
the ultimate aim of his plots had been discovered, Catiline, 
upset at the p'toduction of some sHghter evidence against 
him,, fled from Rome, but left behind him in the city Lentulus 
and Cethegus to carry on the conspiracy. Whether Caesar 
gave them any secret encouragement or support is not free 
from doubt : but the fact remains that when the conspira- 
tors had been arrested and convicted in the Senate, and 
Cicero, as consul, asked for the vote of each member as to 
the punishment to be inflicted, the demand for the death 
penalty was unanimous until it came to Caesar's turn. He 
rose and dehvered a carefully prepared speech saying that 
it did not appear to him conformable to custom or to justice, 
except in cases of extreme necessity, to put to death, with- 
out trial, persons of illustrious family and reputation ; but 
that if the conspirators were bound and imprisoned in 
whatever Italian cities Cicero himself should choose, 
pending the defeat of Catihne, the Senate would later on 
have an opportunity of inquiring into each case in peace 
and at their leisure. 

VIII. The apparent generosity of his sentiment, and 
the power of the speech he delivered in support of it, drew 
over to his side not merely those who rose to speak after 
him, but many also of those who had preceded him. The 
latter renounced the opinions they had already expressed, 
and adopted instead the view advocated by Caesar. So 
•the voting proceeded until it came round to Cato and 
Catulus, who raised a most strenuous opposition. Cato, 
taking a bold Une of attack, even succeeded in fixing 
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suspicion upon Caesar, and supported the imputation by 
reasonable arguments. As a result of their efiorts, the 
conspirators were handed over for execution. When 
Caesar was leaving the Senate house, many of the young 
bloods of the day, who formed a kind of bodyguard for 
Cicero, ran upon him, and raised their drawn swords 
against him. As the story goes, however, Curio flung his 
gown about him, and conducted him safely out of the 
danger, while Cicero, to whom the young men looked for 
guidance, shook his head, either from fear of the populace, 
or because he considered such a murder entirely contrary 
to justice and law. However that may be, Cicero for 
some unknown reason has omitted to record this incident, 
if indeed it be true, in the history of his consulate. In later 
days censure was passed upon him for having allowed his 
apprehensions of the violent attachment, which the naasses 
felt for Caesar's person, to prevent him from taking advan- 
tage of that most auspicious moment for securing Caesar's 
destruction. Whether or not this is the true explanation 
of Cicero's conduct, it is a fact that a few days after the 
incident in question, when Caesar entered the Senate and 
was received with a hostile demonstration while defending 
himself against the suspicions he had incurred, the unusually 
long duration of the Senate's sitting caused a clamorous 
mob to assemble and surround the House, caUing loudly for 
their favourite and demanding his acquittal. On this 
occasion, even Cato was terribly alarmed at the revolu- 
tionary tendency of the submerged masses who, placing 
their hopes in Caesar, were, so to speak, the tinder that 
might set the whole populace ablaze. He accordingly 
persuaded the Senate to distribute monthly doles 
of com, a measure which, though it added to the 
yearly budget a further expense of 7,500,000 drachmas,^ 
obviously extinguished the cause of an apprehension which 
at the instant was considerable. The main support of 
Caesar's power was shattered and dissipated at the critical 
moment when his impending elevation to the praetorship 
would have rendered him more formidable than ever. 
IX. As a matter of fact, no public disturbance did result 
® A drachma was nearly tenpence. 
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from his tenure of this office : but there occurred, to Caesar's 
chagrin, some trouble in his domestic affairs. 
B.C. 62 Publius Clodius was a man of patrician descent, 
adorned with wealth and with a gift of oratory, 
but, in point of violence and effrontery, giving place to 
none of his notorious compeers in infamy. Such was the 
man who fell in love with Pompeia, Caesar's wife, and not 
without encouragement on her part. Strict watch, how- 
ever, was kept upon her apartments : and Aurelia, Caesar's 
mother, a woman of eminent virtue, by an unwearying 
personal attendance upon her daughter-in-law, rendered 
difficult and hazardous any meeting between the lovers. 

Now the Romans have a deity which they call Agathe, 
equivalent to the Greek Gynaeceia. The Phrygians too 
lay claim to her and pretend that she was the mother of 
their king, Midas : but the Romans aver that she was a 
Dryad nymph, a mate of Faunus, while the Greeks assert 
she was that mother of Dionysus, whom none may name.^ 
The latter interpretation explains why women, in celebrat- 
' ing the feast of the goddess, roof over the shrines with 
boughs of vine, and why a sacred serpent is placed at the 
feet of the goddess in accordance with the legend. 

It is not lawftd for a man to attend or even to be near 
the house during the celebration of the holy rites. All 
by themselves, in the exercise of this religious observance, 
the women are said to perform many ceremonies analogous 
to those of the Orphic mysteries. So when the date of the 
feast arrives, whether a man be consul, or praetor, he leaves 
his house — ^he and every male thing in it ; and his wife, 
taking over the direction of the house, makes the necessary 
arrangements. The most important rites are performed 
by xiight, a mixture of frolic and vigil accompanied all the 
while by abundance of music. 

X. Such was the feast which in this particular year 
Pompeia was engaged in celebrating. Clodius, still a 
beardless boy, imagining that he would escape notice on 
that account, came to the house disguised as a female 
harpist. His face was just Uke a girl's. Chancing to find 
the doors wide open, he went in boldly under the guidance 
® ».e. Persephone. 
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of a servant maid, who was an accomplice. She ran on 
ahead to tell Pompeia. Some delay ensued : and Clodius, 
not having the patience to stay where he was left, began to 
wander through the great mansion, avoiding carefully the 
lighted parts. Suddenly he found himself face to face with 
one of Aureha's women, who called upon him to take his 
part in the mysteries. On his refusing, she dragged him 
out into the middle of the chamber, and demanded his name 
and whence he came. Clodius rephed that he was waiting 
for Pompeia^s confidential maid, whose name was Abra. 
His voice betrayed him. The servant sprang back from 
him with a scream, and ran toward the crowd and the Ughts, 
shouting out that she had detected a man. The women 
were terror-stricken ; but Aurelia first stopped the secret 
rites of the goddess, and made the women veil themselves : 
then, commanding the doors to be closed, went through the 
house, torch In hand, in search of Clodius. He was dis- 
covered to have taken refuge in the chamber of the wench 
who had admitted him : and, his identity proved, the women 
drove him out of doors. Even though it was night, the 
women straightway dispersed, and related the circumstance 
to their husbands. Next day the story ran through the 
city. Clodius, people said, in committing sacrilege, owed 
redress not merely to the injured parties, but to the State 
and to the gods. 

One of the Tribunes, in fact, did indict Clodius on a charge 
of impiety, and the most influential personages in the 
Senate combined and put in evidence against him relating 
to other heinous and abominable practices, particularly 
to the act of adultery with his sister, the wife of Lucullus. 
The populace, however, ranged itself on the side of Clodius 
in opposition to the set purpose of his accusers, and proved 
a great assistance to him against his judges, who were 
thunderstruck at the outrage and dreaded the power of 
the masses. Caesar contented himself with immediately 
turning Pompeia out of his house, and when summoned 
to appear as witness for the prosecution, professed himself 
entirely ignorant of the charges brought against Clodius. 
Such a speech as this seemed absurd : and the prosecutor 
asked him : " Why then have you turned your wife away ? " 
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" Because," replied Caesar, " I considered that not even a 
suspicion should rest on wife of mine." These words, 
some say, Caesar spoke from his heart ; others declare that 
his object was to curry favour with the people who were 
intent on saving Clodius. However that may be, Clodius 
was acquitted on the charge, though a very large number of 
the judges obUterated the letters on their voting tablets, ^^ 
in order that they might avoid risking their Hves at the 
hands of the populace, if they voted for condemnation, or, 
if they voted acquittal, losing their credit with the aristo- 
cratic party. 

XI. Immediately on vacating the praetorship Caesar 
received the administration of the province of Spain. As 
it was impossible for him to settle the demands 
B.C. 61 of his creditors, who raised a disturbance and 
outcry at his proposed departure, Caesar had 
recourse to Crassus, the wealthiest Roman of his day, who 
stood in need of Caesar's activity and enthusiasm to 
further his political opposition to Pompey. Crassus took 
over the most difficult^and importunate of the creditors, 
* and went surety for 830 talents : and Caesar, thus re- 
leased, departed for his province. 

In crossing the Alps, he passed a small native village, 
sorry of aspect and inhabited by men in every way in- 
considerable. The story goes that his companions with 
derisive playfulness exclaimed : " Well, perhaps even here 
there is some ambition for office, some struggle for leader- 
ship, some mutual envy between the great ! " : but Caesar 
in an earnest voice said : " For my own part, I would rather 
be first among these poor creatures than second in Rome." 

In the same strain also is the story that, in a moment 
of leisure in Spain, he was reading some history about 
Alexander. For a long time he remained in profound 
meditation, and at last burst into tears. His friends were 
astonished and inquired the cause. " Don't you think 
it pitiful," he asked, "that, while Alexander, still in his 
teens, reigned over millions, I have not yet done a single 
briUiant deed ? " 

^° The jury in a Roman law court, upon retiring to consider 
a verdict, were given three tablets, one marked A. — i.e. abaolvo : 
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XII. As soon as he set foot in Spain, he displayed such 
energy that in a few days he had mustered ten cohorts in 
addition to the twenty already in existence. He made an 
expedition against the Calaici and Lusitani and conquered 
them, and, pressing forward right up to the Atlantic sea- 
board, subdued tribes which had never yet been subject 
to Rome. 

A pretty judge in the affairs of war, he proved himself 
no worse an arbiter in the concerns of peace, by establishing 
concord between the Spanish states, and particularly by 
the remedies he applied to heal the disputes between credi- 
tors and debtors. In such cases he ordained that a credi- 
tor should receive annually two-thirds of a debtor's income, 
while the possessor of the income should enjoy the remain- 
ing third, until in this manner the debt was wiped out. 

He left the province with a reputation enhanced by such 
measures : and not only had he acquired personal wealth, 
but he had conferred benefits on Ms soldiers by miUtary 
expeditions, and had been honoured by them with||the 
title of Imperator,^^ 

XIII. Now the law required that those who solicited a 
triumph should remain without the city, while it was 
necessary for candidates for consulship to present them- 
selves in the city for the prosecution of the business. Em- 
barrassed by this contradiction in the law — ^the day of the 
consular elections having almost arrived — Caesar sent to 
the Senate, petitioning to be allowed, in his absence, to 

not guilty ; another marked C. — i.e. condemno : guilty ; and the 
third marked N.L. — i.e, non liquet : not proven. After con- 
sideration, each juryman dropped the tablet expressing his 
decision into the ballot-box. The tablets were then examined, 
and the verdict went by the majority. In the case of Glodius, 
it appears from the Life of Cicero that though so many judges 
returned illegible tablets, the remainder constituted a majority 
for acquittal. 

" This title, which in the palmy days of the Republic was 
bestowed upon a successful general by- his troops, was a much- 
coveted honour. It was an assurance not merely of his success, 
but of the affectionate cuimiration of his troops. Occasionally, 
more especially at the close of the Republic, it was conferred 
by the Senate. Under the Empire the title was confined more 
or less to the imperial family. 
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canvass for the consulship through the medium of his 
friends. Cato at first reUed upon the law in resisting this 
demand : then, when he perceived that Caesar had won 
over many of the senators, he succeeded in defeating the 
measure by dilatory tactics, and by spending the whole 
day in making his speech. 

Caesar recognised that he must abandon his triumph and 
grasp the consulship. He entered Rome, and immediately 
set on foot a plan of campaign which deceived everyone 
but Cato. It was a plan of reconcihation between Pompey 
and Crassus, the two most powerful men in Rome. In 
drawing them from antagonism into the bonds of friend- 
ship, Caesar was gathering into his own hands the power of 
both : by a deed which had the appearance of disinterested- 
ness, he was secretly changing the constitution. For it 
was not, as most people thmk, dissension between Caesar 
and Pompey, but rather their alUance, which produced the 
civil wars : for they combined in the first instance to destroy 
the aristocracy, and as a natural result, mutual antagonism 
followed. Cato, who often foretold the future, only suc- 
ceeded at the moment in incurring the reputation of a 
crank and busybody, though in later days hejWas^counted 
a wise but unlucky counsellor. 

XIV. Caesar, meanwhile, surrounded by the protection of 
bis alliance with Pompey and Crassus, steered straight for 

the consulship, and, in company with Calpurnius 
B.C. 59 Bibulus, was returned by a striking majority. 

No sooner had he entered upon the office than 
he began to introduce measures more becoming the audacity 
of a tribune, than the dignity of a consul. To gratify the 
masses he proposed certain free grants of landb and dis- 
tributions of corn. In the Senate the opposition of the 
classes aSorded him the excuse he had long required. In 
a loud voice he protested that, sore against his will, he was 
being driven to the people, was forced to court it, by the 
temper and obstinacy of the Senate. He flung himself 
into the arms of the populace. With one arm about 
Crassus, the other about 'Pompey, he asked them whether 
they approved his measures, and on their professing ap- 
proval, he claimed their help against those who threatened 
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resistance at the sword's point. The two great men gave 
their promise : Pompey even added that, shield in hand, 
he would meet sword with sword. This speech irritated 
the aristocratic party : their ears were oSended by words 
so unworthy of the regard in which Pompey was held, and 
so incompatible with the respect due to the Senate, that 
they might have fallen from the lips of a lunatic or a child. 
The populace, however, was delighted. 

Now Caesar's daughter, Julia, was engaged to Servilius 
Caepio. With the object, however, of getting a still stronger 
grip upon Pompey's power, Caesar aiiianced her to Pompey : 
while to Servilius he offered Pompey's daughter, even though 
her hand was not free, but already promised to Faustus, 
the son of Sidla. Shortly after this Caesar married Cal- 
pumia, the daughter of Piso, and designated Pisto for the 
consulship in the ensuing year. Thereupon Cato raised 
a loud and vigorous protest. It was intolerable, he ex- 
claimed, to see the empire being bartered away in marriages, 
and persons promoting one another, through the medium 
of female nonentities, to provinces, to military commands, 
and to the highest offices of State. As for Bibulus, Caesar's 
colleague, perceiving that his efforts to impede the passage 
of Caesar's measures had no result but to bring him, with 
Cato, into freq^nt peril of assassination in the Forum, he 
passed the period of his office shut up in his own house. 
His marriage with Caesar's daughter consummated, Pompey 
filled the Forum with armed men, and supported the people 
in ratifying Caesar's measures, and Caesar in acquiring the 
government of the two Gauls for five years with the adcUtion 
of Illyricum and four legions. Cato indeed made an 
attempt to thwart them : but Caesar ordered his arrest in 
the hope that he must appeal to the tribunes. Without a 
word the heroic Cato was passing on his way to prison, 
when, perceiving not merely the disgust of the aristocratic 
party, but that the mob, who followed, were silent and 
abashed by reason of their regard for Cato's virtue, Caesar 
made a secret application to one of the tribunes for Cato's 
release. 

Very few senators accompanied Caesar to the Senate 
House : the rest in high indignation absented themselves. 
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A certain Considius, a man of great age, protested that it 
was the dread of the armed force of the soldiery which pre- 
vented the others from assembUng. " If you are so 
alarmed," exclaimed Caesar, " why don't you too stay at 
home ? " " Because," repUed Considius, " my age pro- 
tects me from fear : the short span of Ufe still left me de- 
mands no great forethought." 

The most scandalous poHtical manoeuvre of all in Caesar's 
consulship was reckoned to be the election to the tribunate 
of Clodius, the scoimdrel who had violated aUke the rights 
of marriage and the sanctity of the forbidden mysteries. 
The object of his election was to accompUsh the 
B.C. 58 ruin of Cicero, and Caesar did not start to join 
his army until he had succeeded in embroiling 
Cicero in a quarrel with Clodius and in securing his ex- 
pulsion from Italy. 

XV . Such then 19 the history of the events which preceded 
the GaUic Wars. Henceforth it is as though Caesar were 
making a fresh start, and had set foot upon a second path of 
life opening up a new career. The period of the wars, 
which he subsequently waged, and of the campaigns by 
which he pacified Gaul, proves him to have been, as a soldier 
and a captain, inferior to none of his greatest and most 
illustrious predecessors in generalship. Whether the 
comparison is cast with the Fabii, the Scipios, the Metelli, 
with his contemporaries or immediate predecessors, Sulla 
and Marius, with the two LucuUi or even with Pompey 
himself, whose fame for every martial excellence was then 
towering to heaven, the exploits of Caesar surpass them all 
— one in regard to the difl&culty of the country in which he 
waged war : another by the immensity of the territory 
which he annexed : this one in the number and power of 
the enemy he conquered : that one in the eccentricity and 
distrustfidness of the dispositions he conciliated : another 
in equity and clemency to his prisoners : another by the 
gifts and bounties conferred upon his soldiers : and all in the 
number of battles he fought, and the number of enemies 
he slew upon the field. In less than ten years of war in 
Gaul, he had carried by storm more than 800 towns, 
and subdued 300 tribes ; he had taken the field in 
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sucoessive campaigns against an aggregate of 3,000,000 
enemies, of whom he had slain in battle 1,000,()00, and 
made a similar number of prisoners. 

XVI. So great was the personal attachment and enthu- 
siasm with which he inspired his soldiers that troops, who in 
previous campaigns had shown no special distinction, were 
ready, to win Caesar's good opinion, to hurl themselves, un- 
conquered and irresistible, into every desperate enterprise. 

For instance, there was Acihus who boarded an 
B.C. 49 enemy's ship in the engagement off Marseilles. 

His right hand was chopped off by a sword 
stroke, but, still gripping his shield with the left, he smote 
his enemies with it in the face, put them all to rout, and 
captured the vessel. Or again the case of Cassius Scaeva. 

In the fighting before Dyrrachium he had an eye 
B.C. 48 struck out by an arrow, while his shoulder and 

thigh were transfixed by javeUns : on his shield 
he had received the impact of 130 missiles. In this pHght he 
called for quarter from the enemy, as if his intention were 
to surrender himself. Two of the enemy approached him: 
but Cassius raised his sword and smote off the shoidder of 
one of them, while, striking the other in the face, he put him 
to flight : by this time his comrades had surrounded him, 
and he was rescued. Once in Britain, when the enemy were 
pressing hard upon some officers in the van, who were 
entangled in a marshy spot, full of pools, a common soldier, 
beneath the very eyes of Caesar, flung himself into the midst 
of the enemy, and, after performing many prodigies of 

valour, succeeded in putting the natives to flight 
B.C. 55-54 and in disengaging the officers. The soldier, 

with great difficulty, partly swimming, partly 
wading, managed to get across last of aU, though he lost his 
shield in the attempt. Caesar's staff were amazed, and 
greeted him with yells of delight : but the poor soldier, look- 
ing very crestfallen, and with tears in his eyes, fell at Caesar's 
feet imploring pardon for having thrown away his shield. 
On another occasion in Africa some of Scipio's soldiers 
captured a ship of Caesar's on board of which Granius 
Petronius, a quaestor designate, was sailing. They made 
prisoners of all on board except Granius, to whom, as 
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quaestor, they promised life and liberty. But Granius, 
repl3dng that Caesar's soldiers were accustomed to grant, 
not to receive, the right of Uberty and life, stabbed himself 
with his sword and expired. 

XVII. Caesar personally fostered and maintained ""these 
deeds of courage and enthusiasm in two ways. In the 
first place by profusion of favours and honours he proved 
that the wealth, amassed in his wars, was not destined for 
his private luxury, or indeed for any personal gratification, 
but was held at his disposal for rewarding valour by whom- 
soever displayed, and that their general's share in the rich 
booty was but the measure of his power to bestow gifts 
upon his deserving troops. In the second place his readiness 
to face every danger, his imflinching compliance with the 
demands of every arduous duty, won his army's admira- 
tion. His soldiers, indeed, were not surprised at his reckless- 
ness, for which his love of glory sufficiently accounted : but 
''his capacity for hard toil, beyond what his natural strength 
1 seemed able to endure, astounded them. Of a spare habit of 
body, pale and delicate in complexion, a victim to headache, 
and liable to attacks of epilepsy — which disease it is said, 
first seized him in Cordova — he never made his bodily 
weakness an excuse for effeminacy, but rather the toils of 
campaigning a cure for his infirmity. Indefatigable 
walking exercise, frugal diet, open-air life, and hard work 
were the means he employed to combat his disease and to 
keep his body from the grip of ill health. He would sleep 
most nights in waggons, or in litters, conforming even 
his rest to the necessities of action : by day he would be 
off to visit the outposts, the forts, the palisades, accom- 
panied by one of his secretaries who were used, while on 
the move, to write from dictation, and followed by a single 
soldier with drawn sword. On horseback he was so hard 
a rider, that the first time he departed from Rome, he 
reached the Rhone in eight days. From his boyhood 
indeed horsemanship had been second nature to him. 
He was used to galloping with his hands behind him and 
clasped at his back. In the campaign in Gaul he further 
practised dictating despatches on horseback and kept 
busy two secretaries at once or, according to Oppius, 
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even a greater number. Caesar too is said to have been 
the first to have communicated with his friends by letter, 
when, through pressure of business and the size of the city, 
time did not permit of personal interviews except in matters 
of urgency. The following story also is told as a proof of 
his contentedness in the matter of food. Once at Mikn 
he was dining at the house of Valerius Leo : there was set 
upon the table a dish of asparagus upon which his host 
proceeded to pour balsam instead of oUve oil. Caesar ate 
of the dish without affectation, and rebuked his friends who 
were expressing their disgust. " It was enough," he said, 
"to refuse to eat what displeased you. The man who 
criticises such country manners, proves himself a country. 
boor." Once upon a journey he was driven by a storm to 
take refuge in a poor man's cottage. Finding nothing 
more than a single room capable of accommodating one 
person, he remarked to his friends that the luxuries of life 
should be yielded to the strongest but the necessaries to 
the weakest, and bade Oppius sleep in the room. He 
himself and his friends passed the night beneath the 
porch. 

XVIII. But to resume. The first of Caesar's Gallic 
campaigns was directed against the ^^^^^^^ and Tjg^irinL 

These tribes burnt their 12 cities and 400 
B.C. 58 villages and advanced through Roman Gaul. 

Similar tactics had been adopted in former days 
by the Cimbri and Teutones, to whom in point of daring 
the Helvetii and Tigurini were reputed to be in no way 
inferior, while they equalled them in population, numbering 
in all 300,000, of whom 190,000 bore arms. Caesar did not 
march in person against the Tigurini: but despatched 
Labienus, who crushed them at the river Arara. The Hel- 
vetii meanwhile had surprised Caesar on the march conveying 
his army to a friendly city, but Caesar had succeeded in 
eluding them, and in securing himself in a strongly fortified 
position. There he concentrated his force, and drew up his 
line of battle. A horse was brought to him : but " When 
the battle is won," he remarked, " I'll use it for the pursuit : 
for the present let us march against the enemy." So charg- 
ing on foot he fell upon the foe. When after a long and hard 
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struggle he had thrust back the enemy's Une upon their 
waggons and palisade, he found his most arduous task still 
to do : for at that point not merely the combatants resisted 
and fought, but their wives and children also defending 
themselves to the death, were cut to pieces. The battle 
consequently was scarcely ended at midnight. The work 
of victory, fair though it was, was crowned by the measures 
taken to gather together the surviving natives, who to the 
number of 100,000 escaped from the battle, and to compel 
them to resume occupation of the country, which they were 
deserting, and of the cities, which they had destroyed. 
Caesar's action in the matter was dictated by the fear lest, 
if the country were left desolate, the Grermans would cross 
the river and occupy it. 

XIX. Although at Rome Caesar had recently accepted 
the aUiance of their king, Ariovistus, the Germans were 
the object of Caesair's semxdrcampAign, which was under- 
taken purely in defence of the Celts. The Germans indeed 
were intolerable neighbours to Caesar's subjects. When 
an opportunity presented, they could not be trusted to 
remain content with their present possessions, but would 
certainly invade and occupy Gaul. 

Caesar pefceived that his officers, particularly the young 
nobles who followed in his train under the impression that 
campaigning with Caesar was a luxurious and profitable 
business, were showing the white feather. Summoning 
them therefore to a conference, he bade them depart, 
and, efieminate cowards as they were, avoid a danger so 
little to their Uking : he himself, he continued, would take 
a single legion — the tenth — and march against the Ger- 
mans : the enemy he intended to fight were not superior 
to the Cimbri, nor was his generalship inferior to that of 
Marius. Moved by this speech, the tenth legion sent to 
Caesar a deputation of veterans to acknowledge their 
thanks : the other legions heaped abuse upon their officers. 
The whole army, however, filled with zeal and enthusiasm, 
followed the line of march for many days, until they 
pitched camp within 200 furlongs of the enemy. In the 
face of this bold advance the determination of Ariovistus 
was somewhat shaken. Not expecting that the Romans 
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would attack the Grermans — indeed the latter did not think 
the Romans would resist their advance — Ariovistus was 
amazed at Caesar's daring, and his army was visibly per- 
turbed. The oracular utterances of their priestesses added 
to the depression of the Germans. Gazing into the whirl- 
ing waters of rivers, and drawing omens from the eddies 
and murmurs of streams, these women prophesied, and 
forbade the battle being engaged before the -shining of 
the new moon. When Caesar was informed of these pro- 
ceedings and perceived the inactivity of the Germans, lie 
decided that it was the better course to attack them while 
dispirited, instead of awaiting within his entrenchments 
the moment of their choosing. By continuous assaults 
upon their stockades, and upon the hills on which they were 
encamped, Caesar so enraged and exasperated them that 
they abandoned their superior position and came down 
in a fury to do battle. Their rout was signal. Caesar pur- 
sued them for a distance of 400 furlongs as far as the 
Rhine, and filled the whole of that plain with dead and with 
the spoils of war. Ariovistus with a few followers escaped 
and crossed the Rhine. According to historians, the 
number of killed amounted to 80,000. 

XX. Having concluded this afiair, Caesar Iftft his forces 
in winter quarters among the Sequani, while he himself, 
wishing to be in touch with his party in Rome, came down 
into Cispadane Gaul, which was part of the province allotted 
to him. Now the river, Rubicon by name, forms the 
boundary between Cisalpine Gaul and the rest of Italy. 
On the banks of this river Caesar estabhshed himself, and 
pursued his popular intrigues. Many came to him, whose 
several petitions he allowed, and all of whom he sent back 
to Rome, possessed already of some benefits from his hand, 
and full of hopes for the future. And so, during the re- 
maining period of Caesar's command in Gaul, even Pompey 
continued blind to the fact that Caesar was alternately 
using, at one moment, the force provided by Roman citizens 
to overthrow his enemies : at another, the wealth, won 
from his enemies, to capture and subdue the citizens of 
Rome. 

Of all the Celts the Belgae, who occupied a third part of 
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Gaul, were the most powerful. Assembling many tens of 
thousands of fighting men, they raised the 
B.C. 57 standard of revolt. As soon as Caesar heard 
the news, he turned his face to Gaul, and 
marched thither with great haste. Falling upon the 
enemy in the act of devastating the lands of his allies, the 
Gauls, Caesar routed the main army, who fought with 
shameful cowardice, and destroyed them in such numbers 
that the Romans were able to ford marshes and deep 
rivers upon the heaps of slain. Those of the rebels, 
who lived upon the sea- coast, came over in a body and 
without striking a blow. 

Caesar then made an expedition against the Nervii, the 
fiercest and most warhke of the tribes in this part of Gravis 
whose home was a track of country covered with tangled 
brushwood. These people, having secured their house- 
holds and property in some deep recess of the forest as 
remote as possible from the enemy, to the number of about 
60,000, fell suddenly upon Caesar, who was engaged in erect- 
ing a stockade, and did not at the moment expect a battle. 
They routed the Roman cavalry, and, surrounding the 
twelfth and eighth legions, slew all the officers. Had not 
Caesar, snatching up a shield, and rushing through the ranks 
of combatants before him, hurled himself upon the foreign 
hordes : had not the tenth legion, at the moment of his 
peril, charged down from the heights and cut their way 
through the enemy's lines : probably not a soul would 
have survived. As it was, thanks to Caesar's reckless valour, 
the Romans were able to maintain the fight, though out- 
numbered, as we have said : but even so they did not 
succeed in routing the Nervii, but merely cut them 
down still offering a stubborn resistance. This fact 
is demonstrated by the report that out of the 60,000 
enemy only 500 survived, and only 3 chieftains out 
of 400. 

XXI. The Senate, on receiving news of these events, de- 
creed sacrifices to the gods for fifteen days, and a pubhc fete 
and holiday on a scale never before attempted in the cele- 
bration of a victory. The fact of the matter was that the 
great power and number of the tribes, who had been 
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shattered at one blow, magnified the appearance of the 
national danger, while the personal affection of the masses 
for Caesar exaggerated the briUiance of the victory, because 
Caesar was the conqueror. 

Caesar himself, when he had brought afiairs in Gaul to a 
happy conclusion, spent another winter in the valley of the 

Po, whence he pursued his intrigues in Rome. 
B.C. 56 Not only did the candidates for pubHc office, who 

found in him, as it were, their stage manager ^^ 
and corrupted the populace with the money he bestowed, 
secure their nominations, and adopt every measure which 
tended to the increase of his power : but crowds even of the 
greatest and most illustrious personages attended him at 
Lucca, among them Pompey, Crassus, Appius, the governor 
of Sardinia, and Nepos, the proconsul of Spain, so that there 
were assembled 120 Uctors, and more than 200 senators. A 
conference was held, and a decision arrived at on the 
following lines. Pompey and Crassus were to be nomin- 
ated for the consulship : and Caesar was to be provided 
with money, and to have his command extended for a 
further period of five years. 

To men of sense the latter demands seemed most absurd. 
The very people, who were receiving from Caesar such im- 
mense sums, were for persuading the Senate to grant him 
money as if he were penniless — ^nay, they constrained the 
Senate, lamenting over the very measures they were decree- 
ing, to yield to their demands. Cato was not in his place. 
Caesar's party had designedly conjured him away to Cyprus. 
Favonius, a zealous disciple of Cato, when opposition in 
the Senate availed nothing, rushed from the House, and 
began to harangue the crowd. But no one heeded him. 
Some held aloof because they respected Pompey and Crassus; 
the majority, however, did not respond because their 
interests and the hopes of their lives were centred in 
Caesar. 

XXII. Caesar returned once more to his troops in Gaul, 

^^ Literally, choregtia — which was the term applied in Athens 
to any public-spirited meui who undertook to becur the ex- 
pense of providing a chorus for any play to be enacted in the 
Athenieoi theatre. 
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and found upon his hands an extensive war in that country. 
Two great (rerman tribes had just crossed the 
B.C. 55 Rhine with the intention of setthng upcm the 
land. The name of one was the Tfeipfltftg^ of the 
other the Tenoteri. Touching the battle which he fought 
with these ^bes, Caesar has written in his Commentaries, 
that the Barbarians, after sending envoys to him, and making 
a truce, attacked him upon the march, and, by this act of 
treachery, succeeded with a force of only 800 horse in routing 
his 5000 cavalry, who were taken unawares. Then they sent 
a second embassy to him seeking to gull him a second time : 
but Caesar, considering that it would be folly to keep faith 
with enemies so regardless of their word and treaty obhga- 
tions, caused the envoys to be arrested, and led his army 
against the foe. With regard to this incident, however, 
Tanusius relates that, upon the Senate voting pubhc 
feasts and sacrifices in celebration of the victory, Cato 
proposed that Caesar should be handed over to the Bar- 
Kirians, as atonement on behalf of the State for his breach 
of faith, and to divert the curse upon the head of the 
'giilfty party.^ . 

Of the tribes who pressed the Rhine, some 400,000 were 
cut to pieces, while a few, recrossing the river, found 
asylum with the Sugambrf, a German tribe. This fact 
Caesar held as a sufficient octsiM belli against the latter people : 
but, in addition to that, he was spurred on by a desire for f' 
glory and to be the first man to cross the Rhine with an 
army. He started therefore to throw a bridge across the 'J, 
river, which was very wide, and particularly high at this 
point of its course. The violence of its current, bearjgg 
along the roots and trunks of trees, struck and smaslB 
the supports of the bridge. But Caesar met this difficulty 
by booms of gigantic logs fixed in the middle of the current, 
thus curbing the force of the stream as it fell upon the 
bridge : and displayed a spectacle past all belief — the bridge 
completed in ten days. 

XXIII. Caesar conveyed his troops across the river 
without anyone daring to oppose him. Even the Suevi, 
the dominant tribe of Germany, betook themselves to the 
deep valleys of the forest. Caesar carried fire and sword 
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through the enemy's country, and, after restoring the 
confidence of those who had always warmly welcomed 
Roman influence, withdrew again into Gaul, after a sojourn 
of eighteen days in Germany. 

The expedition against the Britons confirmed Caesar's 
reputation for daring : for he was the first Roman commander 
to essay the western sea with a fleet, and to transport an 
army for purposes of war across the Atlantic ocean. The 
isle of Britain, the existence of which was doubted by reason 
of its size, had been the subject of much controversy 
between many historians: its name and history, to the 
minds of some, were mere fabrications, and had no reality 
in either past or present time. This island Caesar set him- 
self the task of conquering, and carried the empire of Rome 
beyond the confines of the civilised world. Twice he sailed 
across to the island from the opposite coast of Gaul, and, as 
the result of many battles, was more successful in inflicting 
loss upon the enemy, than in bringing profit to his own 

troops. For there was no booty worth taking 
B.C. 54 from a people so mean and poverty-stricken. He 

did not succeed, however, in bringing the war to 
such a conclusion as he desired, but quitted the island, 
after imposing a tribute and receiving hostages from the 

king. 

On landing in Gaul, he received some letters from his 
friends in Rome which were on the point of being sent over 
to him in Britain. They announced his daughter's death. 
She had died in child-birth at Pompey's house. Both 
Pompey and Caesar were stricken with great grief ; while 
their friends were confounded at the dissolution of that 
intimacy which had preserved the State, despite its various 
infirmities, in peace and concord. The Uttle child, surviving 
its mother but a few days, also died. Despite the protesta- 
tions of the tribunes, the populace removed the body of 
Julia, and bore it to the Campus Martins, where it lies 
interred. 

XXIV. Caesar was compelled to distribute his forces, 
which were by this time immense, over many cantonments 
for the winter : while he himself, as usual, turned towards 
Italy. Immediately everything was once more in commotion 
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in Gaul : huge armies surrounded and destroyed the winter 
cantonments, and assaulted the Roman en- 
B.G. 53 trenchments. The strongest and most numerous 
of the rebel armies, commanded by Ambiorix, 
destroyed the regiments of Cotta and Titurius, camp and 
all : and then, enveloping the legion under Cicero with a force 
of 60,000 men, besieged it. Not a man among the Romans 
remained unwounded, and all fought against the odds 
with stubborn courage : the enemy were within an ace of 
carrying the position by assault. When the news reached 
him, Caesar was far away ; but without a moment's hesita- 
tion he turned back, and, gathering up a force of some 7000 in 
all, hastened to relieve Cicero from his state of siege. The 
besiegers got wind of his advance : they despised the nieagre- 
ness of his force, and went to meet him, expecting to snap 
him up. But Caesar, making a feint, fell back continually 
before them, until he found a position suitable for fighting 
with a small force against a numerous enemy, and there he 
fortified a camp. At the same time he restrained his men 
from fighting at all points, and made them throw up 
entrenchments, and fortify the gates of the camp, as though 
they were panic-stricken. The object of his stratagem was 
to induce contempt in the enemy's mind. At last the 
Gauls made a rash and disorderly attack. Caesar issued 
forth, routed, and slew many of them. 

XXV. This victory suppressed the numerous insurrec- 
tions of the Gauls in this part. During the winter, Caesar 
visited in person every part of the country, and kept a keen 
eye on every symptom of revolt. Three legions also 
arrived from Italy to replace those he had lost : two of them 
Pompey provided out of the legions under his command, 
while the third had just been raised in Cisalpine Gaul. 

Far, however, from the scene of these events, the seeds 
of the most extensive and most dangerous of all the GalUc 
wars had long been secretly thrown down and 
B.C. 52 scattered broadcast among the most warUke 
peoples by chieftains of the greatest influence. 
These seeds were now springing into life, drawing vigour from * 
the crowd of gallant youth which; arms in hands, assembled 
from all sides ; from the vast treasures accumulated for this 
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very object : and from the possession of strong cities and of 
impregnable fortresses. Then too it was winter. The frozen 
rivers ; the woods mantled in snow : the plains converted 
by torrents into marshes : here paths indistinguishable by 
the depth of the snow : there the Une of Ante almost 
obUterated by the overflow of marshes and streams : every- 
thing seemed to combine to render it impossible for Caesar 
to handle the insurrection. The number of revolted tribes 
was large : but the Arvemi and Camutes were in the fore- 
front. The entire control of the war was, by appointment, 
placed in the hands of Vercingetorix, whose father the Gauls 
had put to death on suspicion of aspiring to a tyranny. 

XXVI. The Gallic general spht up his forces into 
numerous divisions, and placed various chieftains in com- 
mand of them. By this means he brought under his control 
the whole country round about as far as the slopes of the 
Arar valley. His intention was to take advantage of 
the conspiracy, abeady on foot in Rome against Caesar, to 
raise the whole of Gaul to open war. If he had but deferred 
action a little longer, until the moment when Caesar was in- 
volved in the civil war, Italy would have been the prey of 
terrors no less Uvely than those inspired by the dreaded 
Cimbri. But, as it was, Caesar, whose genius displayed' 
itself in turning to the best account all the opportunities 
which were offered, and particularly in making the most of 
a psychological moment, immediately on receiving news of 
the revolt, raised his camp, marched back along the very 
roads he had just traversed, and by the vigour and speed 
of his movements through the rigours of that terrible winter 
demonstrated to the Barbarians that, unconquerable and 
unconquered, his army was advancing to attack them. 
In places where it was incredible that a single one of his 
messengers or couriers could have passed in many days, 
there Caesar was to be seen, with all his army, devastating 
the enemy's country, destroying his fortresses, razing his 
cities^ and receiving those who capitulated.' At last the 
iEdui, who up to that time had styled themselves the 
brothers of the Romans, and who had enjoyed particular 
privileges, declared war against Caesar. Their adhesion 
to the rebels at this moment caused profound dismay in 
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Caesar's army. Caesar therefore decamped from this part 
of the country, and flung himself across the territory of 
the Lingones, wishing to reach the country of the Sequani, 
who were allies of Rome and lay between Italy and the rest 
of Gaul. There the enemy came upon him and surrounded 
him with many myriads of men. Caesar hastened on the 
decisive struggle. Defeating them at all points, he suc- 
ceeded after a long and bloody fight in crushing the Bar- 
barians. Early in the battle, however, he appears to have 
suffered some reverse : for the Arvemi exhibit, as a spoil 
won from Caesar, a short sword, which hangs upon the wall 
of one of their temples. When Caesar himself saw this 
trophy in after years, he laughed ; and when his friends 
were for demanding its removal, forbade them because he 
considered it to be consecrated. 

XXVII. However that may be, the majority of the 
fugitives from this battle fled with the king to the city 
of Alesia, which Caesar set himself to besiege, though it 
was reputed to be impregnable by reason of the height of 
its walls and the number of its defenders. While he was 
thus engaged, a danger greater than any words can describe, 
threatened him from without. The flower of GalHc valour, 
culled from every tribe, came marching under arms to 
the rehef of Alesia. 300,000 of them there were, while 
in Alesia itself there were no less than 170,000 fighting 
men. Caesar, caught between two such immense armies, 
and held in a state of siege, was compelled to entrench 
two fronts, one facing cityward, the other on the side 
of the reUeving army : for, if the enemy's forces effected 
a junction, his condition would have been absolutely 
desperate. 

Naturally the critical position in which Caesar found 
himself before Alesia is renowned on many accounts. No 
other conflict has furnished such deeds of daring and re- 
source. But the most astonishing fact of all is that the 
defenders in the city were ignorant ^^ of Caesar's struggle 
with, and conquest of, the countless myriads without, and 
— still more astonishing — that the Romans, who guarded 

^^ Cfitesar himself says that the people in the city could see the 
battle with the relieving force. 
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the rampart citywaid, were in the same state of ignorance. 
The first intimation they received of the victory was from 
hearing in the direction of Alesia the shouts of men, and 
the lamentations of women, who, whichever way they 
looked, saw Roman soldiers bearing into their camp piles 
of shields worked with silver and gold, heaps of armour 
bespattered with blood, and at last drinking vessels and 
tents from the Grallic camp. Thus in a moment this im- 
mense army vanished and disappeared, like a spectre or 
a dream : the greater part of it lay upon the field of battle. 
The defenders of ^esia, after giving themselves and Caesar 
no Uttle trouble, at last surrendered. Yercingetorix, the 
generalissimo, wearing his most resplendent armour and 
seated on a horse fully caparisoned, rode forth from the 
gates of the city. Caesar was sitting down, and Yercinge- 
torix galloped round him in a circle. Then, leaping from 
his horse, he flung aside all his armour, seated himself at 
Caesar's feet, and remained in silence until he was handed 
over to the guard to await the triumph. 

XXYIII. Caesar had long determined to destroy Pompey, 
and Pompey had doubtless formed the same determination 

with regard to Caesar. After Crassus, who held 
B.C. 53 the balance between the two of them, had met 

his death in Parthia, only one course was left 
open to either of them. Caesar, to gain supreme power, must 
destroy Pompey, who held it : or Pompey, to save himself, 
must remove the man he feared. This crisis in affairs had 
only recently smitten Pompey with apprehension : for he had 
long under-estimated Caesar, in the belief that there would be 
no difficulty in his destroying a man whom he himself had 
raised. Caesar, however, had from the very beginning reck- 
oned on this possibihty : and, like an athlete in training, had 
kept himself far aloof from his opponents. By constant prac- 
tice in the Celtic wars, he had trained his army to a nicety, 
and had enhanced his own reputation. HLs achievements had 
attained the level of Pompey's greatest victories. He now 
grasped every pretext of thwarting his antagonist. Some of 
these pretexts were afforded by Pompey himself, while others 
were suggested by the circumstances of the moment and by 
the corrupt state of politics in Rome. The latter evil had 
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gone so far tBat candidates for office planted their cash-desks 
in the open streets, and shamelessly b»bed the masses : 
while the voters went to the poll as mere hireUngs, and 
carried on the contest not by votes in the interest of their 
patron, but by exchange of arrows, sword thrusts, and shot 
from shngs. Often they came to a decision only after 
defiling the tribunal with blood and murder : and they 
abandoned the city, Uke a rudderless ship, to sink in the 
tempest of anarchy. Thus men of reason came to acquiesce 
in the prospect of the State escaping from this insanity, 
this monstrous turmoil, into a haven no worse than mon- 
archy. Already there were many who even dared to say 
in pubHc that the constitution was incurable except by a 
monarchy, and that this was a medicine which should be 
taken from the hand of the most considerate physician : 
by which saying they clearly indicated Pompey. Pompey 
affected to deprecate the proposal in his pubhc speeches : but, 
in reahty, he was second to no one in endeavour- 
B.c. 52 ing to secure his own appointment as Dictator. 
Thereupon Cato's party, discerning his object, 
persuaded the Senate to appoint him sole consul, in order 
that, consoled by a mere legal form of monarchy, he might 
be induced to desist from pursuing his appointment to the 
Dictatorship. At the same sitting the Senate voted an exten- 
sion of his provincial commands. Pompey thus secured two 
provinces, Spain and the whole of Africa,^* with the adminis- 
tration of which he commissioned his lieutenants, and 
where he maintained the armies in respect of which he received 
from the pubhc treasury a yearly grant of 1000 talents. 

XXIX. Caesar immediately sent to sohcit a similar 
consulship and extension of command in his own provinces. 
Pompey at first kept silence ; though the party of Marcellus 
and Lentulus raised their voices in opposition. Their 
detestation of Caesar was displayed in divers ways, but 
especially by the manner in which they heaped measure 
upon measure, regardless of propriety, with the sole object 

^* i,e. The province of Africa which had a coast-line stretching 
from the modem Philippeville to the Gulf of Sidra, and extended 
inland for distances varying from 300 miles at Tunis to 100 at 
Tripoli and 60 at the head of the Gulf of Sidra. 
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of defaming and humiliating him. They deprived, for 
example, the people of Novocomum, whom Caesar had re- 
cently settled in Gaul, of their rights of citizenship : and 
Marcellus, acting as consul, caused to be flogged a certain 
senator of that place who had come to !Kome, and then told 
him that he had laid upon him those marks of the lash 
as conspicuous proofs that he was no Roman citizen, and 
that his advice to him was to go and show them to 
Caesar. 

After the consulship of Marcellus, Caesar allowed every- 
one engaged in the administration to make unUmited 
drafts upon the treasure which he amassed 
B.C. 51-50 in Gaul. He freed Curio, who was a tribune, 
from the burden of considerable debts, and made 
the consul, Paulus, a gift of 1500 talents, out of which he 
defrayed the expense of further decorations to the Basilica, 
that famous edifice which had been erected in the 
Forum to replace the BasiUca of Fulvia. These proceed- 
ings roused in Pompey's mind apprehensions of a coalition. 
He was .at last forced openly to exert himself and his 
party to secure the appointment of a successor in office 
to Caesar. He sent to demand the return of the troops 
which he had lent to Caesar for the GaUic Wars. Caesar 
gave each man a donation of 250 drachmas, and sent 
them back. The persons who brought these troops to 
Pompey disseminated among the common people stories 
about Caesar as disreputable as they were pointless, and 
succeeded in corrupting Pompey himself with empty hopes. 
They told him that he was the man desired by Oaesar's 
army, and that though he with difficulty kept his grip upon 
afiairs in Rome by reason of the envy which sprang from 
the corruption of pohtical life, the army in Gaul was ready 
and waiting for him, and would without hesitation take 
his side, if only it were transferred to Italy : so intolerable 
to his troops, they added, had Caesar become by the number 
of his campaigns, and such an object of suspicion to them 
from their dread of monarchy ! 

Pompey was elated at this news. As a man without 
apprehensions, he neglected to equip his troops ; while by 
speeches and resolutions he carried on a political campaign 
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against Caesar's pretensions, and passed votes of censure, 
ior which Caesar did not care a jot. 

There is a story, however, that one of the cen- 
turions, who had come to Rome from Caesar's 
army, and was stationed before the Senate house, 
when he heard that the Senate refused Caesar an ex- 
tension of his command, smote the handle of his sword 
with his fist and exclaimed : '^ See, here's what will give 
it him ! " 

XXX. It must be admitted that Caesar's proposition 
possessed, to a marked degree, the appearance of a just 
demand. He consented to lay down his arms of his own 
accord, and, when Pompey had done the same, to resume, 
both of them, their private condition, and content them- 
selves with any favour the citizens might bestow on them. 
To extinguish him, he protested, while confirming Pompey in 
the authority he held, was merely traducing the one to 
establish the other as a tyrant. Curio, on behalf of Caesar, 
brought forward these proposals in the popular assembly, 
and was loudly applauded : some even cast crowns of 
flowers upon Mm, as though they were decorating some 
victorious athlete. Meanwhile Antonius, a tribune, had 
produced before the populace and read, in spite of the 
consuls, a letter from Caesar touching these matters. In the 

\ Senate, Scipio, Pompey's father-in-law, moved that, unless 
by a stated day Caesar had laid down his arms, he should 

: be declared a pubhc enemy. The consuls put the question, 
first, whether it was agreed that Pompey should disband his 
troops : and then, whether it was agreed that Caesar should 
do the same. Only a few supported the first motion : 
while the whole House, with a few exceptions, supported the 
second. When the followers of Antonius, however, renewed 
their demand that both parties should lay aside their office, 
unanimous adhesion was given to the proposal. But 
Scipio became violent: and Lentulus, the consul, 
shouted out that the repulse of this brigand, Caesar, 
called for arms, not votes. The Senate accordingly 
broke up, and went into mourning over this schism in 
the State. 

XXXI. Despatches now arrived from Caesar, who seemed 
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disposed to compromise. He would surrender all his other 
demands, he wrote, but he still claimed to be 
B.C. 49 given Cisalpine Gaul and lUyria together with 
two legions, until such time as he obtained 
his second consulship. Cicero, the orator, who had lately 
come to Rome from Cilicia, took up the rdle of peacemaker 
and attempted to conciliate Pompey. The latter, however, 
though agreeing on all the other points, was for depriving 
Caesar of his army. Cicero advised Caesar's friends to 
3rield, and to come to terms on the basis of the stipulated 
provinces and an army of 6000 men only. Pompey was 
ready to give way, and grant these demands : but the 
consular party around Lentulus would not allow him. 
They grossly insulted Curio ^^ and Antonius, and even 
drove them with ignominy from the Senate. By this 
behaviour, they contrived for Caesar the most specious 
of pretexts, and one of which he particularly availed 
himself to whet the indignation of his soldiers. He drew 
for them a picture of men of hi^h repute, officials of 
the State, fl3ring for their lives in hired carriages, dressed 
in the garb of slaves. For it was in such disguise that 
fear made Curio and Antonius withdraw themselves from 
Rome. 

XXXII. Caesar, as it happened, had not in his camp 
more than 300 cavalry and 5000 legionaries. The re- 
mainder of the army had been left beyond the Alps, and 
officers had been despatched for the purpose of bringing it 
up. Caesar, however, recognised that the opening move of 
his enterprise, the first onset, did not require an immediate 
plurality of hands so much as a coup-de-main, executed 
with terrific daring and timely promptitude. He doubted 
not that it would be easier to strike the enemy with panic, 
than to constrain them by an attack delivered after great 
preparation. Accordingly he ordered certain of his officers 
and centurions to take no other weapons with them but 
their swords, to occupy Ariminum, a great city of Celtic 
Italy, and to abstain, as far as possible, from bloodshed 
and disorder. The command of this force was given to 

^ This is a mistake for Quintua Cassius, as appears from the 
Life of Antony, and Caesar's Civil Wcur. 
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Hortensius. Caesar himself spent the day in pubhc, attend- 
ing and watching the practice of the gladiators. A Httle 
before evening he made his toilet and entered the dining- 
hall, where he remained a short time in company with the 
guests invited to dinner, lit had already grown dark, 
when he arose, embraced his guests, and begged them to 
await him as though he intended to return : a few of his 
personal friends he had told beforehand tofoUowhim,not 
all together, but by different routes. Taking one of the 
hired vehicles, he started to drive along a different road 
than that by which he intended to go, and afterwards turned 
into the road to Ariminum. When he reached the river 
— Rubicon by name — which forms the boundary between 
Cisalpine Gaul and the rest of Italy, a reflective mood came 
over him as he drew nearer to danger, ^fie was staggered 
by the magnitude of his daring enterprijb, and stayed his 
course. He stopped and silently debated in his heart, 
weighing the argument on both sides. In that hour his 
deteriK^^natton underwent many changes. Ditring a long 
disoilssion, full of perplexities, which h^ held with such of 
his friends as had joined hin^^jftmong whom was Asinius 
Pollio, he dwelt on the ejiormity of the evils to all mankind, 
to Wji^ his passage of the Rubicon would give rise, and on 
tb^^trei^h of the justification for it wluch they would 
leavyidhmd them for the judgment of posterity. At last 
with a kind of passion, as though he were abandoning him- 
self to the chances of the future against the dictates of his 
reason — a common experience, this, to those who tread 
the mazes of fortune — he uttered the prelude of his venture 
in the words, " Let the die be cast " : and hastened to cross 
the river. /The rest of the way he traveUed so hurriedly 
that before dayhght he had reached Ariminum, and occupied 
it. The story goes that on the night preceding his passage 
of the Rubicon, he had a hideous dream, in which he thought 
he held unspeakable commerce with his own mother. 

XXXIII. The seizure of Ariminum was, as it were, the 
throwing open of the wide gates of war through all the earth 
and sea. Caesar's violation of the boundaries of his pro- 
vince entailed a violation of the laws of Rome. They were 
no mere bands of men and women, as at other times, who 
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went hurrying, terror-stricken, through Italy : rather 
whole cities, one would have thought, had arisen, and were 
passing through one another in flight. Rome herself, filled, 
as by Uving streams, with fugitives and their belongings 
from the surrounding country districts, was neither amen- 
able to the consul's influence nor controllable by his com- 
mand. Amid the tumult of that storm and stress Rome 
was Within a hair's breadth of proving her own destruction. 
Every comer was the scene of conflicting passions and 
violent commotions. The Caesarean party, who welcomed 
the course of events, did not restrain themselves. On all 
sides throughout the great city they encountered their 
opponents smitten with dread and dismay : and, em- 
boldened by the prospect of the future, picked quarrels 
with them. Pompey himself was thunderstruck : and 
everyone in his own way added to his confusion. Ac- 
cording to some, he was paying the reckoning of having 
exalted Caesar to his own undoing and to the destruction 
of the empire ; while others denounced him for having re- 
fused Caesar's concessions and offers of reasonable terms, 
and for having abandoned him to the scurrilous attacks of 
Lentulus and his party. Favonius called upon him to 
strike the earth with his foot ; because once, in a boastful 
speech before the Senate, Pompey had forbidden them 
to concern themselves with, or even to take thought for, 
any preparations against war ; for he himself, he said, if 
Caesar came, had but to strike the earth with his foot to 
fill Italy with soldiers. As a matter of fact, Pompey was, 
even at that moment, numerically superior to Caesar in 
point of armed forces. No one, however, allowed him to 
exercise his own judgment. He yielded to the torrent of 
reports, false rumours, and alarms, which gave the im- 
pression that war was already at the gates, and had en- 
veloped the whole State. Swept away from his purpose by 
the universal tumult, he decided on a measure of obvious 
panic, and abandoned Rome : leaving commands that the 
Senate should follow him, and that no one, who preferred 
country and hberty to a tyrant's rule, should stay behind. 
XXXIV. The consuls fled the city, without even making 
those sacrifices which custom requires before departure. 
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The majority of the senators also fled, after plundering, 
so to speak, such of their private possessions as fell in their 
way, as though they were helping themselves to a stranger's 
property. Some even, who up to that had been devoted 
to Caesar's cause, fell away at that moment beneath the 
influence of terror, and allowed themselves, though they 
had no need, to be swept along in the current of that mighty 
impulse. Most pitiful was the spectacle which the city, 
presented. A gigantic storm had burst upon her, and, Hke 
a ship deserted by her pilots, she was drifting to the sure 
chance of destruction. 

But, pitiable though this emigration was, men saw their 
fatherland in the place of exile, because Pompey was 
there ; and abandoned Rome as Caesar's camp. 

At this crisis Labienus also, one of Caesar's closest friends, 
his Heutenant, his bravest comrade in all the Gallic Wars, 
deserted his old commander and came to Pompey. 
Caesar simply sent to him his money and household pro- 
perty : then advanced and pitched his camp over against 
Domitius, who, with thirty cohorts under his command, 
occupied Corfinium. Domitius, despairing of his position, 
asked his physician, who was a slave, for a dose of poison, 
took what was given him, and drank it in the hope of putting 
an end to himself. Shortly afterwards, hearing of the 
extraordinary clemency which Caesar was extending to his 
prisoners, he began to be very sorry for himself, and to 
curse his hasty resolution. His physician reassured him 
by the news that the dose he had taken was a sleeping- 
draught, and not a deadly poison. Full of joy, Domitius 
rose up and went to Caesar, but, after receiving from him 
a friendly greeting, managed to extricate himself and 
join Pompey once more. The report of these events 
coming to Rome appeased men's minds, and some of the 
fugitives returned. 

XXXV. Caesar received the allegiance of Domitius' 
army, and of all the other troops, whom, though enUsted 
in Pompey's name in various cities, Caesar had captured 
before they could join Pompey's standard. Having be- 
come by this time both great and formidable, he marched 
against Pompey himself. The latter did not await his 
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attack, but feU back hurriedly upon Brundisium. Thence 
he despatched the consuls with the vanguard of the army 
to Dyrrhachium, and shortly afterwards, upon Caesar's 
approach, set sail himself, the details of which events will 
be set forth in the proposed biography of Pompey. Caesar 
wanted to start immediately in pursuit. There was, how- 
ever, a dearth of ships : so he returned to Rome, after 
making himself master of all Italy in sixty days and with- 
out spilling a drop of blood. 

He found the city more settled than he expected, and 
many senators still within it. With the latter he entered 
into courteous and afiable communication, and exhorted 
them even to send deputies to Pompey to propose reason- 
able terms. No one, however, accepted the proposal, 
either from fear of Pompey whom they had abandoned, or 
because they thought that Caesar was not speaking from 
his heart but was using a mere specious form of words. 

The tribune Metellus indeed endeavoured to prevent 
Caesar from taking money from the pubHc treasury, and 
quoted certain statutes in his support. Caesar rephed that 
the occasions which demanded arms and statutes were not 
identical. '' If," he said, '' you are displeased with what 
is being done, get out of the way for the present. The state 
of war is incompatible with freedom of speech. When, 
upon settlement of terms, I have laid down my arms, then 
you shall return and haransue the people." '' And in 
saying this," he continued, I am abating something of 
my just claims : for you are mine — you and all those who 
took side against me, and whom I have taken." When he 
had thus addressed Metellus, he went straight to the 
doors of the Treasury. The keys were not forthcoming. 
Caesar sent for some locksmiths, and commanded them to 
break in the doors. Amid some approval, Metellus again 
offered opposition. Caesar raised his voice, and threatened 
to have him put to death, imless he refrained from hindering 
him. " And you know weU enough, youngster," he added, 
" that it is more difficult for me to say this than to do it." 
This speech caused Metellus to depart in apprehension, and 
secured for Caesar ready and protnpt service in completing 
his preparations for war. 
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XXXVI. Caesar had determined to start by ejecting from 
Spain Pompey's lieutenants, Afranios and Varro, and only 
to move against Pompey after securing for himself the 
Spanish provinces and the armies stationed there — a step 
which would free him from the danger of leaving an enemy 
in his rear. With this object he made an expedition into 
Spain. Though personally exposed to the perils of frequent 
ambuscades, though his army was beset by the gravest 
danger from famine, he never ceased to pursue, to provoke, 
to blockade his foes, until he had forcibly made himself 
master of their camps and armies. The officers fled and 
went to Pompey. 

XXXVII. Upon Caesar's return to Rome, his father-in- 
law, Piso, called upon him to send ambassadors to Pompey 
to arrange a treaty : but Isauncus, in Caesar's interests, 
opposed the measure. Caesar was appointed Dictator by 
the Senate. He immediately proceeded to recall the exiles : 
to re-enfranchise the children of those who had suffered in 
Sulla's time : and to reUeve debtors by removing, to some 
extent, the burden of interest. He undertook also other 
measures of ^ similar nature, though necessarily few, 
since he laid asi^e the dictatorship within eleven days, 
and, after appoinWg himself and ServiUus Isauricus to 
the consulship, devoted his attention to the campaign 
against Pompey. 

After setting the bulk of his forces in motion, he left them 
and went on ahead. It was in the midst of the winter 
solstice, in the early days of January, -that is, the month 
Poseidon of the Athenians ; but, nothing daunted, Caesar, 

accompanied by 600 chosen cavalry and five 
B.C. 48 legions, put to sea. Throwing himself across 

the Ionian gulf, he seized Oricum and Apollonia, 
and sent the ships back again to Brundisium to fetch the 
troops who had come up too late for the crossing. The 
mere physical endurance of his soldiers was at last upon 
the wane. They rebelled against this long succession of 
wars : and, as they marched along, railed against Caesar. 
" What is our destination ? " they murmured. " To what 
pass will this fellow bring us ? He hurries us hither and 
thither, and treats us hke inanimate things that need no 
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rest. Even the sword has grown weary of striking, and, 
after so long a spell, some mercy is due to breastplate 
and buckler. Does not the evidence of wounds convince 
Caesar that he commands mere mortal men, and that 
we are capable of mortal suffering and anguish ? Why, 
not even God Himself can constrain the hour of storm 
upon the sea, or the season of the gales. Yet this fellow 
ventures upon it, as though his enemies were after him, 
and not he after his enemies." 

Holding language Hke this, they pursued a leisurely 
march towards Brundisium. When, however, upon their 
arrival, they discovered that Caesar had already sailed, 
with a quick revulsion of feeling they began to curse, 
and call themselves betrayers of their general : and 
abused their officers for not having hastened the march. 
Then, stationing themselves upon the heights overlooking 
the sea towarck Epirus, they kept watch for the ships 
upon which they hoped to cross and join the general they 
adored. 

XXXVIII. Meanwhile in ApoUonia, Caesar had not, in 
his camp, a force fit to put in the field. The delay of the 
troops at Brundisium caused him embarrassment and acute 
distress. In this state of affairs, he resolved upon the 
desperate course of embarking, in absolute secrecy, upon a 
small twelve-oared boat and setting out for Brundisium ; 
despite the fact that the sea was infested by the enemy's 
immense fleets. He went on board, accordingly, by night, 
disguised in a servant's clothes : and flinging himself 
down on the deck, as though he were some insignificant 
person, waited in silence. The Uttle boat went drifting 
down the river Aoiis to the sea. The easterly wind, which 
by beating down the breakers usually made calm water 
on the bar at that season of the year, had, during the 
night, been replaced by a boisterous gale from the sea. 
The river tossed and fumed against the flood-tide, and the 
advancing billows reared and were hurled back with 
thunderous crash and relentless swirl of waters. The efforts 
of the pilot to control the vessel were hopeless, and he 
ordered the sailors to backwater with the intention of 
bringing the boat about. Caesar heard the order and 
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disclosed himself. The pilot was stupefied at the sight : but 
Caesar took him by the hand, and " Come, come ! " said he, 
" cheer up, my good feUow ; don't be alarmed ! You 
carry Caesar, and Caesar's good luck is your shipmate." 
The sailors thereupon forgot the storm, and, bending to 
their oars, battled with the river with all their might. JBut 
all was vain effort. The boat had shipped many seas and 
was near being swamped in the river's mouth, when Caesar, 
sore against his will, consented to the pilot putting back. 
His soldiers crowded round him as he landed, and expressed 
their dissatisfaction and impatience. Instead of his 
having confidence, they grumbled, in his ability to win a 
victory with their help alone, he was worrying and endanger- 
ing himself over his missing troops as though he had no 
reliance upon the troops by his side. 

XXXIX. Shortly afterwards Antonius sailed in, bringing 
the forces from Brundisium. Caesar regained confidence, 
and challenged Pompey to battle. Now the latter occupied 
an advantageous position, and was furnished with plentiful 
supplies both by land and sea : but Caesar, having started 
with no .very abundant commissariat, in course of time 
became heavily oppressed by want of the mere necessaries 
of hfe. His soldiers, however, discovered a particular 
kind of root,^^ which they cut up and ate, mashed with 
milk. On one occasion they made some loaves out of these 
roots, and, running up to the enemy's outposts, threw them 
within the Hues, and scattered them about as if they were 
giving largess, shouting out the while that, so long as the 
earth produced roots like that, they themselves would not 
cease from besieging Pompey. The latter, however, for- 
bade that either these loaves should be exhibited, or these 
words reported, to the mob that filled his camp.* His troops 
indeed were despondent, and terrified at the ferocity and 
insensibihty of their enemies, who in these respects were 
like wild beasts. Skirmishes were of continual occurrence 
along the lines of Pompey's defences. Caesar was successful 
in all except one, in which he suffered a severe reverse 
and was in danger of losing his camp. Pompey had made 
a vigorous attack, against which not one of Caesar's soldiers 
^* Called by Caescir himself " chara " : possibly a kind of carrot. 
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stood his ground. The very trenches were filled with the 
slaughtered, and, driven in headlong, rout, Caesar's men 
were hurled back upon their own lines and entrenchments. 
Caesar went to the spot: but his attempts to rally his 
fleeing troops were of no avail. He tried to seize the 
standards ; but those who carried them, threw them away, 
so that thirty-two fell into the hands of the enemy. Caesar 
himself narrowly escaped being killed. As a great, burly 
fellow went fleeing past him, Caesar laid his hand upon 
him, and bade him halt and turn his face to the foe. Filled 
with no ordinary panic, the man raised his sword to strike, 
but Caesar's squire, cutting off his shoulder at a blow, fore- 
stalled the stroke. 

Pompey, either from caution or from some freak of for- 
tune, failed to follow up his advantage, and withdrew after 
penning up the fugitives within their entrenchments. 
Yet Caesar's case had been so desperate that as he left the 
field, he remarked to his friendis : " Victory had been 
the enemy's to-day, had they but had a general used to 
victory." 

Caesar returned to his tent, and flung himself upon his 
couch. That night, the bitterest he had ever known, he 
spent in hopeless heart-searching. He reproached himself 
with bad generalship, in* that, although a rich country and 
the wealthy cities of Macedonia and Thessaly had lain 
open to him, he had allowed the theatre of war to be trans- 
ferred thence, and had estabUshed himself upon the sea- 
board in Epirus, where the naval supremacy of his enemies 
placed him in the position of one who was besieged by the 
forces of famine rather than of one who was besieging his 
enemies by dint of arms. Thus agitated and dismayed at 
the hopeless difficulty of his inmiediate' prospects, he broke 
up his camp ; for he had resolved to lead his army into 
Macedonia against Scipio. By this move, he argued, he 
would be able either to draw Pompey after him into a 
position where he would have to fight without his present 
faciUties of supply by sea, or to catch Scipio isolated and 
crush him. 

XL. This movement filled Pompey's army with elation. 
His officers regarded Caesar as vanquished and in full 
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retreat. Pompey himself, however, was cautious about 
risking a battle when such great interests were at stake. 
Perfectly equipped in every respect for tactics of delay, 
he imagined that he could wear out and destroy the vigour 
of his enemies, slender as it was. And, indeed, the best 
fighting regiments in Caesar's army, although they had 
experience and a courage irresistible in the shock of battle, 
were, by reason of old age, no longer fit for the strain of 
marching and counter-marching, for the labour of en- 
campments, of siege operations, and of night watches. 
Their bodies were no longer active in the toil of camps, 
and their infirmity caused them to remit their former 
zeal. 

Such was the state of things, when a kind of plague, 
engendered by the peculiar nature of their food, was re- 
ported to be spreading in Caesar's army : and — most im- 
portant news of all — it was expected that Caesar, broken in 
funds and deprived of bare sustenance, would soon 
collapse of his own weight. 

XLI. These considerations made Pompey unwilling t o 
fight — a coursewhich Uato alone approved, because it spared 
tne blood of Roman citizens. Cato indeed, when he saw 
the bodies of his foes, who had fallen in the fight to the 
number of 1000, drew his mantle across his face, and went 
away sobbing bitterly. All the rest of the army cursed 
Pompey for a carpet-knight, and stung him with the nick- 
names "Agamemnon" and "King of Kings," which con- 
veyed the taimt that he was unwilUng to lay aside his 
supreme command because the crowd of officers, who were 
dependent on him and frequented his tent, flattered his 
vanity. Favonius, affecting Cato's freedom of speech, 
complained extravagantly that he would not be able this 
year either to taste the figs of Tusculum, and all because of 
Pompey's passion for power. Afranius, who had just 
arrived from Spain after his unlucky campaign, when 
accused of being bribed to betray his army, inquired why 
they did not fight this merchant who had bought the 
Spanish provinces from him. 

All these circumstances combined to force Pompey to 
fight against his will : so he set out in pursuit of Caesar. 
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The latter aocomplislied the remainder of his march under 
difficulties. No one would afford him a market to buy 
provisions : for his recent defeat had earned him universal 
contempt. When, however, he occupied Gomphi, a city 
in Thessaly, he not only victualled hiis army, but also rid 
it of disease, and that in a singular manner. His soldiers 
found in the city vast stores of wine, of which they drank 
without restraint, and indulged in revels and orgies 
about the streets. When, however, they came out of their 
drunken state, they had completely shaken off the disease, 
and the condition of their bodies had undergone a &voiir- 
able change. 

XLII. Both generals directed their march upon Pharsalia 
and pitched camp there. Once again Pompey's mind 
returned to its old line of thought, all the more readily 
because of the influence of certain ill-omened apparitions 
and of a vision seen in sleep, wherein he imagined he saw 
himself being applauded by the Romans in the theatre. 
His staff, however, were so confident and so sanguine of 
victory that Domitius, Spinther, and Scipio contested 
hotly with each other for the office of Supreme Pontiff 
which Caesar held, and despatched many agents to Rome 
to lease and preoccupy houses suitable for personages 
of consular and praetorian rank. So sure were the7 ^^ 
securing offices immediately upon the conclusion of the 
war! Beyond all others, Pompey's cavalry, gorgeously 
bedecked in ghttering armour, mounted on well-fed horses, 
and proud of their military bearing, were impatient for 
the fray. 7000 to Caesar's 1000, their superiority 
in numbers enhanced their high spirits. The infantry 
of both sides displayed a similar disparity, for 45,000 
were arrayed against 22,000., 

XLIII. Caesar assembled his troops, and told them that 
Corfinius with two legions under hun was close at hand, 
while fifteen further cohorts were stationed round Megara 
and Athens. He placed before them the alternatives of 
awaiting the arrival of these reinforcements, or of accepting 
the risk of battle without support, and asked which course 
they chose. With unanimous outcry, the soldiers begged 
him not to wait, but to try on the contrary every ruse and 
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stratagem, by which they might come to grips with their 
enemies as speedily as possible. 

Caesar in person made the sacrifice of atonement for the 
army : and scarcely had he offered up the first victim when 
the soothsayer declared that within three days a decisive 
battle would be fought against the enemy. Caesar inquired 
if he perceived in the entrails of the victims any good omen 
touclung the result of the impending battle. " You your- 
self," rephed the soothsayer, " would answer that question 
better than I. Mighty is the change which the gods 
reveal ; mighty the revolution and reversal of the estab- 
hshed order. If at this moment you think things go well 
with you, expect a reverse of fortune ; if badly, look for 
an improvement." 

On the night before the battle, while Caesar was visiting 
the pickets about midnight, there was seen in the heavens 
a fiery meteor, which passed over Caesar's camp and seemed 
to fall, briUiant and blazing, into the camp of Pompey. At 
daybreak, at the first watch, the Caesareans observed 
that panic and tumult prevailed in the enemy's lines. 
Caesar, however, was so far from anticipating the 
battle would take place on that particular day, that he 
put his baggage trains in motion along the road to 
Scotussa. 

XLIV. The tents had already been struck, when scouts 
came riding in and reported to Caesar that the enemy was 
deploying for battle. Caesar was overjoyed, and, after 
offering up a prayer to the gods, disposed his army in three 
divisions. In command of the centre he placed Domitius 
Calvinus : Antonius held the left wing : while Caesar himself 
commanded the right with the intention of fighting in the 
midst of the tenth legion. But when he perceived the 
enemy's cavalry posted over against him, an apprehension 
of their dash and numbers induced him to order six cohorts 
to be detached from the extreme left and to come round 
secretly to his side. These troops he stationed behind the 
right wing, and instructed them what to do when the enemy's 
cavalry attacked. 

Pompey in person held the right wing of his army, and 
Domitius the left, while Scipio, Pompey*s father-in-law, 
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commanded the centie.^'^ The cavalry, massed, added 
their weight to the left wing with the object of enveloping 
the enemy's right and of producing a signal rout in that 
part of the field where Caesar himself was in command. 
They imagined that no regiment of heavy infantry, no 
matter how serried the ranks might be, would withstand 
them, but that the whole formation of the enemy would be 
crushed and shattered at the first shock of cavalry so 
redoubtable. 

The trumpets on either side were just about to soimd the 
attack, when Pompey ordered his heavy infantry, who 
were halted, in closed ranks, with spears at rest, to wait 
until the enemy had charged to within a spear's throw. 
This order, Caesar maintains, was an error of judgment, 
and displayed Ignorance of the fact that a rapid charge, 
leading up to the shock, both adds force to the blows de- 
livered, and helps to set ablaze the men's courage already 
kindled by its surroundings. 

Caesar was on the point of setting his corps in motion, 
and was proceeding to the van with this object, when he 
observed one of his centurions, a man whom he trusted, 
and who had had great experience in war, encouraging the 
troops in his command and challenging them to trials of 
valour. Caesar called him by name and said : " What are 
our chances, Gaius Crassinius ? Have we sufficient con- 
fidence ? " Crassinius stretched out his right hand, and 
exclaimed in a voice of thunder : " We shall score a 
glorious victory, Caesar. As for me, aUve or dead, I shall 
this day win your commendation." True to his word, 
he was the first, closely followed by the 120 men of 
his company, to charge and hurl himself upon the enemy. 
Cutting down the first who opposed him, he pressed for- 
ward deaUng death on every side, until, overpowered at 
last, he feU smitten in the mouth with a sword-thrust so 
violent that the point came out beyond the nape of his 
neck. 

^' In his history of the Civil War Caesar says that Pompey 
commanded the left wing, Soipio the centre, while the right was 
composed of the legion of Cilicia and of the Spanish cohorts 
brought over by Domitius Afranius. 
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XLV. While the infantry engaged in this wise and the 
battle opened all along the centre, Pompey's cavalry 
charged in extended order of squadrons for the purpose of 
enveloping Caesar's right wing. Before, however, they 
could press home their charge, the cohorts which Caesar 
held in reserve came up at the double. Acting upon 
Caesar's instructions, they refrained from the usual practice 
of throwing their javelins or of thrusting with them at the 
thighs and shins of their opponents, and aimed instead at 
the eyes and sought to inflict wounds upon the face. These 
tactics were inspired by the hope that men who had no 
extensive acquaintance with war or with wounds, who 
were young and still prided themselves on the elegance and 
youthfulness of their appearance, would fight shy of blows 
dealt in this particular way, and, alarmed at the presence 
of danger and the prospect of disfigurement, would not 
stand their ground. Caesar's anticipation was justified 
by the result. The cavalrymen could not endure the up- 
thrust of the spears. Devoid of sufficient courage even to 
look upon the steel playing before their eyes, they sought 
to protect their faces by throwing cloaks about their heads : 
then they turned tail and fled. The confusion, which they 
thus brought upon themselves, resulted in a most scandalous 
rout and flight, which brought disgrace and ruin upon the 
whole army. Their conquerors immediately enveloped 
the opposing infantry, and, taking them in the rear, cut 
them to pieces. 

When Pompey from the other side of the field saw his 
cavalry scattered in flight, all memory that he was Pompey, 
sumamed the Great, forsook him. Like one whose mind 
had been quite unhinged by a visitation of God, he left the 
field, and, without a word, passed to his tent. There he 
sat down and anxiously awaited the course of events, 
until the rout of his troops had become general and the 
enemy had actually set foot upon the entrenchments and 
were engaged in a death struggle with the garrison. Then 
at last he seemed to recover himself. " What, right up to 
my camp ! " Such, they say, were the only words which 
passed his lips. Stripping ofl his armour and general's 
uniform, he put on attire more suitable for flight and 
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slipped away. His subsequent adventures, his voluntary 
surrender to the Egyptians, and his murder — all this we 
relate in the book devoted to his life. 
— XL VI. When Caesar found himself within Pompey's 
entrenchments and saw the corpses of his enemies stretched 
upon the ground and the butchery still going on, he groaned 
and said : " They would have it so ! They forced me to 
such an extremity that I, Caius Caesar, who have triumphed 
in the greatest wars, would have been a guilty wretch, had 
I abandoned my armies." Touching these words, Asisius 
Polho says that Caesar on the actual occasion spoke in 
Latin : Asinius took them down in Greek. 

According to the same authority, the majority of the 
killeTwere body-servants who had been slain during the 
capture of the camp, while the actual number of soldiers 
who fell was not more than 6000. 

Caesar embodied the majority of the prisoners in his 
legions. To many men of distinction he granted a free 
pardon and among them to Brutus, who was afterwards 
his murderer, and whose non-appearance after the battle 
is said to have caused Caesar keen distress which his sub- 
sequent safe arrival converted into the Hveliest satisfaction. 

XL VII. A great number of portents announced the 
^ victory, the most remarkable of which is reported to have 
occurred at Tralles. In the holy precincts of the Goddess 
Victory there stood a statue of Caesar : the ground about 
it was naturally barren and had been strewn with hard 
stones which had fallen from heaven. From this barren 
soil, they say, a palm-tree sprang up at the foot of Caesar's 
statue. 

In Pataviiun Caius ComeUus, a man eminent in the art 
of prophecy and a friend and compatriot of livy the his- 
torian, happened upon that famous day to be drawing 
omens from the flight of birds. First of all, so JijX-tgl^ 
us, ComeUus divined the date of the battle and told those 
present that the end was drawing near, and that the generals 
had come to grips. Then applying himself once again to 
contemplation and observing the omens, he raised himself 
and shouted with enthusiasm : " You are victorious, 
Caesar ! " The bystanders were astounded : CorneUus 
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plucked the garland from his head and swore that he would 
not wear it again until his art had been justified by fact. 

Whatever the truth of the matter may be, Livy positively 
affirmis that the circumstances were as I have^tated. 

XL VIII. After proclaiming in honour of his victory the 
freedom of the Thessalian nation, Caesar started in pursuit 
of Pompey. Arrived in Asia, he gave their freedom to 
the Cnidians in honour of Theopompus, the author of 
a collection of Myths, and remitted to all the inhabitants 
of Asia one-third of their taxes. He arrived in Alexandria 
at the moment of Pompey's murder. When Theodotus 
brought him Pompey's head, he turned away : but when 
the great man's signet ring was placed in his hand, he burst 
into tears. All Pompey's friends and the members of his 
household, who were taken prisoners by the King of Egypt 
as they wandered aimlessly about the country, were treated 
by Caesar with magnanimity and were attached to his 
retinue. Caesar used to write to his friends at Rome that 
the greatest and sweetest enjoyment he found in victory 
was the power to save every day the lives of some Roman 
citizens who had fought against him. 

Caesar now became involved in a war in Egypt. Some 
say that this campaign, which brought him danger without 
honour, had no motive beyond Caesar's passion for Cleo- 
patra ; others lay the blame upon the King's party and 
particularly upon the eunuch. Pothinus. The latter 
personage was of immense influence in the Egyptian court ; 
he had just succeeded in compassing Pompey's murder and 
the ejection of Cleopatra from the capital, and, as his 
detractors maintain, he was now engaged in a conspiracy 
against Caesar. It was a suspicion of this, they say, and 
the purpose of protecting his life, that induced Caesar from 
this time forth to spend his nights in drinking bouts. The 
conduct of Pothinus was intolerable : he took no care to 
conceal the slanders and insults, which, by word and deed, 
he heaped upon Caesar. The com he distributed to the 
soldiers was the worst of its kind and rotten with age : 
he told them that they must put up with it and be thankful, 
seeing that they were consuming other people's substance. 
The plate, which he provided for banquets, was of wood 
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and earthenware : Caesar, he insinuated, had appropriated 
all the gold and silver plate in payment for some debt. 
As a matter of fact, the father of the reigning King 
had owed Caesar a sum of 17,500,000 drachmas, of which 
Caesar had previously remitted to his descendants 7,500,000 
but now claimed to receive the remaining 10,000,000 
for the maintenance of his army. Though Fothinus 
at first demanded Caesar's departure and advised him to 
resume the control of his important afiairs, he subsequently 
lowered his tone and professed to regard Caesar's withdrawal 
as a favour. Caesar, however, repUed that he had no desire 
whatever to receive advice from Egyptians,! and privily 
recalled Cleopatra from the country to Alexandria. 

XLIX. Cleopatra, accompanied by a single friend, 
ApoUodorus of Sicily, embarked on a small sailing boat 
and reached the royal palace just as it was growing dusk. 
Since there was no other means by which she could enter 
unobserved, Cleopatra shpped into a bed-sack and lay at 
full length : ApoUodorus tied up the sack with a thong and 
carried it through the palace gates to Caesar's apartments. 
It was this ruse, they say, which showed her boldness, that 
first set Caesar in Cleopatra's toils, and led him, infatuated 
by her briUiant conversation and by her charms, to bring 
about a reconciUation between her and her brother on 
condition that she should share the royal dignities. Later 
on, during the general festivities over the reconciUation, 
one of Caesar's household, who held the post of barber by 
reason of his unparaUeled cowardice, whose curiosity was 
irrepressible, a regular eavesdropper and busybody, got 
wind of the plot which was being hatched against Caesar by 
Achilles, the commandant, and by the eunuch Fothinus. 
Cessar, having sifted the matter to the bottom, stationed a 
guard round his apartments and ordered the execution of 
Fothinus. Achilles fled to his camp, and involved Caesar 

in a heavy and difficult war in which witb a 
B.C. 48 great paucity of men he had to defend him* 

self against so immense a population and army. 
The first ^^ danger he had to face was the cutting ofi of bis 

^B Plutarch omits to mention the great attack by AohiUes 
upon the palace. 
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water supply. The canals ^^ were dammed by the enemy. 
Then ^^ the threatened loss of communication between his 
camp and fleet compelled him to resort to fire to avert the 
danger which confronted him : and it was this conflagration, 
which, spreading from the docks, destroyed the great Library. 
In the third place, during the engagement off Pharos, he 
leapt from the breakwater into a small saihng vessel and 
went to the help of the combatants : from every side the 
Egyptians bore down upon him, but he threw himself into 
the sea and just managed with diflSculty to swim to land. 
The story is also told that when he flung himself from the 
boat and sank, he did not throw away a number of small 
writing tablets which he had in his hand, but, holding them 
out of the water with one hand, managed to swim with the 
other. The small boat was immediately sunk. 

At last the King went over to the enemy. Caesar followed 
him up and fought a battle in which he was victorious. 
Great numbers of Egyptians fell, and the King himself 
disappeared. Leaving Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, Caesar 
started for Syria : and shortly after his departure Cleopatra 
bore him a son, whom the Alexandrians called Caesarion.^ 

L. Proceeding from Syria to Asia, Caesar learnt that 
Domitius, crushed by Pharnaces the son of Mithradates, 
had fled from Pontus wijbh a handful of soldiers, and that 
Pharnaces was taking unlimited advantage of his victory. 
Already he had in his hands Bithynia and Cappadocia, and 
was now directing his attention to so-called Little Armenia, 
in which country he had roused all the kings and tetrarchs 
to rebellion. 

Caesar immediately marched with three legions against 
the usurper. Victorious in a great battle waged beneath 
the walls of the city Ziela, Caesar hurled Pharnaces in rout 
from the Pontus and utterly destroyed his army. As 
expressive of the intensity and short duration of this 

^® Alexandria was supplied with water by underground aque- 
ducts connected with the Nile. These were dammed at the 
intake. The Alexandrians also raised sea-water by engines, 
and discharged it into Caesar's reservoirs and storage tanks. 
Caesar got out of the difficulty by sinking wells. 

* The second and third ** danger " related by Plutarch appear 
to be a confused account of several engsigements. 
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battle, Caesar, reporting the news to Rome, wrote a letter 
to one of his friends, Amintius, containing just three words : 
"Came, saw, conquered."^^ In the Latin, these words, 
having the same form and termination, possess a convincing 
brevity. 

LI. After this victory Caesar crossed rapidly to Italy and 
went up to Rome. The year for which he had been ap- 
pointed Dictator for the second time, the £rst occasion in 
history that that high office of State had been an annual 
appointment, was fast drawing to a close. *" 

Caesar was designated for the consulship in the ensuing 
year. Some censure was passed upon him for his treat- 
ment of his soldiers, who had mutinied and killed Cosconins 
and Galba, two personages of praetorian rank. The sole 
pimishment he accorded them was to address them as 
" civihans " instead of " comrades," while he proceeded 
to distribute to each a gift of 1000 drachmas and to assign 
to them considerable aUotn\ents of land in Italy. The follies 
of Dolabella : the cupidity of Amintius : the drunkenness 
I of Antonius : the conduct of Corfinius ^ in ransacking 
Pompey's house and in making alterations in it on the plea 
of its insufficient size — were all so many points in the slander 
directed against Caesar. All Rome was disgusted at the pro- 
ceedings of his friends. Caesar was not bfind to the facts : 
but he had no will in the matter. The exigencies of his 
poh tical purpos e rnTnyiftllftd hm to emplov such a gents. 

LII. After the Ibattle of Fharsaha, Cato and Scipio and 
their adherents fled to Africa, where with the aid of King 
Juba they assembled considerable forces. Caesar deter- 
mined to open a campaign against them. Midwinter 
though it was, he crossed into SicUy and, with the object of 
clearing his officers' minds once and for all of every hope of 
daUiance and delay, caused his tent to be pitched on the 
very beach. As soon as the wind served, he embarked 
and put to sea with 3000 infantry and a handful of cavalry. 
The greater part of his army remained behind ; but he 
was so filled with apprehensions concerning them that as 

^^ Veni, vidi, vici. 

^ There appears to be some error here. It was Antony to 
whom Pompey's house was allotted. 
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soon as he had succeeded in disembarking unobserved the 
troops which accompanied him, he put back again to Sicily. 
On his way he met the remainder of his army already out 
at sea and brought them all into his camp. 

According to an ancient oracle it was the inaUenable 
right of the house of Scipio to conquer in Africa. Now 
there happened to be in Caesar's camp a person called 
Scipio Sallustion, who save for his connection with the house 
of the Africani was altogether contemptible and obscure. 
Whether it was in mockery and disparagement of Scipio, 
the hostile general, or in a serious attempt to appropriate 
the virtue of the oracle, it is difficult to say : but Caesar, 
when he learnt that the enemy were drawing courage from 
the oracular utterance, posted this obscure individual, as 
though he were the leader of the army, in the forefront of 
all engagements. 

Conflicts with the enemy were frequent and unavoidable. 
The supply of com for the troops was scanty : fodder for 
the beasts was running short : indeed the men were re- 
duced to feeding their horses upon seaweed from which, 
the brine had been washed out, and with which they mixed, 
as a relish, a Uttle grass. The Nomads too, appearing in 
great numbers upon every occasion and mounted upon 
fleet steeds, infested the countryside. One day Caesar's 
cavalry were ofE duty, and had turned over their horses to 
the grooms. Seated on the ground, the troopers were 
enjopng the exhibition of a native African,, who danced 
and accompanied himself on the flute in a truly marvellous 
fashion. Suddenly the enemy attacked them from all 
sides. Some were killed on the spot : the rest, a struggling 
mass of friends and foes, were driven headlong into the 
camp. Had not Caesar in person, and with him Asinius 
PoUio, saUied out from the entrendmients to the rescue 
an? checked the rout, the war would have been ended. 

During another engagement, when the enemy had gained 
a slight advantage and the tussle was becoming severe, 
Caesar, so the story goes, seized a fleeing standard-bearer 
by the scruff, and swinging him about said : " You'll find 
the enemy in that direction ! " 
LIII. These successes elated Scipio to such a pitch that 
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he determined to fight a decisive battle. Leaving in face 
of the enemy Afranius and Juba, whose camps were pitched 
at no great distance apart, Scipio himself fell back and pro- 
ceeded to throw up along the hills above the adjacent lake 
a Une of fortifications to protect his camp at Thapsus and 
to serve as a general base for offensive opera- 
B.o. 46 tions or a cover in case of retreat. While he 
was busily engaged upon these works, Caesar, 
marching with incredible rapidity through the wooded 
country which covered his approach, succeeded in turn- 
ing the flank of a part of Scipio's army, while delivering 
a frontal attack upon the rest. Their rout gave Caesar 
an opportunity, a tide of fortune, by which he did not fail 
to profit. Following up his advantage he carried the 
camp of Afranius without striking a blow : witiiout a 
blow he sacked the camp of the Nomads whence Juba 
had taken flight. Thus in a single day, in a few hours, 
Caesar had made himself master of three camps and 
had destroyed 15,000 of his enemies without losing even 
fifty of his own men. 

Such is the account of this famous battle as related by 
some historians. Others deny that Caesar took any part 
in the affair himself and assert that the chronic disease from 
which he suffered attacked him while he was arraying his 
army and making his final dispositions : that he immedi- 
ately recognised the prehminary symptoms before his con- 
sciousness, already tottering, was utterly confounded and 
overthrown by the malady, and had himself carried to an 
adjacent tower where he spent the day in repose. 

Of the personages of consular and praetorian rank, who 
escaped alive from the battle, some committed suicide 
when they saw that capture was inevitable : a few fell into 
Caesar's hands and were executed. 

LIV. Cato, who had taken no part in the battle, was in 
command of the garrison at Utica. Anxious to secure him 
alive, Caesar marched rapidly upon that city. The news 
of Cato' 8 suicide caused him evident vexation : though 
the cause of that vexation is not evident. " Ah, Cato ! " 
he said, " I grudge you death, since you grudged me the 
saving of your life." But the book which Caesar subse- 
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quently wrote against Cato, dead though he was, does not 
impress one as the work of a man possessed with kindly or* 
even concihatory feelings. And how can one believe that 
he who poured upon senseless clay such a torrent of wrath, 
would have spared the Hving man ? Caesar's apologists 
indeed interpret his intentions towards Cato by the clem- 
ency which he displayed towards Cicero and Brutus and 
towards tens of thousands of others who had fought against 
him : they maintain that the famous treatise against Cato 
was dictated not by feeUngs of enmity but by the neces- 
sities of poht ical riv alry, which arose in the f oUowingmanner. 
Cicero wrote a panegyric upon Cato, which he entitled 
" Cato." This work, dealing with the noblest of subjects 
and composed by the most brilUant of orators, was naturally 
much esteemed. Caesar was chagrined. Praise, lavished 
on a man for whose death he was responsible, he considered 
in the light of a personal condemnation. He collected 
therefore numerous facts to Cato's disadvantage and em* 
bodied them in a book to which he gave the title " Anti- 
cato." The influience of Caesar, and of Cato has won for 
both treatises numerous enthusiastic admirers. 

LV. To resum e, however, the course of our narrative. 
When he^ad returned to Rome from Africa, Caesar made it 
his first care to address to the popular assembly a preten- 
tious harangue upon his victory. So vast, he said, was the 
country he had acquired that it would bring, into the 
treasury an annual revenue of 200,000 Attic medimni^® 
of com and 3,000,000 pounds of oHve oil. Then he pro- 
ceeded to celebrate triumphs in respect of his victories in 
Egypt, Pontus, and Africa.^* : the latter, however, he pre- 
sented as a triumph not over Scipio but, if you please, 
over King Juba. Upon this occasion Juba, son of the de- 
feated King and still a mere child, was paraded in the 
triumph : his captivity proved for him a very lucky cir- 
cumstance since, thanks to it, he, a barbarian and a Nomad, 
came to be reckoned among the most learned historians of 
Greece. 

The triumphs over, Caesar distributed immense gifts to 

23 Circ. 326,000 bushels. 

2^ Plutarch has inardvertently omitted the Gallic triumph. 
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his soldiers and engaged the common people with banquets 
and spectacles. At 22,000 tables he feasted the entire 
populace at one and the same moment; and provided 
gladiatorial and naval spectacles in honour of his daughter 
JuUa though she had long been dead. 

A census was held at the conclusion of the spectacles, 
and resulted in the return of 150,000 citizens in aU in place 
of the 320,000 of former days.^ So dire was the calamity 
which civil war had wrought ! So great the number of 
citizens it had spent I And this without taking into 
account the misfortunes which had befallen the rest of 
Italy and the provinces I 

LVI. Upon the settlement of these matters Caesar was 
appointed consul for the fourth time and started upon an 
expedition into Spain against Pompey's sons. Though still 
of tender years, these young men had assembled an army 
of formi3able numbers, and displayed a daring which 
justified their leadership and placed Caesar in an extremely 
perilous position. The decisive battle took 
B.O. 45 place before the town of Munda. During the 
progress of the fight, Caesar perceived that his 
men were greatly distressed and ofEered but a cowardly 
resistance. Forcing his way through the armed ranks, 
he demanded loudly of his men whether they felt no 
shame in thus surrendering him to mere hoys. With 
difficulty. and by dint of boundless courage, he suc- 
ceeded in thrusting back the enemy. 30,000 of them 
were destroyed, while Cadsar lost 1000 of his best troops. 
As he left the field after the battle, he observed to his 
friends that though he had often struggled for victory, this 
was the first occasion when he had struggled for very life. 

^ Plutarch is eJtogether miBtaken. No census was held in 
this year, as is proved by the Monumentum Ancyranum, in which 
Augustus states that in his sixth consulate (b.o. 28) he held a 
census, which had not been done for forty-two yee^rs. Plutarch's 
mistake appears to have arisen from a misunderstanding of 
Suetonius, who states that Caesar held a " recensus " of the poor 
citfzens who were in receipt of the public doles of com, and 
found that their number was reduced from 320,000 to 160,000. 
According to the Monumentum Ancjnranum, this class of persons 
had increased to a little over 200,000 in 21 b.o. 
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This victorious battle was fought on the day dedicated 
to the feast of the Dionysia, the anniversary of the day upon 
which Pompey the Great is said to have set out upon this 
war. A period of four years had passed between the two 
events. 

The younger of Pompey's two sons escaped ; but a few 
days after the battle Didius brought the head of the elder 
to Caesar. 

Such was the end of the last war that Caesar waged. 
Nothing in the world could havD caused greater irritation 
in Rome than did the triumph celebrated over this event. 
It was indeed ill-becoming in a general, whose claims were 
based, not on victories won over foreign potentates and 
barbarian kings, bub on the annihilation of the descendants 
and race of Rome's greatest though ill-starred hero, to make 
a parade of his country's misfortunes and to pride himself 
upon deeds, the sole justification of which in the eyes of 
G<)d and man was their absolute necessity. Besides, up 
to this he had not sent to Rome officially a single courier 
or despatch which mentioned victory in connection with the 
civil wars : constrained by some sense of shame he had 
repudiated all thought of glory. 

LVII. For all that, Rome bowed herself before the 
ascendant fortunes of her master, and suffered herself 
to be bridled. To the citizens of Rome monarchy 
promised a cessation from the evils of civil war : so 
they appointed Caesar to the dictatorship for hfe. But 
the rule of a single man, when in addition to irre- 
sponsibiUty it acquires perpetuity, stands a tyranny 
confessed. 

^Cicero brought forward a motion in the Senate as to 
the first honours to be conferred upon Caesar, the scope 
of which was at any rate compatible with human capacity. 
The outrageous additions to these honours, which the rest 
of the Senate vied with each other in suggesting, produced 
by their fulsome absurdity feelings tofjemnity and Jdisgust 
towards Caesar in the minds of even the best disposed. 
His enespdes, it is thought, no less than his flatterers, 
supported the proposals : for they hoped thereby to secure 
as many pretexts as possible for compassing his destruction 
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and to obtain grounds for charges of tlie utmost gravity 
to strengthen their attack. 

Caesar's subsequent conduct at any rate, after he had 
brought the civil wars to a close, raised him above reproach. 
Indeed in decreeing the dedication of a temple to Clemency 
the Senate appear to have made a voluntary thank-ofiering 
for his magnanimity. He certainly restored to their full 
Uberty^many who had taken arms against him, while on 
some, like Brutus and^Cassius, who were elevated to the 
praetorship, he heaped Hboth offices and honours. Neither 
did he neglect to re-erect the statues of Pompey which had 
been thrown down. Upon this circumstance even Cicero 
observed that, in replacing Pompey's statues, Caesar had 
fixed the foundations of his own. When his friends advised 
him to have a bodyguard and ofEered themselves, in con- 
siderable numbers, for the service, Caesar refused to enter- 
tain the suggestion, with the remark that the single pang of 
death was better than a hielong apprehension. 

Convinced that personal popularity was the finest and 
stoutest armour in which he could encase himself, he took 
steps o nce m ore to win over the populace by banquets 
and distributions of corn and the army by schemes of 
colonisation. ^The most famous of the latter were Carthage 
and Corinth, two States whose lot it was to fall in former 
days 2« and now to be restored,^^ at the same moment. 

LVIII. Some of the aristocratic party Caesar designated 
for consulships and praetorships in the ensuing year : others 
he consoled with various privileges and honours. As a 
means of winning general acquiescence in his administra- 
tioni he allowed everyone to indulge in such hopes as each 
might draw from cases hke that of Caninius B^bilius, 
whom he had appointed consul, upon the death of the consul 
Maximus, for the single day that remained of the latter's 
term of office. Crowds of people, as it seems, went to 
congratulate RubiUus and to escort him to his house. 

•-» In 140 B.C. 

^ The new Colonia^Carthago was not firmly established until 
the reign of Augustus. A feeble colony had been struggling 
for existence there since the time of the Gracchi : circ. 130-120 

B.C. 
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" Let us be quick," said Cicero, " or he will step out of his 
consulship before we see him." 

Caesar was naturally enterprising and ambitious : and 
the multitude of his successes did not divert his mind 
to the mere enjoyment of the fruits of his labour. On 
the contrary, they served as fuel for the fire, as an 
encouragement for future enterprises, and gave birth to 
ideas for schemes still more gigantic and to a passion 
for glory to be won in fresh fields by a man who appeared 
to have exhausted every present sphere. This passion 
was simply a jealousy of his own greatness as though it 
were another's, a kind of rivalry between performance 
and possibiHties. He dreamt of, and made preparations 
for, a campaign against the Parthians. After their defeat, 
it was his intention to pass through Hyrcania along the 
shores of the Caspian Sea and over the Caucasus into 
Pontus, and thence to invade Scythia. After that he pro- 
posed to make an incursion into the territories bordering 
upon Germany, and even into Germany itself, and so to 
return through Gaul to Italy, thus completing his tour right 
round an Empire, the limits of which were bounded on all 
sides by the ocean. ' During the progress of this campaign, 
he was for attempting to run a canal through the Isthmus 
of Corinth, and actually appointed Anienus to superintend 
the undertaking. Another scheme was the interception 
of the Tiber immediately below Rome by means of a deep 
cutting, and its diversion in the direction of Circaeum : 
thus, by causing the river to debouch into the sea at Tarracina, 
he hoped to secure safety combined with faciUty for those 
who visited Rome for the purposes of commerce. In. 
addi tion to these uiidertaki ngs, he proposed, by draining 
the marshes around Pometium and Setia, to create a plain 
capable of supporting very many thousands of human 
beings. Finally, by restraining the sea by means of 
dykes at the point where it approached most closely to 
Rome, and after dredging the channels o£E the shore of 
Ostia, which had silted up and afforded bad anchorage, 
he intended to construct harbours and roadsteads adequate 
for the protection of an immense amount of shipping. 
A.11 these matters were in course of preparation. 
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LIX. The rearrangement of the calendar and the correc- 
tion of chronological anomalies were adroitly worked out 
by Caesar, and their completion was a much appreciated 
blessing. In quite ancient times the system, which the 
Romans employed, of computing the year by the suc- 
cession of lunar months was so ill founded that the public 
sacrifices and feasts, by a gradual shifting, fell upon dates ' 
far remojred from their proper seasons. Confusion in these 
matters was not confined to remote ages. Even in Caesar's 
day, when the solar year system had been adopted, the 
great mass of Romans remained in complete ignorance of 
chronological calculations, while the priests, who possessed a 
monopoly of chronological science, used, unexpectedly and 
without warning a soil, to insert in the calendar an inter- 
calary month, which they called Mercedonius. Ejng 
Numa, as has been set out in his Biography, is* said to 
have been the first to use an intercalary month, and to have 
invented this trivial and inelastic method of rectifying the 
chronological inaccuracies of the year as computed from 
the revolutions of the heavenly bodies. Caesar submitted 
the question to the most distinguished philosophers and 
mathematicians, and by a combination of existing systems 
succeeded in producing upon lines of his own a reformed 
method of greater accuracy, the use of which up to the 
present day seems to enable the Romans to escape the pit- 
falls of chronological uncertainty with greater success than 
other nations. For all that even this useful work gave 
ofience to those who en'^ed, and to those who resented, 
his exercise of power. It was the orator Cicero, I beheve, 
who, in reply to someone who said that the constellation 
of Lyra would rise on the morrow, remarked : " Yes, by 
order ! '' as if the acceptance of even this great reform had 
been forced upon mankind. 

LX. His love of kingly power awakened against Caesar 

a hatred, deadly and ill concealed. That fatal passion, ^»> 

the first breach between him and the masse s. ^ ^ 

B.C. 44 proved to tho se whose disaffection was lon g j 

standing, a most specious pretext for their 
designs. And yet those who were set on procuring this 
dignity for Caesar, disseminated a rumour broadcast among 
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the people, to the effect that the Sibylline Books levealed 
that the kingdom of Parthia, otherwise unattainable, 
would f^ll to the Roman army which invaded it beneath 
a Bang's commands. When Caesar returned from Alba , 
to Rome, thesega me person s had the audacity to greet 
him with the title of King. The people were confounded, 
and Caesar in high displeasure said : ** Call me not King, 
but Caesar." A silence fell upon everyone at this reply, 
and Caesar continued on his way with clouded brow and 
uneasy mien. 

During a debate in the Senate as to some outrageous 
honours, which it was proposed to confer upon him, Caesar . 
chanced to be seated upon the rostrum. The consuls and 
praetors approached him : the wEole Senate followed in a 
body. Caesar did not rise, but giving them audience as if 
they were people of no rank, repHed that his honours needed 
curtailment rather than expansion. This conduct irrj^ted 
not merely the Senate, but the people as well, who saw an 
afiront put upon Rome in the person of the Senate. Find- 
ing it impossible to support the situation, the senators im- 
mediately left the House in high dudgeon. Caesar per- 
ceived his mistake, an3* repaired at once to his own home. 
Drawing the cloak from about his neck, he called out to 
his friends that he was ready to let his throat be cut by 
anyone who wished to do it. Subsequently, however, he 
pleaded his disease in extenuation of his conduct. When 
people so afflicted, he said, stand up to address a large 
audience, their senses will not be controlled : they experi- 
ence a sudden shock and through fits of giddiness sink into 
unconsciousness. But it was not really so with him. In- 
deed it is said that, though he was quite wiUing to stand up 
and receive the Senate, he was restrained from doing so by 
his friends or rather by Buohjiatterers as ComeUus Balbus, 
who said to him : " Will^you fdrget that you are -Caesar ? 
Will you not claim the homage due to your superiority ? " 

LXI. These rebuffs were followed by an insult offered 
to the tribunes. The f^te of LupercaUa was in full swing. 
This feast7 which, according to many writers, is an imme- 
morial observance of the shepherd-folk, has certainly some 
affinity with the Lycaea of Arcadia. Crowds of young 
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scions of noble and ruling houses, more than half undressed, 
used to run about the city and in a spirit of playfulness and 
jest strike with woollen whips whomsoever they en- 
. countered. Numbers too of women of high rank would go 
on purpose to meet them, and, as though they were at 
school, would hold out both hands to receive the blows, 
in the firm conviction that this proceeding helped those 
with child to an easy delivery, and the childless to a speedy 
conception. Seated on a golden chair upon the rostrum, 
and attired in his triumphal robes, Caesar was watching this 
spectacle. Antonius, who, in his capacity as consul, was one 
of those taking part in the antics of the devotees, hurried 
into the Forum. The crowd divided to let him pass. In 
his hand he bore a crown entwined with a garland of bay. 
He stretched it up towards Caesar. No burst of applause 
followed : only a feeble and carefully rehearsed cheer. 
But when Caesar thrust the crown aside, the whole crowd 
broko into i hunders of applause. Again Antonius offered 
it : again a few cheers went up. Again Caesar refused it : 
again he applause was universal. Such was the manner 
and result of thi exi>«riment. Caesar stood up and ordered 
the garland of bay le ives to be conveyed to the Capitol, 
and statues of him, wearing the kingly crown, were ex- 
hibited. Then th re arrived upon the scene two tribunes. 
Flavins and Marullus, who removedjthe s tatues , and hunting 
out the people who had been the first to styl e Caesar King, 
haled them to prison. The crow3 followed cheering. 
Each of the tribunes was dubbed a Brutus — ^the name of 
the man who had overthrown the royal dynasty and had 
transferred the reins of power from the monarchy to the 
Senate and the people. Caesar, bitterly incensed at their 
action, deprived Marullus and his colleagues of their office. 
His denunciation of the tribunes, his frequent reference to 
them as true Bruti and Cumaeans,^^ was but an additional 
insult to the people. 

^ Brutus in Latin signifies " stupid." The name was given 
to the famous ancestor of this family, referred to just above, 
because he once escaped the vengeance of King Tarquin by 
feigning idiocy. The Cumaeans were a proverbiaUy stupid 
race, about whom the story is told that, whenever it rained. 
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LXII. So it came about that the heart of the masses was 
turned to Marcus Brutus, who upon his father's ^i3e was 
s uppos ed ^ to be descended from the race of Brutus, and 
on his mother's side from the Servilii, another illustrious 
house, and who was further a son-in-law and nephew 
of Cato. The honours and favours conferred upon Brutus 
by Caesar rendered him slow to take the initiative in the 
destruction of the monarchy. Caesar had granted him his 
hfe at Pharsalus after Pompey's flight : his prayers had 
prevailed upon Caesar to spare many of his friends. And 
that was not all. He had now won Caesar's deepest con- 
fidence. The governorship,^^ which he had received, was 
the most distinguished then in existence : and he was^ 
destined for a consulship in four years' time in preference 
to Cassius, the rival candidate. Upon this matter, so it is 
said, Caesar remarked that though Cassius might present 
the juster claim, he could not bring himself to pass over 
Brutus. On one occasion indeed, when the conspiracy 
was already on foot, accusations were brought in certain 
quarters against his favourite. Caesar paid no heed to 
them, but touching his body with his hand, answered the 
traducers with the words : " Brutus wiU await the passing 
of this flesh " : which was as much as to say that since 
Brutus' virtue rendered him worthy of ofl&ce, the enjoyment 
of office would not make him wicked and ungrateful. 

The revolutionary party, whose eyes were fixed on Brutus 
alone or before all others, did not dare to confer openly " 
with him. Under cover of night they filled with letters 
the rostrum and chair upon which Brutus transacted his 

a public crier used to go round and teU them to take shelter. An- 
other proof to the ancients of Cumaean stupidity was that for 
300 years they never put a tax upon imports. 

^ According to the Roman scandal of the day, Servilia, the 
mother of Brutus, was said to be Caesar's mistress, and Brutus 
to be his son. Caesar was certainly an intimate friend of Servilia, 
who was a most accomplished and fascinating woman, and he 
showed undoubtedly a patemed tenderness for Brutus. But 
there is no other evidence whatever to prove the truth of this 
scandal, which is sufficiently explained by the enmity of the 
aristocratic classes in Rome towards Caesar. It may be added 
that Caesar was fifteen when Brutus was bom. 

30 Of Cisalpine Gaul. 
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business as praetor. " You are asleep, Brutus ! " and 
'' Tou'are no Brutus ! " are types of many of these epistles. 
Cassius, who nurtured a personal grudge against Caesar 
for reasons which we have explained in the biography of 
Brutus, perceived that Brutus' ambitious heart, though 
he gave no sign, was deeply stirred by these missives. He 
became more urgent and insistent than before. Caesar 
indeed conceived sufl&cient suspicion of Cassius to say to 
his friends one day : " What, think you, are the intentions 
of Cassius ? His extreme pallor does not extremely 
please me.'^ Again when Aiitonius and Dolabella were 
accused in his presence of harbouring revolutionary projects, 
Caesar replied : " These fat, long-haired people cause me no 
alarm at all : I have more fear of the pale and lean " ; by 
which he meant Cassius and Brutus. 

LXIII. The hour of destiny seems to have been not so 
much unexpected as inevitable. Extraordinary portents 
and apparitions are said to have appeared. It is not per- 
haps worthy of so memorable a tragedy to record the lights 
wluch appeared in the heavens, the nocturnal noises which 
pervaded many places, or the solitary birds which alighted 
in the Forum. But the philosopher Strabo relates that 
hosts of fiery warriors were seen charging one another; 
that a certain soldier's servant shot from his hand a long 
tongue of flame, and all who witnessed it thought he was on 
fire, yet when the flame died out, the man had taken no 
hurt ; that Caesar himself, in performing a sacrifice, failed 
to find the heart of the victim, which is a portent of calamity, 
since an animal without a heart would not conform with the 
laws of nature. 

Even now many may be heard to relate that a certain 
soothsayer warned Caesar to beware of a great danger on a 
particular day in the month of March, which the Romans 
call the Ides. When that day arrived, Caesar went to the 
Senate house, and in greeting the soothsayer, said playfully : 
" The Ides of March are here 1 " The other replied with 
composure : " Yes, here but not passed ! " 

On the very day before, Marcus Lepidus had entertained 
him at dinner. Caesar, according to his usual custom, 
happened to be signing his letters as he lay at table, when the 
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conversation fell upon what was the best form of death. 
Anticipating all the rest, Caesar exclaimed: '"The un- 
expected." Later on, when he was in bed, as usual, with 
his wife, all the doors and windows of the room were flung 
open at one moment. Caesar, startled from sleep by the 
noise and by the light of the moon shining down into the 
room, perceived that Calpurnia, though in heavy slumber, 
was dreaming and uttering confused words and inarticulate 
groans. She was dreaming indeed that she wept as she clasped 
his murdered body in her arms. Some, however, deny that 
his wife had any such vioon. As livy tells us, a pinnacle 
had, by decree of the Senate, been added to Caesar's house 
for purposes of adornment and distinction, and it was a 
dream, they say, in which Calpurnia saw this pinnacle 
shattered and overthrown, that caused her to scream and 
cry. However that may be, when day came, she implored 
Caesar, if it were possible, not to go out but to prorogue the 
Senate, or if he cared little for her dreams, to have recourse 
to other kinds of divination and holy rites with a view to 
ascertaining the future. Some suspicion and apprehension, 
it seems, seized even upon Caesar. He had never before 
convicted Calpurnia of any womanish weakness in the way 
of superstition, yet at this moment he saw she was deeply 
distressed. When therefore the soothsayers, after many 
sacrifices, declared the omens to be unfavourable to him, 
he determined to send Antonius to dissolve the Senate. 

LXIV. Meanwhile Decimus Brutus, surnamed Albinus, 
who, though deep enough in Caesar's confidence to have 
been entered in his wiU as second heir, was nevertheless 
engaged in the conspiracy formed by the other Brutus and 
Cassius, was seized with apprehension lest the whole afiair 
should be discovered if Caesar deferred the meeting of the 
Senate upon that day. He began to scoff at the forebodings 
of the soothsayers and to impress upon Caesar the extent 
of the censure and calumny which he would bring upon 
himself if tho Senate got the idea that they were being 
slighted. The Senate, he urged, had met upon Caesar's 
command : every man of them was anxious to decree to 
Caesar the title of King of the provinces outside Italy, and 
the right to wear the kingly crown wnen he visited any other 
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part of the world whether by land or sea. li, he continued, 
one should bid them, when they were already in session, 
to dissolve and to meet again as soon as Calpurnia happened 
to have more propitious dreams, what language would the 
malcontents hold ? or who would listen to his friends when 
they protested that this state of things was neither slavery 
nor tyranny ? If. however, he concluded, it seemed best 
to put that day under a ban, Caesar had better attend the 
Senate in person, and with his own lips proclaim the proro- 
gation. 

As he spoke, Brutus took Caesar by the hand and drew him 
along. Caesar had gone but a little way from his threshold, 
when a servant, not of Caesar's household, made frantic 
eftorta to get a word with him : but when he could not 
for the jostling of the crowd about him, forcing his way 
into Caesar's house, he presented himself to Calpurnia, and 
begged her to give him shelter until Caesar should return, 
as he had matters of importance to communicate to him. 

LXV. Artemidorus of Cnidus, a professor of Greek 
rhetoric, who by reason of his profession was sufficiently 
intimate with some of Brutus' following to be acquainted 
with almost the whole of their proceedings, came bringing 
the information, which he intended to lodge, contained 
in a letter. Perceiving that Caesar handed each letter as he 
received it to those in attendance upon him, Artemidorus 
came quite close to him and whispered : " Read this letter, 
Caesar, alone and immediately. It d^ls with matters of 
importance and personal interest to yourself." Caesar took 
the letter, and though he made frequent attempts to read 
it, was prevented from doing so by the number of people 
who accosted him. Holding the letter in his hand, the only 
letter which he retained, Caesar passed into the Senate house. 

Some historians say that it was someone else who de- 
livered this letter to Caesar, and that Artemidorus, having 
been thrust back by the crowd all along the route, did not 
succeed even in approaching him. 

LXVI. All that had so far occurred was in some measure 
the result of mere chance. But the scene of this famous 
murder, this death struggle, the edifice in which the Senate 
was assembled on that occasion, was adorned with a statue 
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of Pompey, and had been erected by that great man as an 
additional embellishment to his theatre — a circumstance 
which entirely proves that the deed was accomplished in 
this spot beneath the guidance and command of some 
higher power. Cassius is even said, before putting his 
hand to the work, to have fixed his eyes upon Pompey's 
statue and to have silently invoked his aid, though he was 
no stranger to the writings of Epicurus.^^ It seems indeed 
as if the hour of crisis, when the dread deed at last looked 
him in the face, had inspired him with f eehngs of fanaticism 
and passion quite opposed to his previous convictions. 
Antonius, as a confidant of Caesar and a man of great 
physical strength, was detained without by Brutus Albinus,^^ 
who purposely engaged him in a lengthy conversation. 

As Caesar entered, the Senate rose and made obeisance. 
Of Brutus' accomplices some ranged themselves behind 
Caesar's chair, while others went to meet him, as though they 
intended to support the petition of TiUius Cimber concern- 
ing his exiled brother. With supphcations they followed 
him to his seat. . Caesar, upon taking his seat, dismissed 
the petitions, and expressed his annoyance to each of the 
petitioners when they attempted to put still greater pressure 
upon him. Then TiUius seized his toga with both hands 
and dragged it from about his neck. That was the signal 
for the attack. Casca first smote him with a sword along 
the neck, but the wound was neither deep nor mortal. 
Probably the initiative in a deed so great and daring con- 
founded him. At any rate the wound was so shght that 
Caesar turned, gripped the dagger, and held it ofi. Both 
together shouted out, the victim in Latin : " You scoundrel 
Casca, what are you doing ? " and the murderer in Greek 
to his brother : " Help, brother ! " Such_wa§JJifi-opening 
of thgjdrama. \ Dismay and terror seized those who were 
not privy to the plot : they dared neither to save themselves 
nor Caesar, nor even to utter a word. All who had been 

^^ Epicunis, though not denying the existence of the gods, 
taught that they took no interest in the affairs of men. 

^ Other historians say Trebonius, which is, no doubt, correct, 
since Plutarch himself in Brutus mentions Trebonius, not 
Albinus. 
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prepared for the deed, drew theiir swords in readiness for 
the butchery, and surrounded Caesar. Wherever he turned 
his eyes, they encountered swinging blows and threatening 
steel. Stabbed through the face and eyes, he stood at bay, 
hke some poor hunted beast, before the upUfted arms 
of all his foes. Every sword was sworn to strike and to 
taste the victim's blood. Wherefore even Brutus dealt him 
one blow upon the groin. ( Some say that he struggled with 
the others, writhing this way and that with loud cries, until 
he saw Brutus with sword drawn. Then he muffled his 
face within his cloak ; thrust over against the pedestal on 
which Pompey's statue stood, either by the irony of fate 
or by his assassins' hands, he surrendered himself to death. 
The pedestal was drenched with blood, and Pompey seemed 
to stand presiding over the vengeance meted out to his 
enemy, who lay prostrate beneath his feet, quivering 
beneath the number of his wounds. Three and twenty he 
is said to have received : and many wounded one another 
in their endeavour to pierce one body with so many blows. 
LXVII. Caesar's career was ended. Brutus stepped 
forward into the middle of the House with the intention of 
making a statement concerning what had passed. But the 
Senate, refusing to listen to him, surged out through the 
doors and by their flight filled the populace with perplexity 
and helpless terror. Some shut up their houses : others 
abandoned their banks and offices : some ran to the fatal 
spot to see with their own eyes the pitiful sight, while others, 
who had seen, came running thence. Antonius and Lepidus, 
Caesar's closest friends, slipped secretly from the Senate 
and sought refuge in the houses of their friends. Brutus 
and his followers, the blood of Caesar still warm upon them, 
issued, with drawn swords, from the Senate house and 
marched in a body to the Capitol, not like men who flee from 
justice, but radiant and confident, calling the people to 
the enjoyment of Liberty, and receiving with consideration 
the nobles who encountered them. Some persons, like 
Gains Octavius and Lentulus Spinther, joined them as they 
ascended the Capitol, and mingling in their ranks, claimed 
share in the glory as though they had taken part in the 
deed. Executed later on by Antonius and young Caesar, 
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they paid the penalty of their vanity without even enjoying 
the fame for which they died, since no one had belief in 
them. It was not for the deed, but for the intention, that 
their chastisers exacted punishment. 

The next day Brutus and his followers came down from 
the Capitol and harangued the mob. The people listened 
to the speeches without displaying either indignation or 
satisfaction at what had passed. By preserving a profound 
silence they intimated their pity for Caesar and their respect 
for Brutus. 

The Senate, in proclaiming a general amnesty and con- 
ciliation for all? parties, decre ed divine honours to Caesar , 
and the continuance, without alteration, of even the mos^ 
trivial of the measures which he had passed during his 
administration ; while t o Brutus and his party it distri- 
buted provinces, and restored to them the honours which 
were suitable to their station. Everyone imagined that 
the State was once more established on a firm footing, and 
that the best of compromises had been secured. 

LXVIII. When, upon the opening of Caesar's will, it was 
found that he had left a considerable legacy to each Roman 
citizen : when they saw his body, horribly disfigured with 
wounds, carried through the Forum : the populace threw 
all thought of decency and order to the winds. Tearing 
down benches, barriers, and tables from the Forum, they 
heaped them around the body, set a light to the pile and 
burnt it up : then, waving aloft the blazing brands, some 
ran towards the houses of the murderers with the inten- 
tion of setting them on fire, while others ranged through 
the city eager to capture and rend in pieces the murderers 
themselves. But they did not encounter a single one of 
them for they were all in safe hiding. 

One of Caesar's constant companions, Cinna by name, 
had seen, so they say, a strange vision on the night pre- 
ceding these events. He had dreamt that Caesar had invited 
him to dinner : he had excused himself, but Caesar led him 
oft by the hand sore against his will and in spite of his 
struggles. Now, when he heard that Caesar's body was 
being burned in the Forum, he rose up and went to pay his 
last respects, although still uneasy over the vision, and 
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sufEering from an attack of fever. At sight of him, someone 
in the crowd inquired his name : a neighbour answered that 
he was one of Caesar's murderers : quick as Ughtning the word 
was passed from man to man through the whole crowd. 
As a matter of fact there was among the conspirators a 
namesake of his, called Cinna, and mistaking the one foi 
the other the ciowd immediately rushed upon him and tore 
the unhappy man to pieces in the middle of the Forum. 
This occurrence filled Brutus and Cassius and the rest with 
the liveliest apprehension, and bef ore many day s had 
passed they withdrew themselves from Tlome. Their 
subsequent deeds and adventures and their deaths are 
described in the Biography of Brutus. 

LXIX. Caesar outlived Pompey not niore than four years 
and died at the age of full fifty-six years. A mere empty 
name, a mere envious admiration from his fellow-citizens, 
was all that Caesar ever enjoyed* from that power and 
authqrity, which he spent his whole hfe in pursuing, and 
which in the face of so many deadly perils he at last and 
with difficulty attained. Still that mighty guardian spirit, 
which had served him during life, even in death attended 
him : seeking vengeance for his death, through land and 
sea it drove and dogged his murderers until not one of 
them was left alive : yea, it pursued to the death all who 
in any way had heart or hand in the deed. Strangest of 
all mortal fates was that of Cassius : for after the defeat 
at Philippi he took his life with the very dagger which he 
had plunged in Caesar. Signs also came from heaven. 
For seven nights after Caesar's murder a mighty comet 
blazed across the sky, then disappeared : a darlmess fell 
upon the hght of the sun. During the whole of that year 
the sun's orb rose pale and dim, and so feeble and meagre 
was the heat which descended from it, that the atmosphere 
hung murky and heavy overhead from the lowering of the 
temperature which dissipates it, and the fruits withered 
and fell away, half ripened and undeveloped, on account of 
the chilliness of the surrounding air. 

But the displeasure of the gods at Caesar's murder was 
most clearly proved by the phantom which appeared to 
Brutus. It was on this wise. Upon the eve of transporting 
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his army from Abydos to the opposite continent, Brutus was 
resting, as usual, in his tent. Sleep had not come to him : 
his mind dwelt anxiously upon the future. This strange 
man, they say, had less need of sleep than any of his generals, 
and was capable of enduring the most protracted vigils. 
Suddenly he imagined that he heard a noise about the door. 
Looking towards the lamp which had now burnt low, his 
eyes fell upon the awful vision of a man of gigantic stature 
and of ruthless countenance. At first he was stunned 
with fear : but when he saw that the creature neither 
moved nor spoke, but stood in silence beside his bed, he 
questioned it : " Who art thou ? " The spectre answered 
him : " I am thy evil demon, Brutus. Thou shalt see me 
at Philippi." Then said Brutus boldly : '' I shall see 
thee " : and thereupon the spirit vanished. 

The hour had come when Brutus stood arrayed at Philippi 
against Antonius and Caesar. Victorious in the first en- 
gagement, he broke the division that opposed 
B.c 42 him, and drove them right through Caesar's 
camp and plundered it. But on the eve of the 
second battle the spectre visited him again by night. No 
word passed between them; but Brutus, understanding 
that his hour was come, hurled himself headlong into the 
thickest of the fight. Yet he did not fall upon the field : 
but withdrawing, when defeat was sure, to a steep and rugged 
spot, helped by a friend, they say, to drive the blow right 
home, he thrust his sword into his breast and died. 
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II. Most historians agree that the great house of 
^miUus was reckoned among the noble and ancient honses 
of Rome. Some, who ascribe the education of King Numa 
to Pythagoras, one of the Seven Wise men, maintain that 
Mamercus, the original founder of the house, who trans- 
mitted his name to the family, was a son of Pythagoras, 
and was sumamed ^milius because of the persuasiveness 
and grace of his oratory. The careers of almost all the 
scions of this house, whose valour, of which they were ex- 
ceedingly jealous, carried them to the pinnacle of fame, 
were attended by good fortune. Even the disaster which 
befell Lucius Paulus at Cannae served but to demonstrate 
at once his wisdom and his courage. For when his en- 
deavours to deter his colleague from accepting battle were 
of no avail, though quite against his judgment, he shared 
with his colleague the responsibihty of that fatal struggle ; 
and taking no part in the rout which ensued, and even 
though the man who was responsible for his fate deserted 
him, he died where he stood, facing his enemies. It was his 
daughter, Emilia, who married the great Scipio : and it is 
his son, Paulus iEmilius, who is the subject of this biography. 
The youth of the latter fell at a period which the glories and 
virtues of Rome's greatest and most distinguished sons 
have rendered illustrious. Yet he stood conspicuous among 
them all by the fact that he neither emulated the practices 
of the fashionable youth of the day, or indeed, from the 
outset of his career, showed any disposition to follow in 
their footsteps. He did not cultivate forensic eloquence : 
and he abandoned absolutely those poUte forms of saluta- 
tion and greeting and those genial courtesies by which so 
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many young aristocrats, at the expense of appearing servile 
and officious, insinuated themselves into popular favour 
and secured the ear of the people. It was not that he 
lacked ability in either direction ; but rather that his 
aspirations lay towards that glory which he regarded as 
greater than any other, and which springs from courage, 
justice, and probity — ^virtues in which he quickly surpassed 
all his contemporaries. 

III. The £rst curule office for which he put up as a candi- 
date was the aedileship, to which he was elected in prefer- 
ence to twelve rival competitors, all of whom, it is 
B.C. -192 said, attained in later years the dignity of consul- 
ship. After this, he became a priest of the college 
of Augurs, who are appointed by the people of Rome as 
superintendents and depositaries of the prophetic lore con- 
nected with the flight of birds and with celestial portents. 
In this office he displayed such a <)onservative spirit and such 
a punctilious adhesion to the ancient observances of religion, 
that what had been regarded as a mere distinction to be 
sought for solely on account of the honour it conferred, now 
asserted its place among the most exalted arts, and testified 
to the truth of those philosophers who define reUgion as the 
science of divine worship. Every rite was performed by him " 
with skill and devotion. When he was engaged in priestly 
offices, he laid aside all other business. He would allow 
no omission of ceremonious usages : he would not even 
tolerate a curtailment of them. Even on matters of detail 
he was continually at variance with his brother priests, 
and sought to impress upon them the fact that, though one 
believed the Divine Being to be gracious and ready to for- 
give neglect, it was dangerous for the State to condone 
and overlook such laxities. For no man, he used to insist, 
ever shook a State to its foundations by one single great 
transgression : but the security of more important con- 
cerns is .undermined by those who neglect the accurate 
observance of trivial details. 

In the same spirit he set himself to inquire into, and to 
maintain, the customs and traditions of the Roman army. 
His tenure of command was marked by no demagogue's 
spirit. He never followed the practice, almost universally 
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adopted by his contemporaries, of wooing appointment to 
a second command by bestowing favours and displaying 
leniency to his subordinates during his first. On the 
contrary, just as in his sacred office he expounded tlie 
minutiae of strange religious rites, so in matters of militaiy 
custom he explained carefully every detail, and showed a 
terrible severity towards soldiers who disobeyed or ex- 
ceeded his instructions. By these means he kept his 
country in the straight course, in pursuance of his belief 
that victory over enemies was little more than a mere 
corollary to the education of good citizens. 

IV. The outbreak of war between Rome and Antiochus 
the Great was demanding the attention of the most com 

petent soldiers in the Roman army, when serious 
B.C. 191 disturbances, which had been taking place in 

Spain, led to the outbreak of a further war in 
the west. Upon this latter campaign, -ffimihus was sent out 
as praetor. He refused to limit the number of his lictors to 
six — the usual number in attendance upon praetors — and 
added as many others as were sufficient to give consular 
dignity to his office. Twice he defeated the Spaniards in 
pitched battle, and slew about 30,000 of them. The credit of 
his success seems clearly due to his strategical abihty : for 
it was through profiting by the natural advantages of position 
and by the f ordabihty of a certain river that he enabled his 
troops to gain a victory without effort. 250 cities gladly 
opened their gates to him and capitulated. 

Leaving the province united in the bonds of peace and 
mutual confidence, he returned to Rome without having 
enriched himself by a single drachma as the result of his 
campaign. Generally speaking, he was an indifferent 
financier, and spent his substance in an extravagant and 
reckless manner. His property was not large : indeed, 
after his death, it barely sufficed to provide the dowry 
payable to his wife. 

V. He married Papiria, the daughter of Maso, an ex- 
consul. A long spell of married life ended in his obtaining 
a dissolution of his marriage, although his wife had borne 
him some distinguished sons. She was, in fact, the mother 
of the jnost famous of the Scipios, and of Fabius Maximus. 
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The actual cause of the estrangement has not come down 
to us in history. There is, however, a story relating to a 
dissolution of marriage which seems to point the true 
moral. It runs thus. A certain Roman having turned 
away his wife, her friends reproached him, saying : " Is 
she not chaste ? Is she not fair ? Is she not a good 
mother ? " In reply, he stretched out his shoe — calceus, 
as the Romans call it — and said : " Is it not handsome ? 
Is it not new ? Yet none of you know where it pinches 
my foot." In point of fact, though great and flagrant 
misdeeds have separated many a husband and wife, the 
petty and constant irritations, which spring from peevishness 
and from incompatibiUty of temper, and which escape the 
eye of the rest of the world, produce in married hfe estrange- 
ments beyond hope of remedy. -ffimiUus, freed from his 
ties to Papiria, married a second time. His second wife 
bore him two sons whom he kept at home : but he arranged 
for the adoption of the children of his former marriage into 
two of the greatest houses and most illustrious families 
in Rome. The elder passed into the family of Fabius 
Maximus, who had held the consulship five times : while 
the younger was adopted by his cousin, a son of Scipio 
Africanus, and received from him his surname of Scipio. 
One of -^milius' daughters married Cato's son, and the 
other was wedded to MMua Tubero, an aristocrat who bore 
the pinch of poverty with remarkable dimity. There 
were sixteen relations, all of the family of JSUus. Their 
house was very small: and one httle farm provided for 
them all. They and their wives and numerous children 
shared one hearth and home. Amidst these ladies the 
daughter of iEmilius, twice a consul, twice recipient of 
a triumph, also took her place. Shame for her husband's 
poverty she felt none : she gloried rather in the high 
principle which had made him poor. The conduct of 
brothers and relatives to-day is very different : for unless 
their patrimony is defined by five-bar gates, by rivers, 
and by ramparts, unless a wide tract of country separates 
them from each other, they never cease from wrangling. 
Such are the lessons which History offers for the considera- 
tion and contemplation of those who wish to profit by them. 
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VI. Upon his appointment to the consulship, -Smiling 
started upon a campaign against the Liguae, or, as some call 
them, the Ligustini,^ who live at the foot of tlie 
B.C. 181 Alps. This tribe was warlike and high-spirited, 
and had learnt from its proximity to the Romans 
the art and science of war. It inhabited the extreme frontiers 
of Italy which are bounded by the Alps, and that part of tlie 
Alpine range itself which is washed by the Tyrrhenian sea 
and lies over against Africa. They were a mixed race of 
Gauls and Spaniards from the maritime country. At the 
time of which we are speaking, their pirate vessels infested 
the sea and, cniising as far as the Pillars of Hercules,^ 
inflicted much loss and damage upon commerce. The 
advance of iEmilius was opposed by a host of 40,000 men. 
Though his own army numbered but 8000 in all, and the enemy 
were five times as numerous, he did not hesitate to engage 
them. He routed them and shut them up within their forts, 
and then offered them terms both conciliatory and generous. 
For it was no part of Roman policy to eradicate the Liguae, 
who lay like a fence or barrier against the tumults in 
Gaul, which continually hovered about Italy. 

The confidence which these people felt in the word of 
-<®milius induced them to surrender to him their fleets and 
their cities. He returned to them their cities without 
doing them any injury beyond dismantling their fortifica- 
tions. But he destroyed their ships entirely, and did not 
leave them a single vessel carrying more than three banks 
of oars. A large number of prisoners, foreigners and 
Romans, who had fallen into the pirates' hands by land and 
sea, were discovered and set at liberty. 

Such were the notable events of this consulship. After 
this, iEmilius frequently showed an open desire to hold 
this office a second time : once even he canvassed for it. 
But he found himself defeated and overlooked. Hence- 
forth he troubled no more about the matter, but devoted 
himself to the exercise of his sacred functions and to the 
education of his sons, whom he had instructed both in the 
traditional Roman system in which he had himself been 

^ Grenerally known as Ligurians. 
2 Straits of Gibraltar. 
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educated, and in the more liberal culture of Greece. The 
young men were attended, not only by professors in 
grammar, logic, and rhetoric, but also by sculptors, painters, 
horse and dog trainers, and instructors in the art of the 
chase, who hailed from Greece. But their father, who 
was the most indulgent of Roman parents, was always 
present at their practices and exercises, when no pubhc 
business prevented him. 

VII. About this time there occurred a crisis in public 
affairs. Rome was at war with Perseus, King of Macedonia, 
and the Roman generals were accused of incurring heavier 
losses than they inflicted, and of displaying such ignorance 
and cowardice that their conduct of the war was a scandal 
and a laughing-stock. Quite recently the Roman arms had 
forced Antiochus, surnamed the Great, from Asia, hurled 
him back across the Taurus, And penned him up within 
the frontiers of Syria, congratulating himself upon obtain- 
ing terms at the cost of an indemnity of 15,000 talents.^ 
Shortly before that in Thessaly Rome had crushed PhiUp 
and hberated the Greeks from Macedonian rule : * and had 
conquered Hannibal,^ to whom no king could compare 
in daring and resources. It was intolerable, then, to the 
Roman mind that their armies should but hold their own 
in a struggle with Perseus as though he were a match for 
the power of Rome. In their indignation at the length of 
time during which this prince had maintained a war against 
them out of the resources which survived his father's defeat, 
the Romans had failed to observe how Phihp, though van- 
quished had added considerably to the strength and fighting 
capacity of the Macedonian army. I shall accordingly go 
back to the beginning and give a brief risumS of these events. 
VIII. Antigonus, who was the most powerful of Alex- 
ander's generals and successors, and who acquired for him- 
self and for his house a royal title, had a son Demetrius, 
who in turn had a son called Antigonus Gonatas. The 
latter's son, Demetrius, after occupying the throne for no 
long time, died, leaving behind him a son, Philip, a mere 

» About £2,600,000. 

* Vide sub Gynoscephalae in Diet. Biog, 

* Vide sub Zama in Diet. Biog. 
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child in years. Alarmed at the prospect of there being no 
real head in the State, the Macedonian aristocracy put 
forward Antigonus, a cousin of the late King. They 
arranged an alliance between him and Phihp's mother, and 
first of all appointed him Regent and Commander-in-Chief. 
Subsequently after having had experience of his moderation 
and pubUc spirit they conferred upon him the royal title. 
The nickname of Doson was bestowed upon him because he 
was always ready to promise, though he never fulfilled his 
promises. Phihp, who succeeded him upon the throne, 
was conspicuous, in spite of his still tender jears, among 
the greatest kings of the age. Rumour credited him with 
power sufficient to restore Macedonia to its pristine gran- 
deur, and with being the one man in the world capable of 
checking the power of Rome, which was now rearing its 
crest in every quarter of the globe. In the great battle 
at Scotussa, however, he was defeated by Titus Flamininus. 
For the moment his spirit was broken : he transferred to 
the Romans all his royal prerogatives and congratulated 
himself on having escaped with so light a punishment. 
But, as time went on, feeUngs of resentment possessed 
him. To hold the crown by Roman favour seemed to him 
a proceeding more worthy of the ease-lovmjg mind of some 
ordinary captive, than of the pride and spirit of a man of 
mark. His mind turned to thoughts of war ; and he began 
to marshal his resources with secrecy and cimning. Allow- 
ing the great towns upon the main roads and along the coast 
to fall into decay and into rather a desolate state, so that 
he might appear an object of contempt to the Romans, 
he assembled in the inland provinces an immense force. 
He filled the forts, garrison towns, and cities in the interior 
with an abundant supply of arms and of money and with 
crowds of troops in the very pink of condition ; and, while 
he made his preparations for war, he kept them, as it were, 
wrappd in entire obscurity. Equipment for 30,000 men lay 
idle in the arsenals : 8,000,000 medimni of corn ^ were 
stored throughout the fortified towns : and there lay in 
readiness a sufficient amount of money to pay 10,000 
mercenaries for ten years to fight for the country. But 
8 Above 25,000,000 quarters. 
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Philip was not destined to set these forces in motion, or to 
guide them to the accompUshment of their object : for he 
died of grief and of a broken heart, upon discovering that 
he had unjustly put to death Demetrius, one of his sons, 
upoii a false charge brought by his other son, who was the 
worse man of the two. His surviving son was Perseus, who 
inherited together with the throne the traditional hatred 
for the Romans : a burden, which the pettiness and worthless- 
ness of a character, in which avarice was conspicuous amid 
a varied assortment of evil passions and of moral infirmities, 
rendered him incapable of supporting. Rumour even denies 
his claim to princely blood. The son, it is said, of a certain 
sempstress of Argos, Gnathainias by name, he was, almost 
the moment he was bom, taken by the Queen, who was 
successful in passing off the supposititious child upon the 
King. This story supphes us with a very probable motive 
for his having Demetrius removed, in the fear which he 
must have felt lest the royal house, having now a legitimate 
heir, should pubUsh the truth about his birth. 

IX. For all that, when the strong current of events 
swept him into war, lowborn and abject though he was, 
he stood his ground and maintained a prolonged resistance, 
during which he administered to the consuls, armies, and 
gigantic fleets of Rome frequent repulses and even some 
defeats. In a cavalry engagement he routed Publius 
Licinius, the first invader of Macedonia, slew 2500 brave 
fellows, and took 600 others alive. Again when the 
Roman fleet lay at anchor off Oreum, he swooped down 
une3q)ectedly upon it, and captured twenty merchant- 
men and their cargoes, and sunk the rest which were laden 
with wheat. He took also four five-deckers. In the second 
campaign he fought a battle in which he repulsed Hos- 
tilius, the consul, while forcing a passage through Ehmia. 
Again when the same general had made a carefully concealed 
invasion of Macedonia through Thessaly, Perseus frightened 
him out of his wits by challenging him to battle. The ex- 
pedition against the Dardanians, in which the Macedonian 
King cut to pieces 10,000 barbarians and carried off a great 
quantity of booty, was regarded by him as a mere appendix 
to the war with Rome and signified the contempt he felt 
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for the Romans and the little trouble they gave him. He 
also quietly promoted a ferment among the Gauls who live 
near the Danube — Basternae they are called — a warlike 
people remarkable for their horsemanship ; and, through 
the medium of their King Genthius, he called upon the 
Ill3rrians to join him in the war against the Romans. A 
story is rife to the effect that the barbarians yielded to 
his representations, and undertook at a price to invade Italy 
by marching through Lower Gaul and along the shores of 
the Adriatic. 

X. Upon receiving news of these events, the people of Rome 
determined to disregard the ingratiating methods and plat- 
form promises of candidates for office, and to call 
B.C. 169 to the command of the army a man who was pos- 
sessed of common-sense, and understood how to 
handle great affairs. Such a man was ^EmiUus Paulus. 
Though already advanced in years — ^he was in fact about sixty 
— he was still in the prime of his bodily vigour and was sur- 
rounded by young sons and sons-in-law and by a host of 
friends and relatives of high position and influence. All 
these latter combined to induce him to obey the people's sum- 
mons to the consulship. At flrst he coquetted with tl^e masses 
and, upon the ground that he had not asked for office, decHned 
the distinction which the people were eager to confer upon 
him. Crowds resorted daily to his house and stood before 
his doors, at one moment caUing upon him to come down 
to the Forum, at another hooting him because he refused 
to do so. At last he gave way and consented. His ap- 
pearance among the candidates for the consulship produced 
an immediate effect : for he came down to the Campus 
Martins with the air, not of a man who seeks office, but of 
one who carries victory and military success in his hands 
and offers them as gifts to his fellow-citizens. Immense 
the hopes, immense the enthusiasm with which the people 
received him and appointed him consul for the second 
time ! There was no casting of lots, as is usual in the 
distribution of provinces : for the people forewent the 
customary procedure and voted the command of the Mace- 
donian war direct to ^EmiUus. After his nomination as 
commander-in-chief against Perseus, the entire population, 
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so the story goes, conducted him home with great pomp. 
There he found his Uttle daughter Tertia, quite a child, 
bathed in tears. He embraced her and asked what had 
grieved her : and she, flinging her arms round him and 
kissing him, rephed : " Don't you know, father ? Our 
Perseus is dead ! " She referred to a puppy which she had 
reared and which was called by this name. And iEmihus 
answered : " It is a piece of good luck, child ! I accept the 
omen." This story is told by Cicero in his work upon 
Divination. 

XI. It was the custom of persons who had received a 
consulship, to acknowledge, so to speak, their gratitude 
for the favour, and to express their thanks to the people 
in a speech deUvered from the rostrum in the Forum, 
^milius accordingly convoked an Assembly of the citizens 
and told them that he had sought his former consulship to 
gratify his own desire for office, but he sought his second 
consulship to satisfy their demand for a general. Conse- 
quently he had no thanks to ofEer them. If they thought 
anyone else would conduct the war better than he, he was 
ready to resign his command : but if they put reliance in 
his abihty, they must refrain from meddling in mihtary 
administration even in words, and all the necessary pro- 
vision for war must be made without talk, since, if they 
sought to control their commander, the military situation 
would become even more ludicrous than it was at present. 

These words inspired the citizens with a great respect 
for iEmihus, and with great expectations for the future. 
Satisfaction was. universally expressed over the fact that 
the people had escaped the wiles of their flatterers, and had 
appointed a general who knew his own mind and had the 
courage to express it. Such a slavery did the Roman 
people owe to virtue and to nobihty as the price of their 
Empire and of their domination of the world. 

XII. The fact that iEmiUus Paulus, when he started for 
the front, enjoyed by sea and land a prosperous and un- 
eventful passage which brought him rapidly and safely to 
the camp, I ascribe to divine intervention. But in this 
war, in this command of his, when I see one success due to 
some rapid stroke of daring, another to soundly laid plans, 
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another to the indefatigable services of friends, and another 
to undaunted courage and to reHance upon exact calcula- 
tions, I am unable to impute, as I have done in the case of 
other generals, the glorious and distinguished exploits of 
^mihus to mere good fortune : unless one can say that 
the enterprise of JSmiUus was favoured with a stroke of 
good luck in the cupidity of Perseus, whose craven fears 
for his treasure overthrew and brought to earth all those 
great and briUiant preparations which had inspired the 
Macedonian people with high hopes in regard to the 
war. In response to his summons, the Basternae, 10,000 
horsemen and 10,000 hght troops,"^ had come to the 
Macedonian King. All of them were mercenaries ; men 
who were ignorant both of husbandry and of navigation; 
who knew nothing of cattle-farming as a Uvelihood : whose 
sole exercise, whose sole art, was the practice of continual 
warfare and the art of mastering their antagonists. They 
encamped in Maedice and mingled with the royal troops. 
Their enormous stature, their astonishing feats of arms, 
the arrogance and serenity with which they uttered threats 
against the enemy, all served to inspire the Macedonians 
with confidence, and with a beUef that the Eomans would 
make no stand against such troops, but would be smitten 
with terror at the mere sight of them and of their move- 
ments, which were strange and disconcerting. 

When each oflScer of the barbarian host demanded for 
himself 1000 pieces of gold, Perseus, who had brought the 
barbarians to this state of mind and had filled them with 
hopes upon a Uke scale, was quite dazed at the enormous 
sum of gold with which he was called upon to part. His 
meanness deprived him of his sense. He refused the de- 
mand and dissolved the aUiance ; just as though he were 
entrusted with the protection of Roman interests and not 
with the prosecution of a war against the Roman people, 
and as though he would have to render a strict account of 
his expenditure upon the war to those with whom he fought. 
Yet he had before him the example of the Romans, who, 
beside their other preparations, had an army of 100,000 

' Literally, footmen who ran beside the cavalry — c/. Caesar, 
Comment. Uv. 1. 
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men assembled and ready for emergencies. But Perseus, 
on the eVe of confronting an armament so tremendous, 
a war host the mere reserves of which counted so many 
thousands, was reckoning up his gold and sealing his cofiers, 
as afraid to touch the money as if it were another's. Had 
he been a Lydian or a Phoenician, his conduct had been 
natural : but he claimed by hneal descent a heritage in 
the glorious renown of Alexander and of PhiUp, who had 
conquered the world by purchasing empire with gold and 
not gold with empire. It has been said indeed that the Greek 
States were captured not by Philip but by Phihp's gold. 
Again, Alexander, when he was starting upon his expedi- 
tion against the Indians and saw his troops already over- 
loaded and embarrassed by baggage trains laden with the 
wealth of Persia, first ordered the royal waggons to be 
burnt, and then induced his soldiers to bum theirs and to 
continue on their march to the theatre of war with a Hght 
baggage and free from encumbrances. But Perseus, who 
lavished gold upon himself, upon his children, and upon his 
queen, was not willing to purchase his safety for a trifling 
sum of money, but preferred to carry with him untouched 
into wealthy captivity his hoarded gold, and to show the 
Roman people how much wealth his parsimony had saved 
for them. 

XIII. His double-deaUng was shown not merely in his 
dismissal of the Gauls, but also in his treatment of Genthius 
of lUyria. By a promise of 300 talents ^ he had induced 
the latter King to take part in the war. The money was, 
by his command, actually counted out before the lUyrian 
envoys, and permission given to them to put their seal 
upon it. Genthius, in the firm beUef that the subsidy he 
had demanded was his, proceeded to commit a gross act of 
sacrilege in arresting and imprisoning the Roman ambassa- 
dors who came to him. This act, so Perseus calculated, 
rendered payment for Genthius taking part in the war no 
longer necessary, since the Illyrian King had by a deed of 
such violence secured for himself the irreconcilable enmity 
of Rome, and had plunged himself into certain war with the 
Romans. Perseus accordingly robbed the ill-fated prince 
8 Some £70,000. 
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of his 300 talents, and shortly afterwards looked on without 
concern, while he and his wife and children were ousted 
from their kingdom, Hke birds from a nest, by the praetor 
Lucius Anicius, who had been despatched against him with 
an army. 

It was against such an opponent that ^miUus was now 
advancing : and though he felt contempt for the man, he 
could not refuse admiration for the army and armament 
under the King's command. The force consisted of 4000 
cavalry, and of httle short of 40,000 infantry of the phalanx. 
The Macedonian had established himself upon the sea- 
coast at the foot of Mount Olympus and occupied posi- 
tions which were entirely inaccessible and strengthened 
at every point by fortifications and wooden barricades. 
Within these he lay with entire security, imagining that 
he would exhaust ^Emihus by mere delay and by the heavy 
drain upon his financial resources. But -ffimihus, always 
active in mind, was giving his attention to every plan and 
device suggested to him for the attack. His army, thanks 
to the want of discipUne which had before prevailed, was 
very restive, and talked about numerous stratagems which 
were impossible of execution. As soon as iEmiUus per- 
ceived this tendency, he administered to them a sharp 
rebuke and bade them be neither officious or anxious 
about anything except their physical condition and the 
state of their armour, so that each one of them might be 
active and capable of using a sword as became a Roman, 
when his general gave him the opportunity of doing so. 
And he commanded the sentries during the night watches 
to mount guard without their spears, upon the ground that 
they would be more careful to fight against sleep, if they were 
unable to defend themselves from an attack by the enemy.® 
XIV. The Roman troops were particularly distressed by 
the want of potable water. Indeed the only available source 

was a small spring of unwholesome water which 
B.C. 168 formed a pool upon the very seashore, ^mihus, 

perceiving that Olympus, a large mountain 
covered with trees, lay over against them, and conjecturing 

^ Livy also tells us that iSmilius at this time introduced a 
regular system of changing guard. 
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from the verdure of the woodland that there existed within 
it the sources of springs which passed verfcically through the 
mountain, caused numerous vents and wells to be dug along 
the mountain foot to catch these springs. These holes 
were immediately filled by streams of pure water, which 
burst forth with all the force and violence with which 
pent-up substance seeks an outlet. Yet some deny that 
there are underground reservoirs of pure water beneath 
those spots whence springs issue. The outcrop of springs, 
they say, is not the result of a mere removal or rupture of 
the surface soil, but is due to a generative process of con- 
densation set up in the moistened earth. When a humid 
vapour, compressed deep down in the earth, becomes fluid, 
the process of liquefaction is due to a change of temperature 
and density. For just as women's breasts are not, like 
pitchers, always full of milk ready for use, but produce milk 
within themselves and discharge it only after a process 
of assimilating nutritive food has been undergone : so it is 
with places where the temperature is low and springs 
abound. There are no hidden stores of water, no reservoirs, 
supplying from an underground and unfailing source 
small streams, and deep and mighty rivers : but by com- 
pression and condensation vapour and air are converted 
into water. Ground broken by the spade bursts into springs 
and streams at such handling, just as a woman's breasts at 
sucking : and the vapour therein is hquefied and condensed. 
But land which is fenced ofE and remains idle is powerless to 
produce water, because it lacks that disturbance which is 
a prime factor in the production of water. 

Now those who advance views like these afford an oppor- 
tunity for sceptics to argue that, upon the same principle, 
there is no blood in animals, but that blood is produced, 
when an animal is wounded, by a transformation in some 
humour or in some tissues, which brings about fluidity and 
Uquefaction. But indeed their theories are fully refuted 
by the rivers, which have been encountered at considerable 
distances underground in the process of sinking mines and 
of laying sewers. These rivers come down at once in full 
volume, and do not increase by small and insensible degrees, 
as would naturally be the case if they were produced by 
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the momentaiy disturbance of the ground. And some- 
times, when some mountain boulder has been shattered 
by a blow, a great stream of water has rushed out and 
then died away. So much upon this question. 

XV. -ffimiUus remained inactive for some days : never 
before, it is said, had such absolute peace prevailed, when 
two such immense camps were in so close a proximity to 
each other. After considering and reconnoitring every 
point in the enemy's position, -ffimilius discovered that 
there was but one approach which had been left unguarded, 
namely, the road through Perrhaebia by Pythium and Petra. 
The hopes he conceived from the enemy's neglect to defend 
this tract of country were greater than the fears inspired 
by the diflSculty and rugged nature of the place, which ac- 
counted for its defenceless condition. He called a council 
of war. Scipio, sumamed Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio 
Africanus, who in after years wielded immense influence in 
the Senate, was the first of iEmiUus' staff to express readi- 
ness to undertake the command of the turning movement. 
The next was Fabius Maximus, iEmiUus' eldest son, who, 
though still a lad, arose full of ardour for the enterprise. 
-ffimiUus was deUghted, and gave the two officers not the 
immense force to which Polybius refers,^^ but the smaller 
force which Nasica himself, in a note ^^ which he addressed 
to some king or other upon these events, states that he 
received. It comprised 3000 ItaUan non-legionaries, and 
the left wing of the army, which numbered 6000 men. In 
addition to these troops Nasica had 120 cavalry, and a mixed 
corps of 200 Thracians and Cretans who had been sent by 
Harpalus. He moved out along the road towards the sea 
and encamped at Heracleum, as if he intended to embark 
there and to turn the enemy's position from the sea.^J But 
when the troops had supped and darkness had fallen, he 
explained his real intentions to his officers and under the 
cover of night pursued his march along the road which led 

^® Neither of these passages h€w svirvived. 

" Livy tells us that -^milius gave out that the detachment 
under Scipio would embark at Heracleum, and sail thence to 
ravage Macedonia. He thus hoped to draw Perseus from hi3 
position. 
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away from the sea. He halted beneath the walls of 
Pythimn, where he gave his anny a rest. At this point 
Mount Olympus rises to a height of over ten furlongs, as 
is shown by the following inscription made by the man who 
measured it : — 

" Pythian Apollo's hallowed shrine. 
Which on Olympus' -peak, doth rest, 
Is raised a foU ten furlongs high 
Plus ninety-six full feet : and this 
Is found by measure perpendiculcur. 
Xenagorcis, Eumelus' son, this measure took. 
Hail, Lord Apollo, thy blessing bestow." 

Yet geometricians assert that there is no mountain higher 
nor sea deeper than ten furlongs. Xenagoras, however, 
seems to have taken his measurements, not in a perfunctory 
way, but upon a system and with the help of proper instru- 
ments. 

XVI. Nasica bivouacked for the rest of the night at this 
place. Perseus, who saw iEmilius lying inactive within 
his Unes, had no idea of that which was on foot, until a 
Cretan deserter, who had escaped from the Roman column 
during the march, arrived with the news of the flanking 
movement upon which the Romans were engaged. Though 
filled with consternation, Perseus refused to shift his camp, 
but despatched Milo in command of 10,000 foreign mercen- 
aries and 2000 Macedonians, with orders to march hot-foot 
and to seize the passes. According to Polybius, the 
Romans fell upon these troops while they were asleep : 
Nasica, however, states that a hard and desperate encounter 
took place near the summit of the mountain, and relates 
how he himself, being engaged by a Thracian mercenary, 
ran him through the breast with a spear and killed him ; 
adding that when the enemy had been dislodged from their 
position, and Milo, clad in a shirt and leaving his arms be- 
hind him, had fled in a most disgraceful manner, he pursued 
them without further opposition and brought his army 
down into the plain. 

When the fugitives came pouring into the camp, Perseus 
lost no time in setting his baggage trains in motion and in 
making a retrograde movement. Bis worst fears were 
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realised : his hopes were frustrated. He was in a dilemma. 
He must either take his stand before the walls of Fydna 
and risk a battle there, or he must divide up his army to 
garrison the cities of Macedonia and so await an enemy who, 
if they once set foot in the country, could not be ejected 
without much bloodshed and slaughter. His friends 
sought to restore his confidence. Even as things, were, they 
urged, he was superior to the Romans in point of numbers ; 
and the courage of men who were fighting for their wives 
and childrwi beneath the very eye of their sovereign, who 
bore the brunt of the danger, was proverbially great. 
Perseus accordingly pitched his camp and made his dis- 
positions for battle. The country was reconnoitred, and 
posts assigned to various officers : for the King's intention 
was to oppose the Romans from the moment they began to 
advance. The position he chose was a plain suitable for 
the manceuvres of the phalanx, which requires level ground 
and a steady foothold. Close by was a chain of low hills, 
which would serve well enough for the feigned retreats and 
flanking movements of the hght-armed troops. The rivers 
.^on and Leucus covered the front of the position, and 
though not very deep at this season, which was the latter 
end of summer, were nevertheless considered likely to 
cause the Romans some embarrassment. 

XVII. iEmihus, having effected a junction with Nasica, 
marched down against the enemy in battle array. The 
sight of the enemy's disposition and numbers caused him 
such astonishment that he ordered the march to be sus- 
pended while he dehberated upon his line of action. The 
young officers, eager for the battle, and especially Nasicft, 
who was inspired with confidence by his success at Mount 
Olympus, rode up to him and besought him not to dally. 
iEmilius smiled. " Certainly," he said, " if I were as young 
as you : but the many victories I have seen have taught 
me the mistakes made by the losing side, and so prevent 
me from engaging, immediately after a march, a phalanx 
which is already drawn up and arrayed for battle." 

When he had said this, he gave orders that the van- 
guard, which was in full view of the enemy, shoidd form 
into cohorts and present the appearance of a line about to 
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engage, while the rearguard threw up entrenchments and 
fortified a camp upon the very spot where they were halted. 
Then, gradually deploying all the troops in succession from 
the rear up to the van, he insensibly drew off the fighting 
line of the vanguard, and succeeded in bringing all his 
troops, without confusion, into the entrenchments. 

Night had now fallen : and, supper over, the troops had 
turned to sleep and rest. Suddenly the moon, which was 
full and high in the heavens, grew dark.^^ As the light 
faded from it, it took on divers colours and at last disap- 
peared altogether. The Romans, as they usually do on 
such occasions, beating brass vessels, called upon the moon's 
light to return, and brandished heavenwards numerous 
blazing logs and faggots. Very different was the conduct 
of the Macedonians. Terror and consternation laid their 
grip upon the camp. A whisper runs through countless 
hps that the apparition portended the downfall of the King. 
Now iEmihus was not ignorant in these matters : indeed 
he was well acquainted with the anomalies of the eclipse, 
which at stated periods brings the moon in her orbit within 
the shadow of the earth, and obscures her, until she has 
passed through the darkened region and again draws her 
light from the sun. But he was a man who ascribed most 
things to God, and one who was a scrupulous observer of 
sacrifices and of the art of prophecy. Accordingly, as soon 
as he saw the moon beginning to clear, he sacrificed eleven 
heifers in her honour. At daybreak he offered oxen to 
Heracles and failed to obtain favourable omens until 
twenty animals had fallen beneath the knife. In the 
twenty-first, however, the omens were found, and foretold 
victory to the side that stood on the defensive. Then, after 
vowing a hecatomb and a solemn festival in honour of the 
god, he commanded his officers to array the army for battle. 
He decided, however, to wait until the sun had got round 
to the west and begun to decline, in order that lus troops, 
who were fighting with their faces to the east, might not 

^^ Plut€krch puts this eclipse at the latter end of summer, 
following Livy, who gives trie date as the 3rd or 4th of Sep- 
tember. But the date given by livy oorresponds with the latter 
end of June in the Julian calendar. 
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be dazzled by the light of the sun in their eyes. And he 
spent the hours of waiting seated in his tent, which was 
open upon the side towards the plain and the enemy's camp. 
XVIII. Towards the late afternoon, according to some 
historians, iBmilius devised a ruse to draw the enemy into 
beginning the action. The Romans drove a horse without 
a bridle right into the enemy's lines : and it was the pursuit 
of this horse that started the engagement. But other 
historians state that a detachment of Thracians under the 
conmiand of Alexander fell upon a Roman convoy bringing 
in forage, and that a sharp skirmish took place between them 
and a body of 700 Ligurians, who went out to reheve the 
convoy. Further reinforcements were sent up on either 
side: and so the battle between the two armies began. 
Just as a ship's pilot might do, iBmiUus estimated the 
gravity of the coming struggle by the seething commotion 
in the camps. He left his tent and -passed along the 
ranks encouraging the troops. Nasica, meanwhile, who 
had ridden out to the line of skirmishers, saw that almost 
the whole of the enemy's army was coming into action. 
In the van marched the Thracian corps, the mere aspect of 
whom, they say, was, terrific. They were men of great 
stature : they wore black tunics, against which stood out 
their white and ghttering armour, shields, and greaves: 
from their right shoulders swung their ponderous broad- 
swords. After the Thracians came the mercenaries armed 
with all sorts of weapons, and with them went the Paeonians. 
These in turn were followed by a third line, the picked 
troops of Macedonia, the very flower of Macedonian youth 
and valour, ghttering in gilded armour and in new purple 
tunics. As these troops were taking up their positions, 
the regiments of Chalcaspids ^^ issued from the entrench- 
ments, and filled the plain with the flash of steel and the 
ghtter of brass, while the mountains re-echoed with the 
din and shouting of the officers giving their commands. 
So great was the boldness and speed with which they 
advanced that the first men to be killed fell within two 
furlongs of the Roman entrenchments. 

^' t.e. armed with brazen shields. A famous corps in the 
Macedonian army. 
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XIX. iEmilius, who was present at the point where the 
attack was being delivered, observed that the Macedonians 
of the guard had already thrust the points of their pikes 
into the bucklers carried by the Roman soldiers, who were 
thus prevented from reaching the Macedonians with their 
short swords. The other Macedonian regiments unslung 
their shields from their shoulders, brought their spears 
to rest as though by one word of command, and stood 
prepared to receive the attack of the legionaries. When 
iEmilius perceived this bristhng rampart of spears and 
the strength of the front presented by the interlocked 
shields, he was seized with grave alarm and apprehension. 
Never in all his experience had he set eyes upon a more 
formidable sight : and frequently in after years he recalled 
the spectacle and the anguish of that moment. In that 
critical hour, however, as he rode along the hues without 
helmet or cuirass, he assumed for the benefit of the com- 
batants a serene and gracious composure. The Mace- 
donian King, on the contrary, had, according to Polybius, 
been seized with panic at the very beginning of the battle, 
and had ridden off to the neighbouring city under the 
pretext of offering sacrifice to Heracles, a god who does not 
accept from the hands of cowards offerings prompted by 
cowardice, or fulfil prayers that are unjust. For surely 
it is not justice that the man who never shot the bolt should 
find the target, that the man who runs away should be the 
victor, that success should crown the utterly incapable 
and prosperity the absolute poltroon. But God hearkened 
to the prayers of iEmilius, because, sword in hand, he 
prayed for victory and success, and called Qod to his aid 
amid the very din of battle. One Posidonius, however, 
who says that he lived at that time and took part in these 
events, and who wrote a history of Perseus in several 
volumes, asserts that the Macedonian King left the field 
not from cowardice or on the pretext of making sacrifice, 
but because upon the day before the battle he had been 
kicked upon the leg by a horse. During the engagement, 
despite the pain he was suffering and the remonstrances 
of his friends, he ordered a pack-horse to be brought to him, 
and thus mounted and not wearing a cuirass, he joined 
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the officers of the phalanx. Missiles of all sorts flew to 
right and left of him. At last he was struck by a solid 
iron bolt, which did not reach him with its point, but smote 
him obliquely and glanced along his left side with sufficient 
force to tear his tunic and to mark his flesh with a deep 
internal bruise, which preserved for a long time the shape 
of the missile. 

XX. The Romans, upon engaging the phalanx, found 
themselves unable to break its formation. Thereupon 
Salvius, the commanding officer of the Peligni, snatched up 
the standard of his regiment and hurled it into the enemy's 
ranks. Now, the Itahans regard it as a crime and an act of 
sacrilege to leave a standard in the hands of the enemy. 
The Pehgni accordingly charged vigorously upon the point 
where their standard fell. A terrible conflict and slaughter 
followed the impact of the opposing masses. The Peligni 
made strenuous endeavours to break the pikes with their 
swords, to press them down with their shields, and, even 
gripping them with their hands, to thrust them aside : 
but the Macedonians, keeping their points steady with both 
hands, pierced their adversaries through armour and ali- 
tor neither buckler nor cuirass is proof against the force of 
the pike — and tossed overhead the corpses of the Pehgni 
and Marrucini, who rather in bestial fury than with any 
settled plan had hurled themselves to certain death upon 
the opposing spears. In this manner the front rank was 
destroyed. The succeeding ranks recoiled. Though there 
was no flight, the retreat continued as far as Mount Olocrus. 
At the sight, so Posidonius tells us, iEmilius rent his tunic 
in despair. A division of his troops had already given way : 
while the rest of his army, his legionaries, hung back before 
the phalanx, which offered no point of attack, but stood, 
unassailable on all sides, presenting to its enemies nothing 
but a dense mass of spears like a chevaux-de-frise. The 
ground, however, became uneven, and the great length of 
the line prevented the close interlocking of the rfiields 
from being maintained. iEmilius perceived that the 
Macedonian phalanx showed many gaps and openings, and, 
as is natural in great armies amid the varying efforts of the 
' combatants, was driven in in some parts and had advanced 
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in others. Hurrying to the spot, he formed his troops into 
cohorts and ordered them to throw themselves into the 
gaps and open spaces in the enemy's line and to get to close 
quarters with him, and so to convert the general engage- 
ment all along the line into a number of detached battles 
of the nature of m^l^es, in which only part of the enemy's 
strength would be available. Such were the instructions 
given by iEmihus to his oflGLcers, who conveyed them to 
their men. The cohorts gradually worked their way into 
the enemy's hne and penetrated to the very heart of that 
steel-girt mass of men. Some they took upon the flank 
where they were exposed : others they surrounded and took 
in the rear. The phalanx was broken : its strength, its 
capacity for combined action, had been destroyed. When 
it came to fighting man to man or in small parties, the short 
rapiers of the Macedonians barely scratched the massive 
Roman shields, which cover a man from head to foot ; 
while their Hght bucklers offered but a poor resistance to 
the Roman swords, which reach the body through any 
armour by sheer dint of weight and of the force of the down- 
stroke : and these circumstances led to the ultimate rout of 
the Macedonians. 

XXI. They made, however, a great fight of it. It was 
here that Marcus, Cato's son and son-in-law to iEmilius, 
while performing prodigies of valour, lost his sword. As. 
one might expect from a young man who had been brought 
up with every advantage of education, and who owed it to 
his father's greatness to give instances of great valour, he 
was convinced that it was better to die than to surrender 
spoil to the enemy as the price of hfe. He ranged over the 
field of battle, telUng every friend or relative whom he 
chanced to see of his misfortune, and imploring his assist- 
ance. A numerous and gallant company placed them- 
selves beneath the leadership of Marcus, and, passing with 
one impetuous rush right through the rest of the Roman 
army, hurled themselves upon the enemy. With a pro- 
digious effort and at the cost of many Uves and much blood- 
shed, they thrust the Macedonians from their ground and 
seized the position now desolate and forsaken. Then they 
devoted themselves to looking for the sword. After an 
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aiduous search it was found hidden beneath a pile of arms 
and corpses. Then a great exultation came over Marcus 
and his following : they raised a song of victory and threw 
themselves with still greater ardour upon such of the 
enemy as still ofEered a resistance. And in the end 3000 
picked Macedonian troopers, who still kept their ranks and 
fought to the last, were cut down to a man. The rest of 
the Macedonian army fled : and the butchery was so 
great that the plain and the lower slopes of the mountain 
were covered with the killed, and the water of the river 
Leucus was still sufEused with blood when the Romans 
came to cross it upon the day after the battle. Over 
25,000 Macedonians are said to have fallen : while on the 
Roman side, according to Posidonius, there fell 100, or, 
according to Nasica, only 80. 

XXII. Considering its immense importance, this battle 
was very quickly decided : for fighting started at the ninth 
hour and victory was assured before the tenth. The re- 
mainder of the day the Romans devoted to the pursuit, 
which they carried as far as 120 furlongs, and from which 
they only turned when evening was far advanced. Servants 
went out by torchlight to meet their masters and conducted 
them with loud expressions of joy to their tents, which were 
all illuminated and ornamented with festoons of ivy and 
bay. 

But a great grief had befallen the general himself. The 
younger of his two sons who were serving under him, the son 
whom he loved most dearly and who obviously far excelled 
his brothers in innate valour, was nowhere to be seen. As 
he was of a spirited and ambitious disposition, and still but 
little more than a lad, iBmilius concluded that his inexperi- 
ence had led to his getting himself involved with the enemy's 
fighting line and that he was lost beyond hope of recovery. 
The whole army was sensible of his great anguish and 
despair. Leaving their suppers but hafi finished, many of 
them leapt to their feet and hurried about in all directions 
with torches in their hands, some making their way to 
iEmilius' tent, others going out in front of the rampart 
and searching among the corpses which lay nearest to the 
enemy's Hues. A deep dejection prevailed in the camp: 
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wliile the whole plain resounded with the shouts of the 
searching parties as they called to Scipio by name. From 
the very outset of his career the moderation which he dis- 
played both in military and in civil Hfe, and in which he was 
surpassed by no other of his house, had won for him the 
affectionate regard of all his contemporaries. 

It was already very late and almost all hope of his safety 
had been abandoned, when, accompanied by two or three 
companions, he arrived in camp, fresh from the pursuit 
and covered with the blood of slaughtered enemies. Just 
as it happens with a well-bred hound, he had been seized 
with the joy of the chase and had been swept irresistibly 
along in the tide of victory. This was the Scipio who in 
years yet to come razed Carthage and Numantia to the 
groimd ; who proved himself by far the most valorous 
Kom^n of his day, and won for himself a position of com- 
manding power. Thus Fortune deferred to another day 
the retribution which pursues success, and for the moment 
allowed ^Emilius to feel the pleasure of victory unaDoyed. 

XXIII. Perseus, meanwhile, had fled from Pydna , and 
was on his way to Pella with the cavalry, who had escaped 
from the battle with the loss of scarcely a single man. The 
infantry who overtook them upon the road, were loud in 
their expressions of disgust at the cowardice and treachery 
displayed by the cavalry, and dragged the troopers from 
their horses and thrashed them. Alarmed at the tumult, 
the King turned aside from the road. To conceal his 
identity, he tore the royal purple from his shoulders and 
laid it before him on the saddle : the royal crown he carried 
in his hands. With the object of taUdng with his com- 
panions while he marched, he dismounted and led his horse 
by the bridle. His companions, one pretending that he 
must tie up his shoe-lace which had come undone, another 
that he must water his horse, a third that he wanted a 
drink, gradually dropped behind and slipped away into the 
darkness, f eeUng less terror of the enemy than of the King's 
savage temper. For, exasperated by his misfortunes, 
Perseus was seeking how he could shift the responsibihty 
for the disaster off his own shoulders on to those of everyone 
about him. As he entered Pella under cover of night, 
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he was met by Euctus and Eulaeus, his ministers of finance. 
They reproached him with the calamities that had befallen, 
addressing him with a misplaced freedom and tendering 
him unseasonable advice. In a frenzy of passion, Perseus 
slew them both with a stroke of his sword. After this, 
everyone deserted him save Evander of Crete, Archedamus 
the ^tohan, and Neon of Boetia. Of the army, the Cretans 
alone followed him to Pella, not because they bore him any 
good will, but because they loved making money, just as 
bees love making their comb. For the l^ng had amassed 
vast treasures, from which he allowed the Cretans to pilfer 
goblets and bowls and other gold and silver plate to the 
value of fifty talents. ^^ But as soon as he found himself 
in Amphipolis and later on in Galepsus, his terrors having 
now abated a httle, he relapsed into his inveterate and 
hereditary infirmity, petty meanness. He bewailed to his 
friends that he had unwittingly thrown to the Cretans some 
gold plate which had belonged to Alexander the Great, 
and, with tears and entreaties, he implored those who held 
it to exchange it for money. Those who understood him 
well were fully aware that he was only playing the Cretan 
with the Cretans. ^^ The Cretans, however, believed what 
he said, returned the plate, and were fleeced for their pains : 
because he never paid them the money at all. On the con- 
trary he raised on his beloved relics thirty talents,^® which 
were destined shortly afterwards to fall into the enemy's 
hands, and with this sum set sail for Samothrace, where he 
sought sanctuary as a supphant in the temple of the 
Dioscuri. 

XXIV. At all times the Macedonians are said to have 
been loyal to their kings. And at this crisis just as if the 
whole edifice of State were involved in the downfall of the 
shattered buttress of monarchy, they surrendered them- 
selves to iEmiUus, and in two days had given him absolute 
mastery of the whole of Macedonia. This circumstance 
seems to support the arguments of those who ascribe to 
mere good fortune the great exploits of iSmiUus. There is, 

^* About £9600. 

^^ The Cretans were the proverbial liars of Qreeoe. 

i« About £5600. 
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moreover, a suggestion of some divine favour in what befell 
at a sacrifice which he made at this time. iEmihus was 
offering sacrifice at Amphipolis, and the sacred ceremonies 
had begun, when a thunderbolt struck the altar, setting 
it ablaze and consuming the sacrifice. But so far as the 
supernatural and the adventitious are concerned, this 
incident is quite surpassed by the story about the Rumour. 
It was the fourth day after Perseus had been defeated 
at Pydna, and the people at Rome were watching the 
horse-races. Suddenly a report spread through the front 
seats of the theatre that iEmihus had defeated Perseus 
in a great battle and subdued the whole of Macedonia. 
Thence the rumour ran rapidly through the populace. 
There followed a great demonstration of delight, much 
clapping of hands and cheering, which filled the city the 
whole of that memorable day. Then, as the rumour could 
not be traced to any definite source, but seemed to be 
circulating everywhere with equal authority, its credit 
for the moment was dissipated and destroyed. But 
a few days later, when accurate information was 
obtained, people wondered how the message which 
had heralded the fact had, though a fiction, conveyed 
the truth. 

XXV. It is said that news of the battle with the Itahots at 
Sagra River was received in the Peloponnese on the very 
same day, and that the Plataeans knew immediately the 
result of the battle at Mycale against the Medes. After 
the battle in which the Romans engaged and conquered 
the Tarquins^*^ and the Latins, the news was carried to 
Rome by two tall and noble-looking men, who appeared, 
shortly after the battle had taken place, from the direction 
in which the army lay. People conjecture that these 
messengers were the Dioscuri. The man who first addressed 
them as they stood before the fountain in the Forum 
refreshing their horses, who were dripping with sweat, 
expressed astonishment at their account of the battle. 
Thereupon, it is said, they smiled calmly and touched the 
man's beard with their hands. Immediately his hair 
changed from black to red — a circumstance which procured 
^'^ Battle of Lake Regillus. 
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at once credit for the story and the nickname Ahenobarbus, 
that is, Yellow Beard, for the hero of it. 

All these tales receive confirmation from an occurrence 
which happened in our own times. When Rome was in a 
ferment over the revolt of Antonius against Domitian, and 
in anticipation of an extensive war in Germany, the people 
suddenly and spontaneously spread abroad a rumour of 
victory : the report ran through Rome that Antonius him- 
self had been killed and that not a fraction of his 
A.D. 92 vanquished army survived. The credit given to 
so circumstantial and so widely circulated a 
rumour induced many of the magistrates even to ofEer sacri- 
fices of thanksgiving. Inquiries were set on foot to discover 
the originator of the story : but he could not be found. The 
report, tracked from one to another, always fled farther on, 
and at last plunged into the bottomless depths of the masses 
as into some vast ocean, and was lost to view. The rumours 
evidently had no definite source and quickly disappeared 
from the city. But as Domitian and his army were march- 
ing for the seat of war, a courier with despatches announcing 
the victory met him upon the road. The date of this 
success was the very day upon which the rumour had been 
current in Rome, though the two places were more than 
20,000 furlongs apart.^® This is a fact which is well known 
to everyone in our time, 

XXVI. Gnaeus Octavius, who commanded ^EmiUus' 
fleet, dropped anchor o£E Samothrace ; and though on 
religious grounds he respected the right of sanctuary 
claimed by Perseus, he barred every avenue of escape by 
sea or land. By some means, however, Perseus managed to 
elude his vigilance and induced a certain Cretan, Oroandes, 
who owned a small boat, to take him and his treasure on 
board. Oroandes, Hke a true Cretan, took the treasure on 
board under cover of night, and instructed Perseus to meet 
him the following night at the port of Demetrium with his 
children and with such attendants as were indispensable. 
But just as evening fell, he sailed away without waiting for 
the King. Meanwhile Perseus, who had had to scramble 

^^ i.e. about 2500 miles. An evident mistake — the actual 
distance was about a quarter of that. 
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through a tiny window, and lower himself and his wife and 
children, who were Httle used to a Uf e of such hardship and 
vagrancy, down a high wall, was in a heart-breaking phght. 
When someone told Mm, as he wandered aimlessly along the 
beach, that he had seen Oroandes running out to sea, he 
gave vent to a heart-broken wail of utter despair. Day 
was now breaking: and bereft of all hope, Perseus fled 
back to gain the shelter of the sanctuary wall : and, though 
his movements were perceived, he and his wife just managed 
to escape their pursuers. Ion, however, who had once been 
the King's prime favourite, now betrayed him by arresting 
the young princes and handing them over to the Romans. 
This treacherous act combined most forcibly with his other 
misfortunes to constrain the unhappy wretch, Uke some 
wild beast whose whelps have been captured, to submit and 
to surrender his person to those who held his children at 
their mercy. As he had particular confidence in Nasica's 
word of honour, he asked for him. But Nasica was not 
with the army. Perseus thereupon began to bewail his 
fate ; but in view of the necessity he was under, he sur- 
rendered himself into the hands of Gnaeus. In this hour 
he showed most clearly that there was in him one vice baser 
even than his avarice, namely, his love of Ufe, for the sake 
of which he deprived himself of the pity of mankind, the 
one sohtary consolation of which fortune does not strip 
the vanquished. He begged abjectly to be taken to 
iEmilius. The Roman consul, with tears in his eyes, rose 
from his seat, and came forward with his friends to meet 
him as a great man who had fallen, beneath the wrath of 
heaven, upon a dire misfortune. But Perseus made a most 
degrading exhibition of himself. Flinging himself flat upon 
his face, he grasped the Roman general's knees and uttered 
words and entreaties more worthy of a serf than of a king. 
iBmihus refused to tolerate them, refused even to listen 
to them. Looking at the prostrate King with an expression 
of sorrow and pain, he asked : " You poor wretch, by such 
behaviour as this you throw away the heaviest charge 
which you can bring against fortune. Why do you do so ? 
Such conduct will but prove you to have merited your iU- 
fortune, and to have been imworthy, not of your present 
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i^te, but of your past prosperity. Why do you humble the 
glory of my victory ? Why do you thus belittle my success 
by showing yourself a caitiff and an adversary unworthy 
of the Roman arms ? Courage under misfortune, as the 
proverb says, wins great respect even from an enemy : but 
among the Romans cowardice, even though it prosper, is 
held utterly despicable." 

XXVII. Still, though he spoke with such severity, 
iEmiUus gave the King his hand, raised him from his knees, 
and entrusted him to the keeping of Tubero. Then, caUing 
his sons and sons-in-law and some of the younger officers 
to come into his tent, he sat for a long time in silent reverie, 
so long indeed that they all marvelled. At last he began 
to discourse upon fortune and upon human vicissitudes. 
" After all," he said, " is it worth while, in a moment of 
success, for mortal man to feel confidence and pride in 
having overthrown a people, or a State, or a kingdom ? 
Does Fate exhibit these reversals as a warning to him who 
goes to war, that he shares the common feebleness of men ? 
Does she instruct us thereby to reaUse that nothing is 
lasting, nothing is secure ? What occasion is there for 
men to feel coi^dence, when victory but compels them to 
dread the turn of fortune, when reflections upon the divers 
workings and assaults of Fate chill the heart with such cold 
despair in the midst of its rejoicing ? This heritage of 
Alexander, who cHmbed to the highest pinnacle of power, 
and won the mightiest empire in the world, is fallen in the 
tiny space of a single hour. You have laid it beneath your 
feet : you see these kings, who but just now were sur- 
rounded by so many myriads of footmen, by so many 
thousands of horse — you see them receiving from their 
enemies' hands their daily rations of food and drink. Do 
you imagine that our prosperity can last and endure the 
ravages of time ? Nay ! do you, young men, lay 
aside this empty insolence, this vain arrogance of 
victory, and bend the knee in all humiUty, dweUing 
ever upon that future hour, when Fate at last shall 
crush each one of you in retribution for to-day*s 
prosperity." After a long discourse in this strain, they 
say, iEmilius dismissed the young men, whose boast- 
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fulness and pride were much chastened by his trenchant 
words. 

XXVIII. After this, ^Emilius gave his army a period of 
repose, and went himself to visit Greece. His sojourn there 
both reflected glory on himself and furthered the interests 
of humanity. For upon his arrival in the country, he re- 
stored the democracies to power, re-established the constitu- 
tions in the States, and made gifts of corn to some, and of 
oil to others, out of the royal exchequer. Such inmiense 
stores, indeed, are said to have been discovered in the royal 
treasury, that the stream of recipients and of appUcants 
failed before the hoard had been exhausted. At Delphi 
he saw a large square column, made of slabs of marble, upon 
which it had been intended to place a golden statue of 
Perseus. iEmihus ordered a statue of himself to be set 
upon it, sapng that it was only proper that the vanquished 
should give place to the victors. At Olympia, he is said to 
have let fall the well-known remark that Phidias had put 
the Zeus of Homer into stone. 

When the ten commissioners arrived from Rome,^^ 
iEmilius restored their country to the Macedonians and 
declared their cities free and independent. He also im- 
posed upon them the payment to the Roman people of a 
tribute of 100 talents,^ which was less than half the amount 
which they used to give to their kings. 

After having attended the various games and duly per- 
formed sacrifices in honour of the gods, he inaugturated 
several festivals and feasts. The expense which they en- 
taUed, he defrayed with lavish hand out of the royal 
treasury. The decency and order with which everything 
was conducted, and the perfect and exquisite tact with 
which JBmilius arranged the places at table, greeted his 
guests, and paid to each such honour and consideration as 
was due to him, moved the wonder of the Greeks. It 
astonished them to see this man, upon whom empires hung, 
devoting serious attention to mere amusement and dis- 

^' Such oonunissioners, composed of senators, were usually 
sent out to inquire into and to ratify the terms accorded to a 
conquered country. 

» About £18,600. 
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playing decorum even in trifles. And in all this uEmilius 
too found satisfaction, because amid all the magniflcent 
display he himself was the cynosure of every eye and the 
chief source of enjoyment to his guests. 

To those who expressed their admiration for his attention 
to social details, he used to say that it required the same 
abihty to be a successful chairman at a feast as to be a 
successful commander on the field of battle, to ensure in 
the latter case that the enemy should be stricken with the 
greatest panic, and in the former that the guests should 
receive the greatest gratification. Before all else, people 
extolled his generosity and magnanimity in refusing even 
to set eyes upon the hoards of gold and silver which were 
collected from the royal palaces, and which he handed over 
to the oflGlcials of the treasury for pubHc purposes. The 
only exception was the royal Hbrary, which he permitted 
his sons, who were devoted to Uterature, to appropriate. 
And again, in distributing rewards for valour in the recent 
battle, he presented ^Uus Tubero with a cup of five 
pounds weight. This was the Tubero who, as we related 
above, hved with fifteen relatives, all maintaining them- 
selves upon one small farm. The story goes that this 
piece of plate, a guerdon of valour and of honour, was the 
first that ever entered the house of the iEHi, and that in 
all their hves neither they or their wives made use of silver 
or of gold. 

XXIX. When he had settled everything to his satis- 
faction, iEmiUus bade farewell to the Greeks and advised 
the Macedonians to be mindful of the Hberty which Rome 
had bestowed upon them, and to preserve it by justice and 
concord. He then set out for Epirus : for a decree of the 
Senate had arrived bidding him reward the troops, who had 
taken part in the battle with Perseus, at the expense of 
the cities in that country. With the intention of taking 
the whole country by surprise before anyone became 
aware of his project, he sent for the ten leading citizens 
of each city, and ordered them to produce, upon a fixed day, 
all the gold and silver which was to be found in the private 
houses and in the temples of their respective towns. With 
each party he despatched a detachment of troops and a 
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centurion, professedly to discover and to take possession of 
the treasure, and for this purpose only. But, when the stated 
day arrived, these troops, at one and the same instant, 
started to range through the cities, and to pillage them with 
such efiect that in a single hour 150,000 men were made 
prisoners, and 70 cities were sacked. The result of all 
this ruin and destruction was to provide a gift of no more 
than eleven drachmas for each soldier : and all mankind 
were horrified at the closing scene of this campaign, in 
which an entire nation was pulverised for the sake of such 
a trifling gain and profit to each individual. 

XXX. iEmiUus, after discharging this service which 
was so utterly repugnant to his humane and noble nature, 
marched down to Oricum. Thence crossing over into 
Italy with his army, he sailed up the river Tiber on board 
of the royal galley, a vessel with sixteen banks of oars, 
which was elaborately decorated with arms taken from the 
enemy and with hangings of purple and scarlet. All Rome 
kept holiday : crowds issued from the city as though to see 
a triumphal procession, the joy of which was still to come, 
and paced along the bank beside the ship which the rowers 
just kept under way. 

The troops, whose eyes had been fixed greedily upon the 
royal treasures, were secretly angry and indignant with 
^mihus, because they had not realised so much as they 
expected. In pubhc, however, they accused him of severity 
and despotism towards them in the exercise of his authority : 
and they displayed no enthusiasm at all in supporting his 
keen desire to celebrate a triumph. Observing this feeling 
among the troops, Servius Galba, who had served under 
iEmiHus as a military tribune and bore him a private 
grudge, took courage to declare openly that the right to 
hold a triumph should not be granted. He spread abroad 
through the rank and file of the army numerous calumnies 
against their general : and when he had fanned to a still 
greater heat their smouldering resentment, he demanded of 
the tribunes a further day to complete the debate, alleging 
that the four hours still remaining when he spoke were 
insufficient to allow him to develop his denunciation. 
The tribunes bade him, if he had anything to say, to say it. 
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Thereupon he launched into a lengthy harangue, full of all 
manner of scurrility, with which he wasted the remainder 
of the day. The tribunes dissolved the Assembly at night- 
fall, and the soldiers flocked around Galba. Their audacity 
had now increased : they formed a league and early next 
morning again occupied the Capitol, where the tribunes 
intended to call the meeting of the Assembly. 

XXXI. At daybreak the voting began. The first 
tribe ^^ gave its vote against the triumph. Meanwhile 
news of what had been taking place was conveyed to the 
rest of the people and to the Senate. The masses, deeply 
concerned at the a&ont put upon iSmihus, clamoured to no 
purpose. The most illustrious senators, protesting vehe- 
mently that such proceedings were outrageous, called upon 
one another to arrest the growing Hcence and audacity of 
the soldiery, which threatened to reach the extremity of 
lawlessness and violence, unless some steps were taken to 
prevent them from depriving iEmihus Paulus of the 
honours due to his victory. Pushing their way through 
the crowd, they ascended in a body the steps of the Capitol, 
and bade the tribunes stop the voting, until they had 
addressed to the crowd such remarks as they wished to 
make. The voting ceased and a hush fell upon the whole 
Assembly. Marcus Servilius, a consular, who had slain 
twenty-three enemies in single combat, came forward and 
said that he knew, better than he had ever done before, how 
great a general iEmilius Paulus was, now that he saw, with 
his own eyes, how filled with mutiny and villainy was the 
army with whose aid iSmilius had accomplished such great 
and noble exploits. He was astonished, he continued, 
that the Roman people, who had prided themselves upon 
triumphs over Illyrians and Ligurians, should grudge 
themselves the pleasure of seeing a live King of Macedonia 
and aU the glory of Alexander and of Philip led captive 
beneath the Roman arms. " For surely," he said, " it 
were an extraordinary thing if, after having sacrificed to 
the gods because a rumour of victory, quite lacking con- 
firmation, had spread through the city ; after having 
prayed that you might see this rumour confirmed — ^if , now 
^ Vide Comitia tributa in Diet. Instit. 
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that your general has arrived with the assurance of victory, 
you deprive the gods of the honour which is their due, 
and yourselves of the gratification to which you are entitled ; 
as though you were either afraid to behold the magnitude 
of these victories, or disposed to spare the feeUngs of your 
foe ! Yet it were better to dispense with the triumph from 
pity for your enemy than from envy of your general. 
But," he continued, " you have permitted malice to gain 
such an ascendancy, that a man who never received a wound, 
whose white skin shows no sign of hard toil and scorching 
suns, has the impertinence to speak upon the conduct of 
war, and the propriety of a triumph, before us who have been 
taught by many wounds to judge the merits and the faults 
of generals." As he spake, he tore aside his vest and dis- 
played an incredible number of scars upon his breast. 
Then, turning round, he uncovered some parts of his person 
which it is not considered decent to expose in pubhc : and 
turning to Galba : '' You laugh at this ! " he exclaimed 
** but I pride myself upon these scars before my fellow- 
citizens, in whose service I got them, spending day and 
night upon the saddle. But go, take their votes. For 
myself, when I leave the rostrum, I shall follow every voter 
and learn for myself which are those ungrateful scoundrels, 
who in the hour of battle prefer a demagogue to a 
general." 

XXXII. The soldiers, they say, were so abashed and 
influenced by these words that the triumph was unanimously 
decreed to JEmilius by all the tribes. 

According to historians, the triumph was conducted in 
the following manner. In the theatre, called the Circus, 
where the chariot-races were held, and all round the Forum, 
the people, who had erected scaffoldings and filled every 
other quarter of the city whence a view of the procession could 
be obtained, awaited the spectacle attired in clean 
B.C. 167 white clothes. Everytemple had its doors thrown 
wide open and was covered with garlands and 
filled with clouds of incense. Bodies of police and lictors, 
restraining the crowds that surged and jostled in a disorderly 
manner in the middle of the road and attempted to make 
their way along it, kept the route open and cloar of traffic. 
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The show was distributed over three days. The first 
day, which proved barely long enough for the sight, in- 
cluded the spectacle of the busts, pictures, and statues 
taken from the enemy, which were conveyed upon 
250 cars. On the following day the most beautiful 
and precious specimens of Macedonian armour were 
paraded in a long train of waggons. The newly furbished 
pieces of brass and of steel gUttered brightly : and their 
arrangement was carried out with skill and careful adjust- 
ment so as to give them the appearance of having been 
thrown carelessly and spontaneously together. Helmets 
rested upon shields, breastplates upon greaves : and 
Cretan targets and Thracian bucklers ^ lay piled together 
with horses* bits. Up through these thrust the points of 
naked swords, and long Macedonian pikes were fixed along 
the side. All these arms were fastened with sufficient 
looseness to allow of their clashing against each other as 
they passed along, which produced a harsh and terrific 
din, so that the mere sight of them, spoils of the conquered 
though they were, was not without its terror. After the 
waggons bearing the arms there came 3000 men carrying 
silver specie in 750 vessels, each of which held three talents, 
and was borne by four men. Then came others bearing 
silver wassail bowls and horns and cups and goblets, each 
of which was arranged so as to be seen with advantage and 
was remarkable for its gigantic size and for the depth of the 
work in reUef with which it was decorated. 

XXXIII. On the third day, as soon as it was morning, 
trumpeters passed through the city, soimding not the 
strains usual in triumphal entries and processions, but notes 
such as the Romans use to call the troops to battle and to 
whet their courage. Behind them 120 stall-fed oxen were 
led along, adorned with snoods and garlands, and with 
their horns gilded. The young men who led them pro- 
ceeded to the sacrifice, clad in girdles embroidered with 
fine purple ; and with them went boys carrying vessels of 
gold and silver for the libations. Then after them came 
people laden with gold specie, distributed, just as the silver 
had been, in vessels, each of which held three talents. The 
^ Made of wickerwork. 
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number of these vessels was seventy-seveii. Close upon 
these followed people bearing the sacred cup studded with 
precious stones, which ^milius had caused to be made 
from ten talents' weight of solid gold ; and others exhibiting 
various kinds of cups called Antigonids, Seleucids, and 
Theraclians, as well as all the gold dinner plate of Perseus. 
These again were closely followed by the chariot of Perseus, 
the royal arms, and, resting upon the arms, the royal 
crown. Then, at last, after a little interval, came the 
King's children, led along like slaves, and with them a crowd 
of foster fathers, masters, and tutors, all bathed in tears, who 
stretched out their hands towards the spectators and in- 
structed the little princes to make prayers and supplica- 
tions for mercy. Two of the children were boys and one a 
girl : and their tender years prevented them from fuUy 
appreciating the extent of their misf ortimes. Their youth, 
even more than their insensibility, called forth such pity for 
their reverse of fortune that Perseus passed almost unob- 
served. Thus moved by pity, the Romans kept their eyes 
fixed upon the little creatures, and many found themselves 
shedding tears. Indeed to everyone the pleasure of the 
spectacle was tinged with sadness until the children had 
passed by. 

XXXIV. Perseus himself came behind his children and 
their retinue. About his shoulders hung a grey mantle, 
and upon his feet he wore boots after the fashion of his 
native country. He looked like a man, the magnitude of 
whose misfortunes had inspired him with a dread of every- 
thing, and whose reason was utterly distraught. He too 
was accompanied by a troop of friends and intimates, their 
faces heavy with grief. The manner in which they wept 
imceasingly and regarded Perseus, made the spectators 
believe that they cared but Uttle for their own fate, and 
bemoaned only the King's misfortune. Yet Perseus had 
sent to .^Imihus deprecating the triumph and imploring 
not to be paraded in the procession. JEmilius, in mockery 
no doubt of his cowardice and love of life, rephed : " Well ! 
he had it in his power before to prevent it : and he can do 
so still if he wishes." These words clearly refer to the 
choice of death before disgrace : but the poltroon, refusing 
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to face death and rendered a coward by his hopes, chose to 
become one of the spoils of his own defeat. 

Next in the procession were carried 400 golden crowns, 
which the cities had sent to ^mihus, along with their 
embassies, as recognitions of his victory. Then came 
^miUus himself, riding upon a magnificently decorated 
chariot, a man, even apart from his great position, well 
worth seeing. Round his shoulders was a purple cloak 
interwoven with gold, and in his right hand he held out a 
branch of bay. The entire army also carried branches of 
the same tree. They followed their general's chariot 
by companies and by regiments, some singing various 
humorous national ditties, others chanting anthems of 
victory and songs in praise of the exploits of iBmilius, who 
was the cynosure of every eye, envied by all, though hated 
by no honest man. But perhaps there is some divinity, 
whose lot it is to thin the ric]^ fermented wine of great 
prosperity, and so to mix the lives of men that no man shall 
drink the draught of life pure and unblended with mis- 
fortune, but that those, as Homer says, may think them- 
selves most fortunate, for whom Fate has held an alterna- 
tion of good and evil. 

XXXV. iEmilius had four sons, two of whom, Scipio 
and Fabius, had passed by adoption, as we have already 
mentioned, into other f amihes ; while the remaining two, 
the children of his second wife, were still mere boys, whom 
he kept in his own house. One of the latter died five 
days before JBmilius celebrated his triumph, at the age of 
fourteen years, and the other aged twelve died three 
days after the triumph was over. There was not a person 
in Rome who was not grieved at the tragedy : everyone 
shuddered at the cruelty of Fortune, who felt no shame in 
bringing so crushing a sorrow upon a house that was full 
of honour, of joy, and of sacrifices, and in mingling 
groans and tears with anthems of victory and with 
triumphs. 

XXXVI. -^Imilius, however, who argued rightly that 
man had need of courage and fortitude not merely in the 
face of arms and pikes, but equally against every other 
assault of fortune, so ordered and arranged the conflicting 
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Gircumfitances of the moment that the evil was lost to sight 
in the good, the private griefs in the public prosperity, and 
the greatness of the victory was in no way humbled nor 
its glory marred. Having buried the son who died first, 
he had proceeded to celebrate the triumph in the manner 
we have described. But upon the death of the second son, 
which took place after the triumph, he convoked the Roman 
populace to an Assembly, and addressed them in the manner 
of a man who was not seeking consolation for himself, but 
rather how to comfort his fellow-citizens who were dis- 
tressed at his misfortunes. Never, he said, had he feared 
anything that came of man, but of things superhuman he 
had always dreaded Fortune as a power of extreme fickle- 
ness and inconstancy : and especially in this war where 
Fortune, like some favouring wind, was ever present in the 
hour of action, he had never ceased to expect some change, 
some turn in the tide. "For starting from Brundisium," 
he continued, " I crossed the Ionian Sea and reached 
Corcyra in a single day. On the fifth day after that I 
offered sacrifice to Apollo at Delphi : and in another five 
days I had joined the army, and had completed the purifica- 
tion of it according to custom : I then immediately began 
active operations and within a period of fifteen days I had 
brought the war to a most honourable conclusion. But 
mistrusting Fortune because my afEairs had gone so easily — 
for there was absolute security and an absence of all danger 
so far as the enemy were concerned — I was apprehensive, 
especially upon the voyage home, of the inconstancy of 
Fortune in prosperity, carrjdng with me, as I did, so great 
an army flushed with victory, so many spoils, and so many 
royal prisoners. Yet, though I arrived quite safe among 
you, though I saw the city filled with joy, with festivities, 
with sacrifices, I still held Fortune in suspicion, knowing 
full well that she grants man no great favour which is with- 
out alloy and without retribution. My mind, dwelling 
anxiously and in anguish upon the future, never put away 
from it this apprehension for the city's welfare, until I my- 
self was smitten with this great domestic affliction, which 
has forced me, during these sacred days, to conduct, one 
after^the^other, the obsequies of my sons, my noblest sons. 
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who were the sole successors I had left myself. At this 
moment, therefore, I am no longer oppressed by appre- 
hensions of danger threatening the great affairs of State : 
my confidence is restored, and I beheve that Fortune will 
abide with you steadfast and secure. For she has found in 
me and in my misfortunes full vengeance for my successes : 
and she has given a no less startling instance of human 
frailty in the case of the man who held the triumph, than in 
the case of him over whom the triumph was held. Except 
it be that Perseus, though vanquished, still has his children : 
while iEmiUus, the victor, has lost his." 

XXXVII. Such, they say, were the great and noble 
words, which ^Emilius addressed to the people from the 
depth of his sincere and simple heart. 

Although jEmiUus pitied the reversal of fortune which 
had befallen Perseus, and was very anxious to help him, 
he could obtain nothing for him except a transference from 
the public prison — the Career, as the Romans call it — -to 
clean lodgings and a more liberal diet. According to most 
historians, Perseus starved himself to death during his 
imprisonment. Some, however, state that he^fdied in a 
pecuHar and extraordiuary manner. The soldiers, they 
tell us, who looked after him, felt some grievance against 
him and determined to vent their fury upon him, As they 
could find no other means to annoy and injure him, they 
set themselves to prevent him from sleeping, and, watching 
carefully for the moment when he sank into slumber, they 
used every device to keep|him continually wide awake, 
until in this maimer he became utterly exhausted and 
expired. Two of his children also died. But the third, 
Alexander, is said to have developed a great genius for 
working in reUef and for fine carving, and, after learning 
to speak and write the Roman language, became secretary 
to the consuls, in which office he showed himself capable 
and obliging. 

XXXVIII. Historians further state that the conquest 
of Macedonia by j^milius won for him a very wide-spread 
popularity among the masses, because he brought on this 
occasion such immense treasures into the public exchequer, 
that the people were not called upon to pay any taxes until 
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the days of Hiitius and of Pansa, who held consulships 
about the time of the first war between Antonius and Caesar. 
It was a peculiar and extraordinary feature in the career 
of iSmilius that, while he enjoyed the affection and the 
extravagant homage of the people, he remained always in 
the aristocratic party, attempting neither by word or 
deed to curry favour with the masses, but ranging himself, 
in all political matters, upon the side of the leading and 
most distinguished men in the State. This conduct in. 
after years Appius threw in the teeth of Scipio Africanus. 
These two men, who had then become the greatest men in 
Home, were rival candidates for the censorship. Appius 
was supported by the Senate and by the aristocracy, to 
which party it had been the traditional poUcy of the Appii 
to ally themselves. Scipio, on the other hand, stood upon 
his own inherent greatness and upon the immense popularity 
and favour which he had at all times enjoyed with the 
people. One day Scipio entered the Forum accompanied 
by certain persons who, though of mean birth and mere 
freedmen, were capable speakers, and had sufficient influence 
to bring the people together and to carry everything before 
them by the activity of their canvassing and by the vehe- 
mence of their declamation. As soon as Appius noticed 
this, he exclaimed in a loud voice : " Ah, iEmillus Paulus, 
you may well groan in your grave when you see j^milius, 
the herald, and Licinius Philonicus cond^icting your 
son to the censorship ! " 

Scipio won the favour of the people by conceding every- 
thing to their aggrandisement : but JBmilius, aristocrat 
though he was, was loved by th-j masses not a whit less than 
his son, who was thought to flatter and to associate with 
the people with the special object of ingratiating himself 
with them. Their appreciation of iEmilius is manifest 
from the fact that among divers other honours they 
conferred upon him the censorship, which is the most 

sacred of all pubUc offices, and the immense 
B.C. 164 power of which includes among other things 

the right to scrutinise the private life of 
individuals. The Censors are empowered to expel from 
the Senate any Notoriously evil liver, and to name any 
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person of particular merit to be Leader of the Senate.^ 
They could punish any young man,^* who was guilty of 
licentious living, by depriving him of his horse.^ They 
also looked after the valuation and registration of 
property. 

During the censorship of j^milius, the male population 
was returned as 337,452 : Marcus iEmiUus Lepidus was 
appointed to be the Leader of the Senate, an honour which 
. he had already enjoyed four times : and three senators of 
no distinction were expelled. In examining into the 
conduct of the knights ^milius displayed as much modera- 
tion as did Marcius Phihppus, his colleague. 

XXXIX. After carrying to a successful issue a very 
considerable number of most important affairs, .^SmiUus 
fell sick of a disease which, though critical at 
B.C. 158 first, and growing less dangerous as time went 
by, became troublesome and difficult to cure. 
Acting upon the advice of his physicians he made a sea- 
voyage to Elea, a town in Italy, and spent a long time 
there in the country near the sea, which is very quiet. 
But the people of Rome were distressed at his absence, 
and often in the theatres gave expression to what seemed 
like prayers and earnest wishes to set eyes on him again. 
The occasion of a certain sacrifice, which demanded his 
attendance, and the fact that his health seemed now 
sufficiently restored, induced him to return to Rome. 
With the help of the other priests, he performed the 
great sacrifice, surrounded by an immense crowd of people 
who were delighted at his return. Upon the following 
day he again made sacrifice to the gods for his recovery. 
When the sacrifice was completed, as we have already 
narrated, he returned home and lay down upon a couch. 

^ A much-covetod honour, which gave the holder the ripht 
to express his opinion upon any matter before the Senate im- 
mediately after the two consuls elect, or first of aU if there were 
no constds elect. Vide Prmcepa Senatua in Diet. Instit. 

^ i.e. an equea, ox knight. Plutarch apparently translates 
the old Roman name for the knights — viz. Prindpee juvenhUia 
— %,e, leaders of the youth. 

^ Most of the knights were provided with a horse at the 
public expense. Vide Equitea, in Diet. Instit. 
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Then before he felt or perceived any change in his condi- 
tion, he became unconscious and deUrious. Three days 
afterwards he passed away, after a life which had had no 
want but was replete with everything which is beheved to 
make for happiness. 

His funeral procession was conducted with wonderful 
pomp : and the virtue of this great man found further honour 
in the glory and distinction which attended his obsequies. 
These did not consist in gold, or in ivory, or in all the 
other lavish grandeur of circumstance, but in the affection, 
honour, and gratitude, not merely of his fellow-citizens but 
also of his enemies. All the Spaniards, Ligurians, and 
Macedonians who happened to be in Rome attended his 
fimeral. Such as were young and vigorous seized his bier, 
and carried it along upon their shoulders ; while the 
older men followed, calling j^milius the benefactor and 
saviour of their respective countries. For not only in the 
hour of victory had, he treated them all with kindness 
and humanity, but throughout his whole life he had con- 
tinued to do them service and to take care of them as 
though they had been friends and relatives. 

His estate, they say, was worth barely 370,000 sest^rces,^ 
which he left as a heritage to both his sons. Scipio, the 
younger, however, who had passed into the wealthier house 
of A&canus, allowed his brother to take the entire estate. 

Such is said to have been the life andj^character of 
^milius. 

^ About £3000— <?/. the statement in Chap. vi. 
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^Lius TuBEKO marries daughter of iEmilius, 213 ; rewarded for 

valour, 240 
MVUMUB FAULUS — a scion of one of the noble families of Rome — 

known for his courage, justice, and prpbity, 210 ; as aedile and 

1>riest of the College of Augurs he conducted his duties scrupu- 
ously, 211 ; is sent to quell disturbance in Spain, and defeats 
the enemy in two pitched battles, 212 ; returns to Rome with- 
out enriching himself, 212 ; marries Papiria, and has two sons, 
212 ; subsequently obtains a dissolution of his marriage, and 
marries a second time, his two elder sons being adopted into 
the families of Scipio and Fabius Maximus, 213 ; is appointed 
consul, and conducts a campaign against the Liguae, and 
defeats them, obtaining a surrender of their cities and ships, 
214 ; restores the cities and destroys the ships, 214 ; is a 
candidate for a second consulship, but without success, and 
devotes himself to the education of his sons, 215 ; is summoned 
to command the Roman army against Perseus, King of Mace- 
donia, and consents, 218 ; finds Perseus encamped on Mount 
Olympus, turns his flank, and in a pitched battle at Pydna 
completely routs the enemy, 223-232; details of the battle, 
228-232 ; Scipio is missing, but returns unhurt, 232, 233 ; 
Perseus takes ref u|;e at Samothrace, but surrenders himself, 234- 
237 ; JSmilius visits Greece, and restores democracies to 
power, 239 ; restores Macedonia to the people, and declares 
their cities free, but subject to tribute to Rome, 239 ; sets out 
for Epirus, which is sacked by his soldiers, 241 ; arrives in 
Rome, and with difficulty obtains permission for a triumph, 
241-243 ; details of triumph, 243-246 ; death of his two sons, 
246, 247 ; Perseus imprisoned in Rome, and dies, 248 ; ^milius 
gains popularity among the masses from his conduct of the war, 
^8 ; retires on account of illness to Elea, near the sea, 250 ; 
is invited back to Rome on the occasion of a certain sacrifice, 
and dies, 251 ; receives a public funeral, 251. 

Alexander, son of Perseus, makes his way in Rome, 248. 

AIJSXANDEB, son of Philip by Olvmpias, 3 ; views as to athletes, 5 ; 
entertains the Persian ambassadors, 5 ; is educated under 
Leonidas, 6 ; tames the horse Bucephalus, 7 ; studies under 
Aristotle, 8, 9 ; Regent of Macedonia, and founds Alexandro- 
polis, 10; fights at Chaeroneia, 10; quarrels with his father, 
10, 11 ; proposes marriage with Pixodarus' daughter in place 
of Arridaeus, 12; suspected of being privy to his father's 
assassination, 12 ; assumes the reins of government, 13 ; 

253 
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Alexander—- con<»nti€cf. 

wages war against Syrmus, King of the TribaUi, 13 ; besieges 
Thebes, and captures it, 14 ; harsh treatment of the Thebans, 
14 ; is appointea commander-in-chief of the Greek expedition 
against tne Persians, 16 ; is snubbed by Diogenes, 16 ; con- 
sults the oracle at Delphi, 16 ; visits Ilium, 17 ; wins the battle 
of the Granicus, 18, 19, 20 ; subdues Phrygia, 22 ; is cured of 
his illness by Philip the Acamanian, 23 ; defeats the Persians 
at the battle of Issus, 25 ; magnanimous behaviour to Darius' 
wife and mother and children, 26 ; his mode of life in cam- 
paigns, 28, 29 ; loots Damascus, 30 ; lays siege to and captures 
Tyre, 31, 32 ; how Alexandria was founded, 33, 34, 35 ; 
attends the festival in Phoenicia, 37 ; Darius proposes terms 
of peace, which are rejected, 38 ; Alexander defeats the Per- 
sians at Arbela, 45 ; visits Ecbatana, Susa, in Babylonia, 45, 
46, 47 ; marches on Persepolis, 48 ; Alexander's court indulges 
in excessive luxury, whilst Alexander plunges into perilous 
adventures, 52 ; marches against Darius, out finds that he has 
been captured and killed bv Bessus, on whom he wreaks 
his vengeance, 56 ; marches into Hyrcania, and receives the 
submission of the cities, 56 ; removes to Parthia, and adopts a 
semi-Persian semi-Median dress, 57 ; defeats the Scythians, 
57; adopts the customs of the country, which irritates the 
Macedomans, 59 ; executes Philotas and Parmenio, 60-62 ; and 
stabs Cleitus, who insults him, 62-65 ; is roused from his grief 
by Anaxarchtts, 65, 66 ; is estranged from Gallisthenes, who is 
suspected of treason, and imprisoned, and afterwards dies, 
68, 69 ; plans his campaign acainst India, and reduces the 
bagsaee, 70; scarcity of supplies and unwholesome climate 
work havoc with the army, 71 ; still Alexander presses on as 
conqueror, 72, 73 ; makes friends with Taxiles, and conquers 
Porus at the battle of Hydaspes, 73 ; Poms is made satrap 
of one province, Philip, one of Alexander's companions, of 
another, 75; Bucephalus dies, and a town is founded in his 
memory, 75 ; Macedonians objecting to advance farther, 
Alexander retires from India, 76 ; voyages down the rivers to 
the coasts, fighting on the way, and nearly succumbing to his 
wounds, 77 ; interviews the gymnosophists and the Indian 
philosopher Calanus, 78, 79, 80 ; suffers great losses from disease 
and famine in his marches till he reaches Gedrosia, where he 
rests, 80, 81 ; hears of revolution in Epirus and Macedonia and 
among his subjects in Asia, 82 ; arrives in Persia, and quells 
the rebellion, 83 ; Calanus commits suicide, and Alexander 
orders a drinking bout, 83 ; returns to Susa, and marries 
Statira, daughter of Darius, 84; the Macedonians rebel, but 
return to their allegiance, 85 ; Alexander mourns the loss of 
Hephaestion, 86 ; is warneid by Nearchus against a^ 
'^" ' *" ' ' ill 



Babylon, 87 ; is terrified bv ill omens, falls ill, and dies, 88, 
89, 90 ; Statira is murdered by Roxana and Perdiccas, 91. 
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Alexandrian LiBBARYdestroved by fire, 189. 

Anaxaoobas, tutor and friend of Pericles, 96, 97, 100, 114 ; escapes 

from Athens, 131. 
Akaxabchus the philosopher rouses Alexander after Cleitus' death, 

65,66. 
Antiglides, historian, cited, 58. 

AimoBNES, a distinguished officer, deprived of his commission, 84 
Antigenes, historian, cited, 57. 
Antonius Mabous, driven from tho Senate, 172 ; joins Caesar in 

ApoUonia, 179 ; commands left wing at Pharsalia, 183 ; his 

drunkenness, 190 ; offers Caesar the crown, 200. 
Apellbs, painter, 4. 
Abbkla, battle of, 45. 
Abchilochus, the poet, quoted, 126. 
Abeopagtts, its composition and overthrow, 102-103. 
Abiovistus, King of the Grermans, 159 ; defeated by Caesar, 160. 
Abistandeb, the soothsayer, 17, 31, 43, 65. 
Abistobultjs, historian, cited, 17, 20, 22, 57, 89. 
Abistophanes, the poet, quoted, 124, 129. 
Abistotle, appointed tutor to Alexander, 8-10 ; his opinion of 

Callistbenes, 67 ; loses Alexander's favour, 69 ; accused of 

having a hand in Alexander's death, 90 ; cited, 102. 
Abridaeus, son of Philip, 12, 91. 
AsPASiA, an aristocratic courtesan, her relations with Pericles, 121 ; 

is prosecuted, but acquitted through Pericles' influence, 131. 
Athbnoix>bus, the actor, 37. 
Athens favoured by Alexander, 15. 

Babsinb, 27. 

Bastabdy Law, Pericles obtains repeal of, 137. 

Bbssus captures and kills Darius, and is himself executed, 54, 55, 56. 

Brahhans of India resist Alexander, 73. 

Britain, conquest of, by Caesar, 164. 

Brutus Marcus, his life spared at Pharsalia, 201 ; honours heaped 

on him by Caesar, appointed governor of Cisalpine Gaul, 201 ; 

plans the assassination of Caesar, 202-204 ; defeated at Philippi, 

and dies, 209. 
Bucephalus the horse, 7 ; stolen and ransomed, 56 ; dies, 75. 



GAIU8 GAESAB. Two great factions in Rome, headed by Sulla, who 
was all-powerful, and Marius, who was lying low. Caesar 
espouses the Marian cause on account of his relationship ; Sulla 
becomes his enemy, 140, 141 ; Caesar leaves Italy for Asia, 
141 ; is captured by pirates, and ransomed, 142 ; studies 
rhetoric under ApoUonius Molo along with Cicero, 142 ; comes 
forward as the public accuser of Dolabella, 143 ; and Publius 
Antonius, 143 ; oecomes the idol of the masses, 143 ; is elected 
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Caius Caeear — cotUinued. 

tribune, 144.; delivers funeral oration on Julia, wife of Marius, 
and on his own wife, Cornelia, 144 ; goes as quaestor to Spain, 
144; marries Pompeia, 145; spends lavish sums during his 
tenure of the office of overseer of the Appian Way, 145 ; as 
aedile sets up statues of Marius, 145 ; is denounced by Sulla's 
party, 146; is elected Pontifex Maximus in succession to 
Metellus, 146 ; his part in the Catiline conspiracy, and his con- 
duct during trial, 147 ; becomes praetor, 148 ; intrigue of Clodius 
with Pompeia, 149, 150 ; Caesar appointed to governorship of 
Spain, and borrows money from Crassus, 151 ; successful in 
war apd in peace, and acquires wealth, 152 ; returns to Rome, 
and allies himself with Pompey and Crassus, 153; is elected 
consul, 153; marries his daughter, Julia, to Pompey, 154; is 
appointed governor of the two Gauls for five years in spite of 
Cato's opposition, 154; secures appointment of tribune for 
Clodius and Cicero's expulsion from Italy, 155; character 
of Caesar as a military commander, 155-157 ; i>ersonal attach- 
ment of the troops, 156; early campaigns in Gaul, 158; and 
against the Grermans, 159 ; returns to Cisalpine Gaul to be in 
touch with his party in Rome, 160 ; further->campaignB against 
the tribes, and returns to Italy, 16L4-£ompey and Crassus 
appointed consuls, and Caesar's command extended for five years, 
162; further campaigns against the tribes and the Germans, 
163; conquest of Britain, 164; Caesar hears of his daughter 
Julia's death, 164 ; distributes his army in cantonments and 
returns to Italy, 164, 165 ; quells aujnsurrection in Gaul, 166, 
167 ; reduces Alesia, 167 ; intrigues against Pompey, 168 ; 
Pompey appointed sole consul and made goveri^or of Spain and 
Africa, 1^9 ; Caesar applies for extension of command, but is 
refused, 171 ; and is ordered to disband his army in Italy, but 
occupies Ariminum with his troops, under Hortensius, 172 ; and 
himself crosses the Rubicon, and joins his troops, 173; con- 
sternation in Rome, and flight of senators, 175 ; Labienus and 
Domitius join Pompey, 175; Caesar makes himself master of 
Italy in sixty days, 176 ; returns to Rome, and helps himself 
to public funds, 176 ; makes an expedition to Spain, and ejects 
Porapey's lieutenants, 177 ; returns to Rome, and is appointed 
Dictator, 177 ; orders his troops to Brundisium, and crosses the 
Ionian Sea, and seizes Oricum and Apollonia, 177 ; is joined by 
his troops from Brundisium, 179 ; challenges Pompey to battle, 
179 ; battle of Pharsalia, 182-186 ; Pompey routed, and flees to 
Egypt, where he is murdered at the instigation of Pothinus, 
187 ; Caesar follows, falls in love with Cleopatra, and is in- 
volved in a war with Egypt, 187 ; vanquishes the E^ptian 
King, who disappears, and leaves Cleopatra Queen of Egypt, 
189 ; proceeds to Asia, and vanquishes Phamaces the usurper 
at Ziela, 189; returns to Rome, and finds that he has lost 
popularity through the proceedings of his friends, 190; plans 
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a campaign against Gato and Scipio, who had joined King Juba 
in Africa, 190; after meeting with temporary reverses, com- 

Sletely defeats Scipio's army, 192 ; Cato commits suicide, 192 ; 
laesar returns to Rome, and feasts the people, 193; is ap- 
pointed consul for the fourth time, and proceeds to Spain, 
where he defeats Pompey's sons at Munda, 194 ; holds a 
triumph which causes great irritation in Rome, 195; is ap- 
pointed Dictator for life, 195 ; attempts to regain popularity 
and win over the aristocracy, 196 ; plans numerous schemes for 
material improvements of commerce, 197 ; rearranges the 
calendar, 198 ; poses as a king, but dares not assume sovereignty, 
200 ; Marcus Brutus gains in popularity, but is still a trusted 
friend, 201 ; Caesar receives many warnings against going to 
the Senate on the Ides of March, but is deaf to them, 202-204 ; 
is murdered in the Senate House, 205 ; Senate, whilst proclaim- 
ing general amnesty, decreed divine honours to Caesar, 207 ; 
Brutus defeated at rhilippi, and dies, 209. 
Calanus, the Indian philosopher, 79-80 ; falls ill, and commits 

suicide, 83. 
Calusthsnbs, the philosopher, the rival of Anaxjarchus, 65-69. 
Cassandeb, his treatment by Alexander, 88. 
Cassius plotted against Caesar's life with Brutus, 202; commits 

suicide, 208. 
Catiline conspires against the Senate, 147. 

Cato accuses Caesar of supporting Catiline, 147 ; truckles to a 
popular demonstration, 148 ; opposes Caesar's consulship, 153 ; 
arrested by Caesar's order, 154 ; sent to Cyprus, 16^ ; pro- 
poses Pompey as sole consul, 169 ; regrets the slaughter of 
citizens, 181 ; with Scipio in Africa, and commits suicide, 
190-193. 
Cato, Mabccts, son of Cato the Elder, behaves gallantly at Pydna, 

231. 
Chabes, historian, cited, 25, 57, 68, 69, 84. 

CiGSBO, studies rhetoric with Caesar, 142; penetrates Caesar's 
ambitions, 144 ; saves Caesar from violence, 148 ; exiled, 155 ; 
mediates between Caesar and Pompey, 172 ; proposes honours 
for Caesar, 195 ; congratulates Caesar on his clemency, 196 ; 
jests about Caninius, and the correction of the calendar, 197, 
198. 
CiMON, leader of the aristocratic party in Athens, 103 ; banished 
for having leanings in favour of Sparta, 103 ; recalled from 
exile, and makes peace with Sparta, 103 ; commands Persian 
expedition, and dies in Cyprus, 104. 
CiNNA, the poet, murdered, 207. 
Cleandbidas invades Attica with Pleistonax, and is bribed by 

Pericles, 119. 
Cleitabchus, historian, cited, 57. 

Clettus saves Alexander's life at Granicus, 19 ; is murdered by 
the King, whom he has insulted, 62-65. 
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Cleon opposea Pericles in his conduct of the war against Sparta, 
132 ; instrumental in deposing Pericles, 135. 

Cleopatra, wife of Philip, 11 ; usurps Macedonia, 82. 

Cleopatra intrigues with Caesar, 187 ; is left Queen of Egypt, 189. 

CiX)Dius intrigues with Pompeia, 106 ; is appointed tribune, 165. 

CoRONEiA, battle of, 116. 

Crassus, a very wealthy Roman, lends money to Caesar, 151 ; ap- 
pointed consul, 162. 

Craterus, 52, 53, 59, 60. 

Cratinus, the poet, quoted, 95, 109, 121. 

Croton honoured by Alexander, 45. 

Damon, the instructor of Pericles, 95. 

Dandamis, the Indian philosopher, 79. 

Darius is defeated at Issus, 25 ; Alexander treats his wife, mother, 
and daughters well, 26 ; proposes terms of peace, which are 
rejected, 38 ; death of his wife, 38, 39 ; falls into the hands of 
Bessus, by whom he is killed, 56 ; his body returned to his 
mother with the pomp befitting a king, 56. 

Demaratus of Corinth advises Philip, 11 ; visits Alexander at 
Persepolis, and plays the courtier, 49, 69 ; is buried with 
honours, 70. 

Dinon, historian, cited, 47. 

DiooENES of Sinope snubs Alexander, 16. 

DuRis, historian, cited, 17, 57, 125. 

Elpinice, Cimon's sister, and Pericles, 104, 125. 

Ephemerides, the Gazette of the Macedonian Court, quoted, 29, 

89-90. 
Ephialtes and Pericles, 100, 102-104. 
Ephorus, historian, cited, 124. 
Eratosthenes, historian, cited, 40. 
EuPOLis, the poet, quoted, 95, 121. 
Euripides, the poet, quoted, 13, 67. 

Fabius Maximus, son of ^Emilius Paulus, adopted into the family 
of that name, 213 ; joins Nasica in turning Perseus' position 
on Mount Olympus, 224. 

Genthius of lUyria abominably treated by Perseus, 221. 
Gordian Knot untied by Alexander, 22. 
Granious, battle of the, 18, 19, 20. 
Gymnosophists, Indian fakirs, 78. 

Harpalus, 9, 47, 53. 
Hecataeus, historian, cited, 58. 

Hegesias, his witticism about the burning of the Temple of 
Artemis, 3. 
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Hephaestion, 53, 59, 60 ; dies, 86. 
Hbracleidbs, historian, cited, 33, 124, 135. 
Hermippus, the poet, quoted, 133. 
Hbbmippus, historian, cited, 67. 
Hebmolaus conspires against Alexander, 68-69. 
HoMEB, the poet, quoted, 33, 67. 

Idombnbus, historian, cited, 135. 
Ion on Pericles, 97. 
Issus, battle of, 25. 
IsTEB, historian, cited, 57. 

JuBA defeated by Caesar, and his son, the great historian, brought 

to Rome, 190-193. 
Julia, daughter of Caesar and wife of Pompey, 154 ; death of, 164. 

Labibnus deserts Caesar, 175. 

Leonnatus, 26, 52. 

Lbomidas, foster-father of Alexander, 6, 28 ; receives large present 

of frankincense, 32. 
LiMNAEUS killed defending Alexander, 77. 
LiMNUS forms a conspiracy against Alexander, 61 
Long Wall built at Athens, 109. 
LnciCA, conference at, 162. 
Lycon, the actor, 38. 
Ltsimacuus, tutor of Alexander, 6 ; accompanies Alexander in his 

expedition against the Arabs, 31. 
Lrsippus, sculptor, 4, 20, 53. 

Mabullus removes Caesar's statues, and is degraded, 200. 

Memnon, 22. 

Mbnandeb, the poet, quoted, 21. 

Mold, Apollonius, teacher of rhetoric to Caesar and Cicero, 142. 

MuNDA, Pompey's sons defeated at, 194. 

Mtbonides, the poet, quoted, 121. 

Nasica, son-in-law of Scipio Africanus, turns the position of 

Perseus on Mount Olympus, 224. 
Neabchus, captain of Alexander's fleet, 80-82 ; advises Alexander 

against approaching Babylon, 87. 
Nemba, battle of, 1 16. 

OcTAVius, Gnaeus, receives the surrender of Perseus, 237. 

Odbum, building of, 109. 

Olympias, wife of Philip, 1-2; encourages Alexander to quarrel 
with his father, 10 ; suspected of conniving at Philip's assas- 
sination, 12 ; warns Alexander against enriching his personal 
friends, 51 ; usurps Epirus, 82 ; executes many persons on 
suspicion of having poisoned Alexander, 90. 
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Onbsicritus, historian, cited, 17, 57, 58, 74, 75 ; sent by Alex- 
ander to interview Indian philosophers, 79 ; cruises with 
Nearchus, 80. 

Papiria, wife of -^milius Paulus, 212 ; is divorced, 213. 

Paralus, son of Pericles, dies, 136. 

Parmenio attempts to check Alexander's ardour at Granicus, 18 ; 
warns Alexander against his physician, 23 ; wishes to accept 
Darius' terms, 38 ; his behaviour before and during the battle 
of Arbela, 41, 42, 44 ; his advice to his son, 60 ; his execu- 
tion, 62. 

Parthenon built, 108. 

Pausanias, assassinator of Philip, 12. 

Perdiccas refuses Alexander's gifts, 17 ; helps to murder Statira, 
91. 

Pericles, son of Pericles by Aspasia, legitimised, 137. 

PERICLES, son of Xanthippus and Agariste of Athens, 94 ; educated 
by Damon Zeno and Anaxagoras, 95, 96 ; character of, 96, 138 ; 
began life as a soldier, 98 ; but on death of Aristides and 
banishment of Themistocles came forward as leader of the 
democr&tic party against Cimon, 98 ; ingratiates himself by 
largesses and public shows, 102 ; destroys the power of the 
Areopagus, 103 ; fights with great valour against the Spartans, 
103 ; recalls Cimon from exile, and after peace is made with 
the Spartans sends him against the Persians, where he dies, 103, 
104 ; aristocratic party sets up Thucydides to oppose him, 105 ; 
Pericles institutes public banquets, spectacles, and processions, 
emigrates the loafers of Athens, 105 ; devotes the contribution 
to the war by the various States to splendid public works, and 
finds employment for the people, 106 ; is accused of extra- 
vagance by Thucydides, but succeeds in driving him into exile, 
111 ; changes his policy, and adopts aristocratic principles, 112 ; 
his incorruptibility, 112, 113 ; summons a conference of Greeks 
from all parts of Europe and Asia, which proves abortive, 116 ; 
averse to all risks in war, warns Tolmides against invasion 
of Boeotia, 116 ; Tolmides is defeated, and dies, at Coronea, 116 ; 
Pericles conducts a successful campaiga in the Chersonese, and 
colonises it, 116 ; cruises round the Peloponnese, and wins the 
battle of Nemea, 116; frees Pontus from foreign interference, 
117 ; induces the Spartan troops who had invaded Attica 
to withdraw, 119; quells the Euboean revolt, 119; makes a 
thirty years' truce with Sparta, 120; his relations with 
Aspasia, 121 ; organises a naval expedition against Samos, 
who refused to make peace with Miletus, and establishes a 
democratic government, 122 ; Samos rebels, and Pericles after 
his troops have been defeated lays seige to Samos, and captures 
it, 125 ; aids the Corcyraeans against the Corinthians, 126 ; 
forces on war against Megara in defiance of Sparta, 128 ; Phidias 
is prosecuted for theft, and condemned, and dies in prison, 129, 
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130 ; Aspasia is prosecuted, but acquitted, 131 ; Spartans in- 
vade Attica, 131, 132; Pericles' dilatory tactics opposed by 
Cleon, 133 ; appeases the people by grants of money, 133 ; 
outbreak of plague in Athens, 134 ; Pericles deposed, 135 ; his 
son Xanthippus turns against him, 135 ; his grief at the death 
of his favourite son Parahis, 136 ; recalled to power, 136 ; 
obtains the repeal of the Bastardy Law, 137 ; is attacked by 
plague, and dies, 137, 138. 

Pebseus, King of Macedonia, son of Philip, and a descendant of 
AntigonuB, one of Alexander's generals, declares war against 
Rome, 215 ; defeats Licinius, the Roman general, 217 ; prepares 
confidently to meet ^milius Pauius, but is completely defeated 
at Pydna, 223-232; takes refuge at Samothrace, but is 
betrayed, 234-337 ; is taken to Rome for iE^milius Pauius' 
triumph, 243, 246 ; dies in prison, 248 ; known for his mean- 
ness and cowardice, 221, 234, 237, 238. 

Peucbstas, 53 ; defends Alexander when wounded, 77. 

Phabnaces defeated by Caesar at Ziela, 189. 

Pharsalia, battle of, 182-186. 

Phidias, overseer of public works under Pericles, 108 ; is prosecuted 
for theft, and condemned, and dies in prison, 129, 130. 

Philip II. of Macedonia, marriage with Olympias, 2 ; suspicion as 
to her, 3 ; birth of Alexander, 3, 4 ; appoints Alexander regent, 
5 ; education of Alexander, 6 ; is present at the taming of 
Bucephalus, 7 ; places Alexander under Aristotle, 8, 9 ; is 
pleased at Alexander's courage at Chaeroneia, 10 ; marries 
Cleopatra, 11 ; quarrels with Alexander, and is rebuked by 
Demaratus, 1 1 ; negotiates a marriage of his son Arridaeus 
with the daughter of Pixodarus, but is baulked by Alexander, 
12 ; is assassinated, 12. 

Philip V. of Macedonia conquered by Flamininus, 216. 

Philip of Chalcis, historian, cited, 58. 

Philip of Theangela, historian, cited, 58. ♦ 

Philip the Acamanian, physician, 23. 

Philo of Thebes, historian, cited, 58. 

Philotas, son of Parmenio, a friend of Alexander, 12 ; is rebellious, 
and put to death, 60, 61, 62. 

Pixodarus, satrap of Caria, 12. 

Plague at Athens, 1 33 et seq. 

Platabans honoured by Alexander, 45. 

Plato, the poet, quoted, 95. 

Pleistonax invades Attica, 119. 

PoLYBius, historian, cited, 224, 225. 

Polycleitus, historian, cited, 57. 

PoMPEiA, wife of Caesar, 145 ; intrigues with Clodius, and is sent 
away by Caesar, 149. 

PoMPEY, allies himself with Caesar and Crassus, 153 ; marries 
Caesar's daughter, Julia, 154 ; appointed consul, 162 ; loses his 
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wife, 164 ; intrigues against Caesar, 168 ; is governor of Spain 
and Africa, 169 ; outbreak of civil war, 171 ; battle of Pharsalia, 
182-186; flight to Egypt, where he is murdered by order of 
PothinuB, 187. 

PoBUS, Alexander's campaign against, 73; is made satrap of his 
province, 75. 

PosiDONius, historian, cited, 229, 232. 

PoTHiNUS, the eunuch, intrigues against Caesar, 187. 

Pbomachus dies of a drinking bout, 83. 

Pbopylaba constructed, 109. 

PsAMMO, the philosopher, 36. 

Pydna, the battle of, 226-232. 

RoxANA, 59; murders Statira, 91. 

RuBicJON, crossing of, the commencement of civil war, 173 

Sacred War, policy of Pericles during, 118. 

Samos, independence of, 122 ; submission to Pericles, 123 ; rebellion, 

and its suppression, 125. 
SciPio, son of iEmilius Paulus, adopted into the family of that 

name, 213. 
SciPio, with Cato, joins Juba in Africa, and is defeated by Caesar, 

192. 
Sbrvilius, Marcus, supports ^Emilius' claim to a triumph, 242. 
SonoN, historian, cited, 76. 
Stasicrates, the artist, 86. 
Statira, daughter of Darius, marries Alexander, 84; is put to 

death by Koxana and Perdiccas, 91. 
Stesimbrotus, historian, cited, 101, 110, 136. { 
Strabo, historian, cited, 202. 
Sulla, the rival of Marius, and unfriendly to Caesar, 140, 145. 

Taxilbs charms Alexander, 72. 

Telecleides, the poet, quoted, 95, 113. 

Telepathy, historic instances of, 235. 

Thais, the courtesan, 49. 

Thebes, capture of, by Alexander, 14. 

Thbodectes, his statue crowned by Alexander, 22. 

Theophrastus, historian, cited, 119, 135, 137. 

Thessalus, tragic actor, acts as Alexander's emissary to Pixodarus, 
12 ; competes at the Phoenician exhibition, 37. 

Thuctdides, historian, cited, 101, 112, 126. 

Thucydides, rival of Pericles, 97 ; chosen by the aristocracy on 
Cimon's death to represent them, 105 ; accuses Pericles of ex- 
travagance, but is defeated, and exiled. 111. 

TiMOCLEiA, a Theban lady, 15. 

TiMON, the poet, quoted, 96. 
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TiKBUS, the eunuch, carries news of Statlra's death to Darius, 

38-40. 
ToLMiDES invades Boeotia, is defeated, and dies, 116. 
Tybe besieged, 30-32. 

Vebcinoetobix defeated by Caesar, 166 ; captured in Alesia, 168. 

Xanthippus, eldest son of Pericles, 135. 

Zend, the Eleatic, his lectures attended by Pericles, 96. 
Zeus Ammon, Alexander visits the shrine of, 34-36. 
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